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THE PICTURES 



A TALE 



BY LUDWIG TIECK. 



''Just step into the picture-gallery," said the servant, show- 
ing young Edward in; ^the old gentleman will be with you 
presently." 

Edward entered the apartment with a heavy heart : ** With 
how different feelings," thought he, ''was I once accustom- 
ed to walk through this room with my worthy father ! This 
is the first time that I have stooped to such a thing, and it 
shall be the last Surely it shall I It is time that I should 
begin to think otherwise of myself and of the world." 

He advanced into the room, and placed a covered picture 
against the walL ''Is it possible one can thus live among 
lifeless pictures,— existing only in them, and for them?" con- 
tinued he, following but the strain of his musings. " Does it 
not seem as if these enthusiasts lost themselves in an en- 
chanted region I To them Art is the only window through 
which to look out upon nature and the world ; they are able to 
recognise both only by comparing them with their imitations. 
Yet my &ther spent his days in such a dream, — ^whatever 
did not relate to his collection had no more importance in 
bis eyes than if it had happened under the Pole, — ^how 
strange it is that every species of enthusiasm should so di- 
rectly tend to limit the sphere of our existence and feel- 
inpi!" 

Musing thus, the youth raising his eyes was suddenly 
startled and dazzled by a picture which hung, without even 
the decoration of a frame^ in the upper part of the lofty 
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S THE PICTURES 

loon. The fair head of a maiden, with gracefully disherel- 
ted locks and a playful smile, appeared looking down upon 
him; she was amjed in a thin loose moniing-rohe,— one 
shoulder, a little uncovered, seemed of snowy whiteness, — and 
her long slender fingers held a new blown rose which she was 
in the act of raising to heir glowing lips. ** Now indeed," ex- 
claimed Edward, ^ if this picture be by Reubens— as it must 
be— the noble painter has in such subjects excelled all other 
masters I It lives I It breathes! How the fresh rose blushes 
to meet those still fresher lips I How softly and delicately are 
'Que twinJraes blended, and yet how dearty divided! And 
'Hien, tiiat wMte danling shoulder, down which those fiiir 
ringlets flow in such dishevelled beauty I — ^What could induce 
old Waiter to hang his very best picture so high up yonder, 
and leave it widioot a frame, while all his otiuur atnff is so 
gaudily decked out here ?" 

The young ma& again raised his eyes, and began to ieel 
how powerful an art painting b, — for the picture became gra- 
dually more animated. '' No— 4hese eyes," said he, againlos* 
ing himself in oontemplatloB^--^ could pencii and colours pro- 
duce ihem? Baes it net seem as if 4ie very homna heaved 2 
Do not Hie tdeader fingetB end the round soft ann move ?" 

And so in troth l^ey did; for at thas moment the charmiiig 
image rose amd throw down the fleiwer w^ ;aa air of pla^^ 
gaiety; it flew into the face of the yeuth, and she above 
stepped back and hsustiHiy shiil the casement 

^nprised and ariumed, Edward picked up the rose from 
the floor. He sulw distinctily remembered the narrow gai^ 
lery, whid^ naming lasud <^e outside of theaaloon, conduct* 
«d to ike uppo^TOfiiDS of the house; all ^ other windows 
which looked out ftwm tiie gallery were oeneealed behind 
the pidarea which adorned the waUsr-tfaia one alone had 
been left for the admission of lights and for the conveaienoe 
of the master of 1^ house, who used to obsewe from it the 
straagen who came to ini^eet his paintii^ ''IsitpoesibLa," 
said Edirard, after assort of lecoUedaon, '' th»t the little 
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Sopide Yum. in tike diort space of f^ur jfwt ffomn up into 
such ft beanty ?" As he spoke he pressed the rose uncon^ 
MMNidf to hu 1^6^ and leaned against the wall with his eyes 
iied vpoBL the gxoimd in deq^ abstraction, not observing 
Aat old Walter had been at his side Unt some moments, till 
tbe hitter roused him from his reyerie withafriendly tap on 
tils shonlder. ** Whereabonts were you, young man ?" said 
he pleasantly; ^ Yon stand there like one who has seen a 

''Even so I feel," said Edward; ** yon will excuse my 
tPonbling yon witii this visit." 

''We ought not to be such stnmgers to each other, my 
young friend," said the old man in a cordial manner. ** It 
ii now more than four years since y6u were in my house. 
h it weil so entirely to forget the fr^nd of your &th<H*,your 
old guardian, who surely neyer meant auy thing bat your 
welfiffe, though we may have had siMne little differ^ioes with 
eich other?** 

Edward bludied, and did not ezactiiy know what reply to 
make: ^ I did not suppose you would miss my friendship," 
ke at last stammered out; ''many things indeed might hare 
been otherwise; but the errors of youth— ^" 

*Let these pass," said the old man cheeduUy. ''What 
now f<Rlnds us tarenew our old acquaintance and friendship ? 
What may yofur present errand be ?" 

Edward cast his eyes on the ground,-4hre w a brief glance 
en his old friend,r-hesitated a moment,— 4hen "walked dow^ 
ty 1^ to the pillar against which he bad placed the picture, 
whieh he new took out of the wrapper : " Look her^" said 
he, *what I have unexpectedly discorered among my late 
fiiAer's effects; this picture has been kept in a cabinet whi<^ 
I never thought till lately <^ opening; connoisseurs tell me 
it is an excellent Sacyator Rosa." 

** So it is !*' exclaimed old Walter with bzightening looks. 
" Ah ! what a noUe discovery ! What a piece of unexpect- 
ed good luck is this ! Yes, my late beloved friend had tresr- 
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4 THE PICTURES 

siires in his house ; he did not even know the valine of what 
he possessed!" . .>. 

He placed the picture in a proper point of view,— exa- 
mined it with delighted eyes,— ^stepped nearer,—- drew hack 
again, — ^traced at a distance the outlines of the figures with 
the finger of a connoisseur, and at last inquired : '' Will yon 
sell it to me ? Name your price, and it is mine— if you are 
not very unreasonahle." ; 

In the meantime a stranger, who had heen employed in 
another part of the gallery sketching after a Julio Romano, 
approached the spot. '' A Salyator ?" inquired he, in a half 
sarcastic tone, ''you really found this Salvator among sonie 
o/c/ articles ?" 

*' Yes," rejoined Edward, casting a look of o£fended pride 
on the stranger, whose plain surtout and simple manners 
pointed him out as a travelling artist. 

" Truly then you have heen egregiously duped," replied the 
stranger, in a haughty tone, ''if it he not that you are yourr 
self the deceiver I This painting is evidently modem enough, 
— ^perhaps quite new, — ^not older certainly than ten years, — 
an imitation of the master's manner to he sure, — good enough 
to deceive one for a moment, hut which cannot conceal its 
points of failure from the close examination of a connoisseur." 

" I am confounded at such arrogance I" exclaimed Edward 
losing all composure. "In my father's collection nothing 
ever found a place hut the very hest pictures and originals ; 
for he and Mr Walter here were always esteemed the first 
connoisseurs in town; and if you desire more evidence, you 
may step into Erich's, the picture-dealer, . and examine the 
feUow of this Salvator, for which, only a few days ago, a trap 
veUer offered him a very large sum. Compare them, and 
you will see that they are hy the same master, and are pairs." 

"So " rejoined the stranger, sneeringly, "you have 

also some knowledge of that Salvator ? There is no douht 
indeed that it is from the same hand as the one now before 
us ; but, in this town, originals of that master are rare, an^ 
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wa&Msr Mr £iioh nor Mr Walter is poflseased of one. I am 
familiar with Rosa's pendly and I will give joa my word h^ 
never touched these pictures,— -that tibiey are tbe woric of 
Mwe modem artist, who wished to deceive the amatems." 

'^ Your wordl*' exdaimed Bdward, now reddening with 
jfldigBation, ^ Your word! I do think that mine on the pre^ 
Bent occasion is worth as much, and perhaps more than; 
fears!'* 

** Certaialj not !" rejoined the Unknown. ** And, besides, I 
must regret that you have allowed yourself to be transported 
into such an unbecoming passion, and have made such an ex- 
posure of yourself. It really wonld seem from your conduct 
that you have some acquaintance with the not unskiliiil 
eopyist who produced these ]Hctures." 

* No !" exdaimed Edward, with increased violence ; ** you 
sbaU give me satis&ction for this insult, Sir ! This arrogance, 
— tiiese fidsehoods, which you utter with such boldness, be- 
speak a more than despicable diaracter I" 

Walter was in tihe greatest embarrassment at the occurrence 
of saiA an altercation in his house. Having attentively ex»* 
mined the pictnre, he was now convinced that it was only 
a modem but excellent copy, capable of deceiving even an 
experienced eye; and it grieved him to the heart to find 
vomig Edward involved in so bad a business; but both the 
iisputants had worked themselves into such a violoit passion, 
tbat interference was impossible. 

"What do you say. Sir?" shouted the stranger— ** But 
yea are beneath my resaitment, and I am only glad that 
ehtnoe led me hither to-day in order to preserve a worthy 
man from being imposed upon.' ' 

Edward foamed with rage. ** Such was not his intention," 
said the old gentleman in a soothing tone. 

** Undoubtedly it was his intention," resomed the stranger. 
^ This is an old and stale trick, which they have not even at- 
tempted to play-off in a new shape. I have seen, in the shop he 
tdks of, Hm so-called Salvator Bosa; the proprietor snp- 
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posed it to be an original, and was the more confirmed in his 
opinion when a traveller— who, hj his dress, seemed to be a 
person of high rank— offered him a large sum for that little 
picture; he was to call again on his return to speak about it, 
and begged it to be kept for him at least four weeks longer. 
And who do you think this great person should be, but the 
discarded valet de chambre of count Alten, from Vienna ! So. 
70U see, Mr Walter, it is quite plain that the game — ^whoever 
directs it — ^is intended to be at your expense, and that of 
your friend Erich." 

In the meantime Edward, with trembling hands, had 
wrapped up the picture. Convulsed with . rage he bellowed 
out: " That devil shall pay me for this trick I" and rushed 
forth at the door; but did not observe that the fair appari- 
tion was again looking down from the window into the sar 
loon. 

** My dear Sir," said the old gentleman, now addressing 
himself to the Unknown, '' you have pained me ; you have 
acted too hastily with that young man ; he is thoughtless and 
profligate, but till this moment I never heard of a dishonest 
action committed by him." 

<' One act of dishonesty must be the first," replied the stran- 
ger cooly ; *' to-day this noviciate has at least paid his appren- 
tice-dues, and will henceforth either renounce his new calling, 
or be convinced that it is necessary to manage it with greater 
dexterity, — and, above all, in no case to lose command of his 
temper." 

" He has certainly been himself deceived," rejoined old 
Walter ; '* or he may have found the picture in the way he 
alleges. His fiither — ^who was a great connoisseur — may 
have put it aside, knowing that it was not an original" 

•*You seem determined to believe the best of him. Sir," 
rejoined the stranger; ''but in such a case the young man 
n^ould not have been roused into such an ungovernable pas- 
sion. But pray, who may this hopeful be ?" 

^ His fiither," replied the virtuoso, " was a rich man who 
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went beyond most people in his enthusiasm for the Fine Arts. 
Upon them he expended a considerable part of his fortune; 
and the collection which he formed might weU have been 
called unique. But on this account, perhaps, he too much 
neglected the education of his son ; for no sooner was the 
old man dead, than the- young one's only concern became 
bow to rid himself of his money. He admitted parasites and 
the most dissolute people to his society, and maintained a 
brilliant equipage; and when he became of age there were 
enormous sums to be paid to usurers. But -it was now his 
pride to rush into stiU greater extravagance. The works of 
Art— <x>llected by his father, of whose matchless beauties he 
had no perception — were brought to the hammer, and I pur- 
chased them at a fair price. He has now probably got through 
every thing excepting his fine house, — and even it is in all like-' 
hhood encumbered with debts. I am afraid he has no useful 
talents about him ; occupation he feels altogether insuffera- 
ble ; and it therefore grieves his firiends the more to see him 
thus hastening to his ruin." 

**The every-day tale of thousands," observed the Un- 
known; ^ and the usual course of worthless vanity, which 
leads men to fling themselves gaily into the arms of con- 
tempt!" 

** How have you managed to acquire so in&llible an eye ?" 
inquired Walter. '* I am astonished also at the mann^ in 
which you draw after Julio, — ^not being yourself an artist, 
as you say." 

''But I have long studied the works of Art," answered 
the stranger. '^ I have visited — and not without some ad- 
vantage — ^the most celebrated galleries in Europe; besides, my 
eye is naturally sharp and correct, and has been formed and 
made secure by practice, so that I may flatter myself I am 
above being easily deceived, and particularly so with regard 
to my fevourite." 

Here the stranger took his leave; but not before old 
Walter, who by this time had formed a high opinion of the 
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aeqdremeoEits of the Unkaovn, bad obtftined a promifle from 
bim, that be would dine at bis bouse the suoceediog day. 



Struggling with indescribable emotioos» Edward returned 
home. He rushed fhiiously into the bouse,— shut the door 
TiolentLy behind biniy— «nd hastened through the lai^ apart- 
ments into a small ba(^-room where old Bulenbock wa9 sit- 
ting in the twi%ht with a glass of strong wine before bim. 
** Here^" ezclaimed Edward, ** you old crook-nose, you wine- 
burned rascal,— here is your daub again I Sell it to the soap- 
boiler ; he may use it to light his fire if he fimdes it not !" 

** That would be a melancholy fiite for the dear little pio^ 
ture," said the old man, pouring out another glass with the 
greatest composure. ** I perceive you haye been in a bit of 
a passion, my dear ; has the old boy not come to the scratch 
with you ?" 

^ Villain !" exdaimed Edward, flinging the picture from 
bim with violence. ** And for thy sake I too have become a 
villain I Insulted,— afironted I Oh, how ashamed am I of 
myself I It makes me blush and sicken at heart to think 
that for such a creature as you I have become accessary to 
such a lie I" 

*< It is no lie^ my dear boy," said the painter, unwrapping 
the picture ; it is as genuine a Salvator as I ever executed. 
You did not see me at work upon it, and consequently you 
are not to know by whom it was painted. You have not ge- 
nius enough for our trade, my poor boy. Indeed, I now per^ 
ceive, I was wrong to intrust the business to you." 

** I wiU be honest I" ezclaimed Edward, striking bis fist 
upon the table, — ** 1 will become a reformed character, a(Of 
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tliat others and myself also may ag;ain esteem me ! Quite 
mother man I 'will become ! I will commence a new life !" 

** And why throw yourself into such a mig^hty passion about 
it ?" said the old fellow, emptying his glass. ** J will not hinder 
yon ; indeed, I shall be very happy to see it. I have myself 
exhorted you,—- and preached to you, — and tried to instruct 
you in a profession. Have I not attempted to teach you the 
art of restoring old paintings — how to prepare varnishes — 
grind colours, — ^in short, what pains have I not spared upon 
you, to make something of you ?" 

" Dog of a fellow I" exdaimed Edward ; '* shall I become 
your waiting4M>y, — ^your colour-grinder ? But indeed I have 
stooped even lower than .this to-day, in allowing myself to 
be made the villain of a yiUain." 

''What insulting airs the child gives itself," calmly res- 
ponded the painter, casting a look of indifference upon his 
glass. ** Why, now, were one laying such things to heart we 
might have a %ht, and the most implacable iU-wiU, in the 
twinkling of an eye I But his passion is weU-meant after all; 
the boy has something noble in his whole manner, though to 
be sure he is not very fit for picture-selling." 

Edward leaned his head upon the table, from which the. 
painter coolly wiped away a spot of wine, lest the youth 
should stain his sleeve with it. 

** This good, dear Salvator too," continued the painter in 
a somewhat thoughtful mood, " is reported to have lived, not 
the most blameless of lives ; he is even accused of having be- 
come a bandit; and when Rembrandt, with the view of en- 
hancing the value of his works, gave himself out for dead 
while he was yet in the body, he likewise did not appear over- 
scrupulous about telling the truth,-7-though to be sure he did 
die some years afterwards, and consequently had only miscal- 
culated the date. In like manner, when I, in all love andhu- 
miUty, set about painting such a little piece as this, do I not 
fimcy myself quite into the spirit of the old master, with all 
his fine peculiarities of genius ? — Is not the transformation 
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SO complete, that I fed as if his preciotts soul were guding 
my hand and hrush?— And then, when the picture stands 
finighed and ready before me^ methinks it seems to smile its 
thanks npon me for my kind consideration in having done 
something in behalf of the old gentleman, who was incapable 
of accomplishing orerything with his own hands, and could 
not live for ever. — ^And then, if I, after oomfortii]^ myself 
with a glass of wine, and looking deeper into the merits of 
my picture, satisfy myself, in an orfrhodoz miinner, that it is 
really the performance of the M gentleman himself^ and 
make it over to a feUow-amatenr, only asking a &ir price for 
the trouble I have beeoa put to in allowing my hand to be led 
and my own gsnius suppressed in this manner,, and for thus 
contributing to the diminution of my own fieune as an or^- 
nal artiBt,«-^bes all this, I say, my dear boy, amount to such 
a heaven-crying sin, seeing that I have thus devotedly sacri- 
ficed even my own genius ** The painter here raised the 

drooping head oi his companion, but the grotesque grin of 
his features gave place to a caricatured expression of serious- 
ness, when he beheld the cheeks of the youth wet with 
tears, which were flowing in unrestrained and burning tor- 
rents. 

** C^ my lost yoalh !" sobbed Edward. *< Oh golden days, 
weeks, years, how miserably have I mispent you,— -as if ike 
germs of virtue, honour, happiness lay not within your com- 
pass!" 

Enlenboch knew not how to look, and still less what to 
say, for m.dx a temper and such feelings were altogether new 
to him in his young friend. 

** So you wffl become virtuous, child," ejaculated the old 
feUow after s<Hne pause; ** very well; truly few people are 
fender of virtue than myself; but then it is necessary, you 
see, that one look about them pretty sharply, were it merely 
^o find out what this something men call virtue is. To scrape 
together money, — ^to lend it out usuriously, — ^to lie to one's 
self and to heaven, is surely not virtue; he, however, who 
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Im, talents for the task, niU no doubt duoorer it aoniewhere. 
When I ezeciite for any reasonable man a good Saltator 
or a Jcuo Romano, with my own hands, ai^d the thing 
pleases him, I hmr^ soreiy acted more virtoonsly than if I 
had sold the dunce a genuine Raphael, <^ tbo value of 
.vjiich he is so totally ignorant that a ftoical Vanterwbrp 
irouid delight him more ! I see I shall now be obliged to sell 
my great Juuo R(mAMO myself, as you have neither ddll 
nor Imck eooogh f<w such transactionfi." 

" These miserable s<^hisms of thine," cried Edward, ** have 
BO kmgear any weight with me I Take eare lest jvn yourself 
be not bittcai by them. With novices you may succeed, but 
not with such as old Walter." 

"Peace, cbfld," interrupted the painter; * connoisseurs 
are just the best people in the world for imposfaig upon. I 
would not even cwadescend to deal witii your novices. Why 
now, there is this identical good old Walter,—- this nico little 
iBan,*^whDse beautiful Hkhjuenbrbughel you must have seen 
— it hangs on the third pillar, betwoen the 4(eteh by 
RsuBENS ^and the portrait by YANDTKB-^that now was a 
work oi uisifi, i went one day to the dear soul wilh the 
picture. * Do yon wish,' said I, * to pmrehase somethibg very 
beantifnir ' PohV eried he, 'such a caricature 1 What mad 
work is horei I have no taste for such &ncies; but let us 
examine it. Now ffeally, I genevilly do not admit such non- 
sense into myoolieotion; nevertheless, as in this ^cture 
tbere is a little men) of grace and design than is generally to 
be founil in this fimtastical painter, I shallmakean ezcepti<m 
in &vour of it' — In short, he finally retained it, and he now 
ekbiliits it to pe<^le as a proof of tiie variety of his taste !" 

^fitttdsa't you wish to become an honest man?" said 
£dward* ** Is it not high time yon should thiidc of reform- 
ing your ways ?' 

** My yMing oxhorter," cried the old man, **I have been 
nch for a long time. You don't cim^rehend Ihe business, 
•Jid with all your hot spurring you are not yet at tiie goal. 
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When 70a haye reached the end of yonr new yoya^, and 
haye pafsed in safety all the rocks and cliffs and beacons that 
beset yonr path, — ^then you may boldly beckon on me, and I 
may perhaps steer my course towards you. But till then 
leaye me quiet" 

" Then our way diyides," said Edward, again casting a 
friendly look upon his companion. " I haye lost much, but 
not all; something yet remains to me from my fortune, — ^my 
house. Here I wiU liye in a simple style, and when the 
prince arriyes, I will apply to be appointed his secretary or 
librarian, — ^perhaps I shall trayel with him,— perhaps at some 
other place a fortune— or if not, I will look about for some 
employment in my natiye town." 

*' And when is this yirtuous life of yours to commence ?" 
inquired the old fellow with a grin. 

"Instantly," replied the youth; "to-morrow, — ^to-day,— 
this yery hour." 

" Nonsense," rejoined the painter, shaking his grey head; 
" for all good resolyes there is a fitting season. Before one 
enters on a new course of life it is right that he should finish 
the old one with a festiyal, and in the same way ought he to 
begin the new. Hear me now, I am so fond of you, that I 
must insist on your once more giyingto us and to your own 
good taste, a noble entertainment, such aguadeamus and yale 
08 may make them — and particularly myself—long remem- 
ber you. Let us be merry fivr into the night with the best 
of wine ; then you shall strike off to the right hand, and go 
into the path of yirtue and sobriety, and we will remain on 
the left, where we already are." 

" Unconscionable glutton I" exclaimed Edward, unable to 
repress a laugh at the painter's audacity ; " if you can only 
find a pretext for getting yourself drunk, all is right with 
you. Let it then be on Twelfth-Night." 

" That is still four days off," sighed the liquwish old man, 
draining his glass to the bottom, and walking slowly out ni 
the room. 
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*We shall have a amall party at dinner to-day," said the 
councillor Walter to his daughter. 

** Very well," replied Sophie ; ''and is young Edward 1^ be 
of the company ?*' 

''No," answered the fiither; "how came he into your 
mind?" 

" I was only thinking," said Sophie, " that you might per* 
haps feel a little solicitous to soothe him after the unplear 
sant treatment he has met with in your house, though cer- 
tainly without your sanction.** 

" To-day would be most unsuitable for such a purpose,'* 
replied the councillor, "as the very man who ofifended the 
youth is to be of our party." 

" Indeed — ^he I" ejaculated Sophie, in a somewhat peeyish 
tone. 

" It would appear you dislike this stranger ?" 

" Exceedingly I For in the. first place, I cannot suffer any 
one, unless I know exactly who he is. Your incognito is 
always passing himself off in foreign countries for a person 
of consequence, though he may not have the slightest claim 
to such high pretensions ; this is certainly the case with your 
new acquaintance, who has quite the manners of a discarded 
tntor; and yet gave himself such airs yesterday as might 
haTe become the Principal of a Uniyersity«" 

"Well, so much for your first head of otjection. Pray 
what may the second be ?" 

"in the second place he is disagreeable^" continued 
Sophie laughing; "thirdly, he is insufferable ; and lastly, I 
really do hate him." 

" Which indeed appears to be ratio et prima ^ uUima with 
yon," rej^ed the old gentleman ; " but besides him, my friiend 
Erich, and the young painter Diedricht, and that odd, old 
fellow, Eulenboch will be with us." 

B 
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^Oh then," cried S<>pliie, ^perhaps the young' banm 
Eisenschlicht will also be present to consummate my mise- 

Here the councillor raised his finger with a threatening 
gesture, but Sophie paid no attention to the hint and conti- 
nued her inyectiYe : ^ It is a melancholy truth, I have no pa- 
tience for such company. These sort of people chatter and 
smirk, and are yastly polite, and lie with a most excellent 
grace, but are altogether so insufferable that I would rather 
fittt three whole days than sit at table with them. I hate 
your loYCHsick folks as heartily as I do sour currants; every 
word they utter offends me for a week afterwards. As f<H* 
that old, crook-nosed, copper-fiiced sinner, Eulenboch,— I 
hate him less than any of the pack, for he at least is not 
thinkings how he shall get me disposed of like any other 
piece of lumber about his house.'* 

''These airs and habits of thinking," replied the £Gtther, 
** are exceedingly offensive to me : nay, I am now quite an- 
gry with you, — that obstinate disposition of yours will not 
easily, I am afraid, be subdued. You know my sentiments 
on the subject of matrimony — and love, as it is called ; how 
happy would you not make me then, if you would renounce 
that self-will of yours " 

« I must look into the kitchen to-day, at least, for papa's 
credit," interupted the lively girL ** And on your part I 
trust you will not afford occasion to that red-&ced Eulen- 
boch to propagate an evil report of your cellars." So say- 
ing, Sophie ran out of the room, without waiting her Other's 
reply. 

The old councillor betook himself to his desk, while his 
daughter busied herself in the afiairs of the kitchen and table. 
She had terminated her dialogue with her fetther in the abrupt 
manner we have described, because she was well-aware of his 
wish to marry her to his friend Erich, who, though no longw 
a young man, was not so &x advanced in years as to make 
such a match altogether ridiculous. Erich had accumulated a 
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fODffldenible fortune by liis business, and at that moment was 
possessed of a collection of very celebrated pictures by Ital- 
ian masters. It was Walter's plan, that, in the event of his 
daughter being reconciled to the match, Erich should leave 
off business and incorporate this excellent collection with 
his own gallery. In this way he anticipated that his son-in- 
law would ultimately become the proprietor of a very exten- 
dve and excellent collection, which would, by this arrange- 
nent, be likewise secured against dispersion : for it was at 
all times a most alarming thought to the old virtuoso to con- 
cdw the posribflity of his fine gallery beii^r broken np, «id 
Ills ^ctnres sold at an undervalue, and perhaps transferred 
to the hands of persons whose ignorance and want of taste 
might speedily consummate their ruin. Indeed his passion 
for the art was so enthusiastic, that he would cheerfully 
bave bought the collection of his friend for a large sum, had 
not the recent purchase of an extensive estate and garden 
—which he meant his daughter should inherit — rendered it 
inconvenient for him to lay out any fiurther sums of money 
it the time. He had sometimes thought of the • handsome 
young artist Diedricht for a son-in-law; and although nei- 
ther Ute manners of this young man, nor his mode of dress, 
nor even his stile of painting, were particularly pleasing to 
Um, yet he would not have greatly objected to receiving 
Mm as his son-in-law, jGrom the conviction that he would en- 
tertain a due sense of the value of the inheritance to which 
he would succeed. The old painter Eulenbodi was quite 
oat of the sphere of the councillor's designs; but the case 
was different with the foreign connoisseur, whom, since the 
events of the preceding day, he had begun to view with a 
sort of parental eye. With reference to the latter, indeed, 
the saucy remarks of his daughter could not be overlooked ; 
bat the truth was — ^though he did not confess it to himself—- 
that, in looking into futurity, the safety of his pictures lay 
nearer his heart than the happiness of his child. Even the 
young baron Eisenschlicht would have almost satisfied him 

b2 
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as a son-in-law, for the youth had cultiyated his taste in the 
Fine Arts with tolend)le success during his travels. 



Thb forenoon had passed; and the guests came dropping in 
one after the other. First came the youngest of the party, 
Diedricht, arrayed in a German coat of the antique fiishion ; 
he wore his flaxen locks almost to his shoulders ; and a 
Htde nicely trimmed beard in nowise disfigured his fresh coun- 
tenance. The youth addressed himsdf, in a tender, but some- 
what embarrassed strain to Sophie ; but the more he strove 
to exalt the tone of conversation, the more common-place it 
became. At last, both were interrupted and agreeably re- 
lieved by the entrance of old Eulenboch, who, with his 
large red face, and rosy nose, looked exceedingly, odd in a 
peargreen waistcoat and a light grey coat; for Eulenboch — 
like many decidedly ugly people— always chose to dress him- 
self in the most showy colours. The young people could 
hardly suppress their mirth when they saw this figure enter 
the room, rolling itself about in the most awkward fashion, 
and bowing and scraping away with the most ridiculous af- 
fectation of extreme politeness. The stranger was long in 
making his appearance, and Sophie had begun to ridicule 
what she affected to believe was assumed gentility on the 
part of the Unknown, when he made his appearance in a 
plain suit, and the guests proceeded to the dining-room, in 
which they found Erich already seated; he had been engag- 
ed before the entrance of the company in hanging up a picture 
which the stranger and painter were to inspect after dinner. 
Sophie took her seat between Erich and the Unknown, 
and Diedricht, after having made a vain attempt to place 
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lumself at lier side, sat down near Bnlenboch.; wherenpon 
the latter, who had been observant oi all that passed, and 
who always disguised his nudicionsness under an affectation 
of gfood nature, caught the young man's hand, and thanked 
him in the wannest manner for having, as he said, shifted 
his seat that he, might sit near to an old man, who, like him« 
self, was a lover and cultivator of the Fine Arts, hut who, in 
the decline of his powa«, could no longer aspire after the 
lofty flights of the modem school, though, to confess the 
truth, he felt its daring enthusiasm reviving his ancient ar- 
dour, and dissolving the frost of old age. Diedricht — who 
was still boy enough to take all this in good earnest— did 
not know how to express his gratitude to the old painter, or 
how to find sufficient modesty to balance all this humility on 
the part of the senior artist But the old, sly fox secretly 
exulting in the success of his feint, contrived to make the 
simple-hearted youth more and more communicative; while 
tiie latter, believing that he had already secured a humble 
disciple in Eulenbooh, was silently revolving in his thoughts 
how he might best turn the superior practical knowledge of 
the old artist to his own account, vidthout letting him per- 
oeive that the master was in truth the pupiL 

While these two worthies were thus mutually striving to 
deceive each other, the conversation between the host and 
the stranger guest had, partly by chance, and partly by a 
little artifice, fiiUen upon the subject of matrimony; for old 
Walter seldom allowed an opportunity to escape him of des- 
canting upon this topic. ''I never,'' said he, ** could chime 
in with those modes of thinking which have become so fi^ 
shionable within the last fifty years. I call them^^Atbiui^^B^ 
because I too have been young and never could discover that 
they were founded in human nature. It cannot be denied, 
that, upon certain occasions, individuals have felt themselyes 
subjected to the influence of impassioned feelings, with all 
tiieir associated aberrations. For example we are but too 
frequently called upon to witness the evil consequences of 
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anger, of drunkeimesSy of jealousy, of madness. Neidier can 
it be denied that varied mishaps and singolar yicissitades of 
fortune have flowed from that heightened species of feeling 
which is called love. There are men weak enough to think 
love, and all its wild adventures and passionate agitations, 
quite necessary to human existence,— -nay, who boast of 
having been its subjects !" 

The Unknown cast a grave look upon his host and seem- 
ed to nod assent; upon which the latter, exalting his voioe» 
continued : 

^ Suppose we were even to make certain concessions, and 
sdmit as perfectly natural those scenes of courtship in which, 
as they tell us, every thing appears to them in a fairer light, 
and in which they i^ect to feel the whole powers of their 
nature strengthened and multiplied — although they are uni- 
formly, while in this state of sonmambulism, found to be 
lazy in the extreme, and are with difficulty prevailed upon 
to undertake any labour— of what consequence is all this, I 
ask again, even when it turns out in the best possible man- 
ner, to the concerting of a good and sensible match ? I ne- 
ver would give my consent, if I had the misfortune to find 
my daughter indulging in one of those aberrations of 



reason." 



Here Sophie smiled, Diedricht cast a glance at her and 
coloured, and Eulenboch continued emptying his glass in a 
very comfortable manner, while the stranger listened with 
deep attention to the harangue of the councillor, who, now 
quite sure of his maik, continued with increased zeal : 

** No I happy the man, who, entirely unacquainted with 
this perverse passion, forms a rational riesolution to enter 
into the married state ; and happy the maiden, who, in the 
possession of her unsullied modesty, finds a husband without 
ever having participated with him in any of those scenes of 
insanity ! For them is reserved that comfort, that tranquillity, 
And those blessings, whidi were not unknown to our fore- 
fathers, and for which the men of this day have no relish. It 
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was in marriages micYi as thede, colitxttcted in all hnimlity of 
mind, and after reasonable reflection, that people found in 
their increasing confidence, strengthening attachment, and 
reciprocal bearing of each other's weaknesses, a felicity 
that appears all too mean in the eyes of the present proud 
generation, who are therefore only cultiyating the seeds of 
misery and wretchedness, discontent and misunderstandings 
discord and abuse, in the garden of life. Early habituated to 
the intoxication of passion, they look for it in marriage also ; 
and disdaining the necessities of every-day life, they repeat 
on erery hand, in ia thousand shupes, the trickeries of 
their loye-trade, and thus they rush on self-deceived to their 
fiaidruin." 

** Very bitt^, but true," remarked the Unknown, with a 
thoughtful expression of countenance. 

" lake all extremdy bitter things," whispered Sophie to 
her companion ; ** (me cannot easily distinguish whether their 
Httemess is in themselves, or in the ofi^ended taste. Such 
things are of course true to those who relish them." 

Eulenbocli, who overheard this observation, laughed aloud ; 
but the £akther, who had only half-understood the matter, ad^ 
dressed himself in a very complacent tone to his stranger- 
guest: « So we are qnite agreed thatmrdages of expedien. 
cy alone can lead to happiness. I shall never hesitate to be- 
stow my only daughter—- who is neither witliout accomplish* 
ments or money — *dn that tnan, whatever his situation in life 
may be, whose character is amiable, and whose taste, parti- 
cularly in th^ Vme Arte, I can approve, so that my grand 
diSMren may reap the fruits of my toils, and that what has 
been collected in my house by love of art, enthusiasm, sacrii* 
fioes, stady^ and indefatigable labour, may not at last be 
ftmig to the winds, or Ml into tiie possession of the igno^ 
rant" 

Here the oM councillor again paused, and looked upon 
His stranger inth. a smile of self-approbation ; but instead of 
retomingp it as be had done before, the Unknown's oounte- 
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nance ftssuined almost the ezpressioii of a frown; and after 
a short pause, he observed : ** The collections of individuals 
never subsist long. The admirer of Art should sell his trea- 
sures to some prince at a fiur price, or should incorporate 
them with other galleries after his death by wiLL I cannot 
therefore approve of the resolution you have formed with 
respect to your daughter, although I agree in your general 
opinions on marriage. And, upon the whole, I must say, 
that matrimony appears to me a very hazardous afiair. K I 
were not already betrothed, and restrained by a thousand im* 
portant reasons from breaking my faith, I would foUow out 
my real inclination by remaining unmarried." 

The old councillor coloured at this unexpected piece of 
information, and fixed his eyes upon the floor ; at last, though 
not without some embarrassment, he joined in other topics of 
oonversation with his guests : — '' The last sale of prints," ob- 
served the picture-dealer, *' has not turned out nearly so well 
as the proprietor anticipated." — ^^ That is frequentiy the case 
with sales," remarked the young lady in a satirical tone; 
''no one therefore should engage in such transactions who is 
not driven to it by utter necessity." 

Diedricht, who was not quite au fait to the whole of this 
conversation, spoke in an open-hearted manner, and express- 
ed himself with great animation on what he was pleased to 
call the barbarity of sales, at which it was quite customary 
to find. the most rare and valuable pieces of art entirely over- 
looked, and others again injured by loungers and workmen; 
by all which the reputation of the great masters was perpe- 
tually injured, and the feelings of tiieir real admirers pain- 
fully wounded. By such a strain of talk the young man 
very speedily recommended himself to the good graces of the 
old councillor, who, clearing up his clouded brows, expressed 
his cordial approbation of the young painter^s sentiments. 
Sophie, who perhaps dreaded that a new proposal might 
€ome forth under the covering of, enthusiasm for the Fine 
Arts, here inquired of Diedricht whether his painting of the 
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Virgin would be soon finished, or if he meant first to exe- 
cate THE Descent from the Cross. ^ 

^ So, you also are engaged npon these moying subjects," 
add the Unknown, casting a wry ghince npon the youth. 
*^ It quite astonishes me how people should waste their time 
snd their genius, in the brightest period of life, npon such 
Bubjects. Methinks we have enough of Holy Families for 
the art ; there is nothing new to be added or invented in 
these things ; and then again, those corpses and those dis- 
tortions of agony, are so completely opposed to all that may 
Aeer us and fiusdnate our senses, that I am ever compelled to 
turn my eyes away from them. Art should enhance the Talue 
eflife, and give cheerfolness to existence under its potent 
witchery. AH the misery and annoyance of the world should 
fisappear, and our imagination sho'idd be left untoHured by 
painftd fimtasies; the woild of sense ought ever to brighten 
before us in a fresh and cheerful light ; it should enrapture 
US with its mild graces, and thuid be made to exalt our con- 
ceptions. Beauty is joy, — Hfe, — ^power ; he who delights in 
darkness and gloomy impressions, knows litUe of the human 
heart Or, perhaps, you are one of that dass of people who 
are always standing before such pictures in the ecstasy of an 
artificial fidth, and who maintain that a species of devotion 
must be kindled in men's hearts when they enter into the 
^irit of such subjects, and appreciate their value with the 
feelings of Christians ?" 

'And would that be," exclaimed Diedricht, with a degree 
ef haste and violence, ''so unheard of, or so uncommon a 
drcmnstance ? In beauty, where it appears, what charms the 
•eoses is exalted by genius to a degree of divinity ; and in the 
tome proportion the mute respect, the vague emotions of un- 
enlhusiastical minds are raised by art into heavenly devotion, 
it is pardonable— though in the nature of things unwarranted 
—when even a miserable picture enraptures the pious gazer 
■M^ly by the force of its sacred subject ; but to me it is ut- 
teily incomprehensible how any susceptible heart should not 
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be mored to derotioii and faith while standing before the 
SisTiNiAN Mary at I)re8deii. I am quite aware that the mo- 
dem attempts of young artists — among whom I must Glass 
my self— have scandalized a great many very ezoelleht persons, 
— ^but people should for^;o prejudice, and suffer themselves 
to be rationally convinced that the old, worn-out track can 
no longer be called a pathway. What did those who estab- 
lished the new system among us desire but to awaken ori^ 
nal genius, which, for a long time, had been considered quite 
a superfluous thing in all the productions of Art ? And has 
this new school not already produced many works of high 
excellence ? It cannot be denied that it exhibits manifestar 
tions of an original spirit which deserves to be cultivated and 
strengthened) a new path has been opened up, in which in- 
deed — as in every walk of enthusiasm — ^unskilful people will 
continue to run into offensive and blameable exagg;eration; 
but are the bad productions of our time really worse than 
those which were perpetrated of old by the much-lauded 
Casanova? Or is their emptiness more empty than that 
cold copying of the much-misunderstood Antique, which has 
given to the whole period to which I allude the character of 
one great chasm in the history of Art ? Was not the &ntas» 
tic mannerism of these days very comfortable to contem- 
plate? And has the Society for the promotion of Arts, 
though founded by highly respectable individuals, ever been 
able to produce any thing valuable ?" 

" Young man," said the Unknown, with the most cutting 
composure, '* I would require to be ten years younger, or you 
some years older, to enable us to dispute on so important a 
subject. This new fancy has got hold of our times, — ^that 
at least cannot be denied; and we must dream on till we 
awake. If those whom you affect to despise were perhaps a 
little too sober in their way, it is equally true that those 
who now enjoy their ephemeral reputation have been excited 
into a kind of sickly intoxication by the weak and trashy 
bevM'age mounting to their head." 
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" You pn^esft not to dispute/' exclaimed the young pain- 
ter, ''and you do worse — ^you are bitter ! In the moment of 
passion one can scarcely be sure of an impartial judgment. 
The future alone can decide whether the party, whose 
cause you support by such means, shall be benefited by your 
leaL" . 

Sophie here cast an encouraging ghmce upon the youth, 
and the old councillor was not a little disconcerted; but 
Erich taking the lead of the oonyersation, attempted to 
soothe the asperity of the disputants : " A violent contest," 
said he, ''is at any time a sure sign that there is something 
real and worth contending for, lying between the parties, 
which a stander-by can scarcely ficul to perceive, unless there 
be among the dii^utants a lurking intention to belie the 
truth. For a long time the Arts were banished from real life, 
and had become articles of mere luxury with mankind; and 
then it was that men began to forget the connection which 
these arts had at one period maintained with the church and 
wcffld, and their close relation to devotion and enthusiasm. A 
fifigid connoisseurship, a preference for the minutiae, and the 
vulgarities of real life, and an affected enthusiasm now go- 
verned the Arts. I remember the time quite well when the 
finest works of Leonardo used to be exhibited in galleries as 
eorious and rare antiquities ; even Raphael was to be ad- , 
mired only under the exceptions of criticism ; the still older 
masters were looked upon with a pitying shmg; and the pic- 
tures of the early German or Flemish schools were never be- 
bdd. without laughter. Barbarism such as this is gone 

*7 " 

"Perhaps has only given place to another, and a still more 

reprehensible disposition!" exclaimed Eulenboclt, now 
flushed vrith wine, and casting a fiery look upon the Un- 
known. " I am truly grieved that in our days the voice of 
die real connoisseur is rarely listened to ; now-a-days enthu^ 
aasm has driven intelligence out of the field; and yet there 
it nothing so truly instructive to an artist as the conversation 
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of a genuine amateur, which may at once inatmct him and 
exalt him in his profession, and which he is sometimes not 
fortunate enough to enjoy for a course of years." 

At these words the stranger, who had evidently lost his 
composure, and had become irritated in the discussion, re- 
covered his cheerful and complacent demeanour. <' Artists 
and the friends of Art," said he, ^ ought always to seek 
each other out, and be thus constantly reciprocating in- 
struction; so it was in former times, and this was one of 
the reasons why painting prospered. Thefuicyof the inven- 
tor gets exhausted and weak, if not refreshed and enriched 
.from sources beyond himself and these can only be found in 
a rational and friendly intercourse with the world; not to 
mention how much an artist's correctness and grace in deli- 
neation, and even in the choice of his subjects, is improved by 
such intercourse." 

'^ You have," replied the old painter, " chosen for your 
particular fevourite, an artist whom I also esteem above all 
others." 

''I confess," said the stranger, ''that I am perhaps too 
exclusively attached to him. I had an early opportunity of 
beholding and appreciating some of the most fiimous prodne- 
tions of Julio Romano; whUe on my travels I found an op- 
portunity at Mantua of fiurther studying him ; and since that 
time, I have been able to justify my preference." . 

''Undoubtedly," rejoined the old painter, "your stay in 
that city ought to be reckoned one of the happiest periods of 
your life. I have frequentiy of late been compelled to listen 
to a great deal of criticism on the works of this Master-Spi- 
rit, in which it lias formed an article of heavy accusation 
against him that he did not treat devotional subjects with 
sufficient sentiment Now all are not endowed with the 
same gifts ; the spirit €ii Julio revelled in the freshness and 
exultation of animal life, — ^his empire was the joyous, the 
buoyant, the imaginative. Yes, and if the heart of the young 
Artist is still alive to the impulses of this rich aod brilliant 
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Spirit, let him g^o to Mantua and make himself aoqnaintf d 
inihe T. Palazzo there, with' — I might almost say^-^^ill ^e 
pomp and heauty and grandenr which heaven and earth con- 
tain ! Let him remaris how, even amid the terrific details 
of the Faix op the Oiamts, pleasure and mirth have been 
partially revealed ; and how in the Saloon op Cupid and 
Psyche, the celestial semblance of beauty has been elevated 
nito perfect divinily by the raptnre-breathing pencil of tlie 
artist r 

Young Diedricht, during this harangue, stared in astonish • 
ment upon his apostate partisan ; he was utterly at a loss to 
comprehend the mystery of such conduct; for, aUhongh 
he most fully concurred in the praise which had been 
bestowed on Juuo Komano, yet the first half of Eulenbodhi's 
harangue seemed to be in direct contradiction to his former 
professions. This, however, was a matter of little conse« 
qnence to Eulenboch, who went on discoursing with the 
onknown amatepr tin both had talked themselves into such 
raptures, that,^ for a time, they allowed no one else to throw 
in a word. 

Erich had now discovered a resemblance between the 
stranger and a relation of the old councillor. This brought 
<m a conversation on likenesses, and on the feet that particu* 
hir features are often repeated in the distinctest manner 
through the most distant branches of a family. ** It is singu- 
brtoo," said the host, ''that Nature often acts in this way 
qmte like Art. If an Italian and a Fleming of the old school 
bad painted the same portrait, both would have seized the 
likeness, yet each would have produced an altogether difie- 
rent portrait, and actually different resemblance. Thus I 
happened to be acquainted in my youth with a family eon- 
listing of several children, on all of whom the principal fea- 
tures in the physiognomy of the parents were stamped, with 
a different character in each, and yet with such deamess 
and precision in all, that the countenance of the several chil- 
dren might have been compared to portraits of the same ob» 
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ject drawn hj different masters. The eldest daughter with 
a fine <k>niplezion and elegant form, might be compared to a 
painting by Corregio ; the second exhibited the same fea- 
tures on the larger and fuller scale of the Fix>rentinb 
school; the third reminded you of the same portrait from 
the pencil of Reubens ; the fourth resembled a picture by 
DuRER ; the next might have been referred to the French 
school, — full, brilliant, but undetermined; and the youngest 
seemed like a fluid painting of Leonardo. It was a pleasure 
to compare these countenances with each other— each show- 
ing the same general contour, yet each so different in indivi- 
dual traits, expression, and colour." 

''Do you remember," inquired Erich, ''that miraculous 
portrait which your old friend had in his collection, and 
which has disappeared, with the other articles, in such a my- 
sterious manner ?" 

" I do," rejoined Walter : " K that portrait was not by 
Raphael^ — as some people affirmed— it was, at least, by a 
distinguished Artist, who had successfully studied that mas- 
ter. Those modems who affect to speak of portrait-paint- 
ing as an inferior branch of the Art, and one which lowers a 
professor's character, ought to have been put to the blush 
before that admirable portrait." 

" How! What do I hear you say ?" interrupted the 8tra»' 
ger, with animation. "Have there been yet more remarka- 
ble paintings than this one lost ? In what manner did it 
happen?" 

"Whether they are really lost cannot be easily ascertain- 
ed," replied Walter ; " but true it is that the pictures have 
disappeared ; perhaps they have been sold into some distant 
country. My friend. Von Essen — ^the father of that young 
man whom yon met with in my gallery — grew somewhat 
whimsical and &ntastic with his increasing years. Our mu- 
tual lore of the Arts had connected us in friendship ; and I 
have no doubt that I enjoyed his fullest confidence. We took 
the greatest delight in our collections ; and his was at that 
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lime £ar superior to mine, which only the carelessness of his 
son, has enabled me to increase so considerably. When we 
wished to enjoy a real treat, we used to resort to his cabinet, 
wh^e the choicest of his pictures were assembled. They 
weare all splendidly mounted, and placed with great skill in 
the most advantageous lights. Besides the portrait I have 
mentioned, there was here an incomparable landscapse by 
Nicholas Poussin, such as I never saw equalled. In the 
soft mild glow of evening, Christ was represented sailing 
with his disciples ; the lovely reflection of the houses and 
trees, — ^the clearness of the sky,— the transparency of the 
waves, — ^the noble expression of the Saviour, — and the hea- 
venly tranquillity which breathed over the whole, melted our 
minds into such melancholy and peaceful aspirations as can- 
not be described. Near to this picture hung a Christ 
CROWNED with Thorns by GuiDo Reni. The expression of 
this picture exceeds every thing of the kind I have since 
met with. My old friend, perhaps, occasionally undervalued 
a little the excellent Guido, but with this painting he was 
always enraptured ; and, in truth, it seemed ever new the 
oftener it was beheld, — a more intimate acquaintance with 
it, only heightened the enjoyment of beholding it, and disco- 
vered new, and still more spiritual beauties ; its expression 
of niildness,--K)f resigned suffering,-^f heavenly compassion, 
— and divine forgiveness, affected even the most callous 
heart ; it was not that highwrought expression of passion 
which is occasionally seen in similar pictures of Guido, and 
which, even ih spite of the excellent manner in which the 
subject is usually treated by him, rather repulses than at- 
tracts us ; but it was at once the very sweetest and the most 
painful of pictures. Opposite to this piece was another by 
the same master, — A Lucretia, who, with a strong, fiiU arm, 
appeared plunging the dagger into her beautiful bosom. The 
expression of this picture was very great and powerful, and 
it8 colouring incomparable. A Holy Mother in the act of 
nusiog up the covering from the sleeping infant, and Jo- 
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s^h: sati Jolm ooliteiiiplatiiig tli« little slumberer, the fi^^es 
as large as life> bad been represented by some old Roman, in 
a very splendid and graceful style. But I should be at a loss 
for words, were I to attempt to give you an idea of this 
unique Van Etkan Annuncution, the glcny, perhaps, of 
the whole collection. If ever colour enjoyed an apotheosis 
as a daughter of heaTen,-<^]f ever painter played with ligbt 
and shade, so as to excite the noblest emotions of the human 
sp]rit,*-if ever pleasure, enthusiasm, poetry, truth, and great- 
ness have been embodied in lines and hues upon canvass, it 
had been accomplished in this picture, which seemed to be 
something more than painting, more than enchantment ! I 
must pause h^re or I should lose myself. — These were the 
pzinoipal pictures : tiiough a Hemling, — a splendid Annibal 
Cabacci, — a small picture of Christ and tiie Soij>i]eBs, 
were very well worth mentioniog; and indeed, there were 
no pictures in that cabinet which would not have delighted 
any lover of the Art. And now conceive — only imagine — 
the oddity of the old man : a short time before his death, all 
these pictures vanished — ^vanished without a trace ! Had he 
sold them ? That question he never answered ; his papers 
should have solved the mystery after his death, but no infor- 
mation appeared upon them. Had fie given them away ? 
But on whom had he bestowed them ? It is to be feared— 
and the thought is a dreadful one — ^that he must, in a fit of 
delirious melancholy, have destroyed them shortly before ho 
died, unable to bear the thought of resigning them to any 
other being upon earth. Destroyed ! Can you — can any 
one conceive the dreadful insanity of the man should my sus- 
picions happen to be correct ?" 

Here the old man became so affected that he could not re- 
strain his tears, and Eulenboch, drawing an enormous yeUow 
silk handkerchief out of his pockety began to wipe, with con- 
siderable emotion, his dark, red countenance. " Do you re- 
member," said he, sobbing, << that angular picture by Quin- 
viN Messis, in which a youthful shepherd and girl were 
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represented in a strange costume, both splendidly painted, and 
resembling — as Von Essen used to assert—his son and your 
daughter ?" 

** The likeness was striking at that time/' replied Erich. 
"But you have forgotten to mention the Saint John which 
o»-tainly liyalled the Gumo. That picture was probably by 
DoMENiCHiNo; at least it was exceedingly like his celebrated 
one. The heaven-raised look of the youth, — ^his inspired 
longing expression, finely, blended with the pensive expres- 
sion excited by the recollection of his having already beheld 
Divinity upon earth, of having cherished it as a friend, and 
<^ having listened to it as a teacher, — ^the reflection of the 
vanished past in the mind of that noble countenance — ^how 
touching was all ! How exalting ! Aye, a few of these pic- 
tm'es might even now save the youth, and once more make 
bim a wealthy man !'* 

''With him all would be lost!*' exclaimed Eulenboch. 
" He would only waste it again. \¥liat exhortations have I 
not spent upon him ! But he will neither listen to an older 
friend, nor to the voice of experience. Now at last, when 
the vraters have come in to his very soul, he repents. He 
saw me moved to tears by his misfortunes, and he pledged 
himself to live a new life from that hour, to apply to some 
business, and to become a well-regulated man. While I was 
embracing him with emotion, he tore himself laughing from 
my arms, and cried : 'But my promise shall begin to be re- 
deemed only from next Twelfth-Night; till that hour arrives 
I must be permitted to be joyous, and run on in my ancient 
course !' All my entreaties were fruitiess ; he threatened if 
I indulged him not in this matter, to renounce the whole 
project of reformation. WeU, his last fete is to take place 
in a few days, — the delay is only a short one, — ^but it shows 
you how littie dependance we can place on his good resolu- 
tions." 

** It has been his misfortune," said Sophie, '' to be con- 
stantly surrounded with grave advisers; a spirit of contra- 
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diction has led hun to rash into the opposite extreme, wi 
his obstinacy has afterwards prerented the company of good 
men from being of use to him." 

''You are in a certain sense right," replied Eulenboch. 
** For instance, he has of late been pestered by that tiresome, 
old, methodistical f^w, the Director of music I I assure 
you Henne's dry preaching will never take root in him ; and 
besides, the old wretch gets uniformly drunk at the third 
glass, and loses his text." 

'"The young man is too far gone," obseryed Walter, 
** When recklessness and prodigality have once become the 
order of the day with such people, they are past redemption* 
A life of every-day virtues appears to them flat and triyial, 
and they quickly sink into utter ruin," 

" Very true," rejoined Eulenboch ; ** and to give you an 
instance of the youth's folly, only think what he has been 
doing with his library ! He inherited, as you know, an ex- 
cellent collection of books from his &thar; it contained 
amongst them treasures, — ^the most splendid editions of the 
Classics, the greatest rarities in Italian literature, and the 
earliest editions of Dante and Petrarch, — ^books, not to be 
met with every day. Well, my young squire takes it into 
his head that he must have a secretary, who is in the mean«> 
time to take charge of his library, make up a new catalogue, 
and arrange the whole in systematic order. A young man of 
dissolute habits, makes offer of himself for this important of- 
fice, and is instantiy employed, because he knows how to 
talk ; there is not much occassion for his services in writing, 
but he must learn to drink a good glass, and ^e master finds 
a most docile pupil in the young rake. Well, the foolish life 
begins ; every day there is some new scene of revelry and 
madness got up, — ^balls, masquerades, sledge^parties : the half 
of the town is treated at Edward's expense ; so, after six 
months have elapsed, master secretary demands his wages. 
"There is no ready money, and it is agreed that the first year's 
salary shall be paid in books according to a fair valuation. 
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Bat neither master nor man have any idea of thevaliie of 
iSnags ; the most precious rarities are in consequence giren 
up to the secretary at the most ridiculous estimates; and 
this expedient once resorted to is frequently repeated, and 
the oftener, as the new favourite has sometimes an opportu- 
nity of heing* at some outlay for his patron, for which, of 
course, he must be repaid in books. I am afiraid, therefore, 
that the book-cases alone are all that is left of his library." 

** No man knows better than I do," exclaimed the coun- 
dUor, ''how inexcusably they hare dealt with the books !'* 

''They are all dreadful stories!" cried Sophie. "Who 
would tell such things even of an enemy ?" 

"But the worst of all," continued Eulenboch, "was his 
passion for the celebrated and beautiful Elizabeth; for itao- 
oomplished, upon a large scale, what all his other follies 
united could only do in detail — the destruction of his for* 
tune, i^he has also ruined his character—- which was rather 
a fiur one. He has good parts, but is too easy, so that every 
one who gets hold of him makes of him what he pleases, 
and all my well-meant advices are spent on the air. I often 
lectured him till midnight in the most impressive style, but 
my exhortations were all lost upon him ; that woman held 
him so fast in her chains that for her sake he ill-used his 
oldest and most faithful friends !" 

The company now rose from table, and Sophie to<^ an 
opportunity, while the old painter was taking het by the 
hand, to whisper into his ear : " Ah, you vilest of all vile 
shmers ! You ungrateful hypocrite ! How could your 
wicked heart consent to slander the man in public whose 
kindness has enriched you,^ — ^whose folly you and your ac- 
complices make use of to turn to his ruin. Till this moment 
I believed you to be good-natured though a little ridiculous ; 
but I now see that you are all your devilish physiog- 
nomy bespeaks you. I detest you !" She turned from him 
with emotion, and hastened out of the room. 

The guests proceeded to the picture-gallery, where coffee 
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was served :--<< But what ailed my daughter " inquired the 
ooundllor of the old painter; ''she seemed in such a hurry, 
and the tears stood in her eyes ?" 

*' Ah, she is a good dear child !" whimpered Eulenhoch. 
** Yon are blessed in having such a feeling-hearted daughter. 
She was so deeply solicitous to know the state of my health 
she saw my eyes inflamed, and said, poor dear thing, she was 
a£raid I might grow blind; this it was that touched her so 
sensibly." 

'' An excellent child!" exclaimed the father. '' If only I 
could see her well-provided for, I would be able to die in 
peace." 

The stranger, who had remained behind while Erich exhi- 
bited to him the picture in the dining room, now joined the 
company with the picture-dealer and Diedricht, and a lively 
conversation ensued. The Unknown criticised the subject 
of the painting, and Diedricht exerted himself in its defence. 
''If Teniers and the other Flemings," said the latter, 
" have represented the Teuptation of Saint Anthony in a 
ridiculous stylo of caricature, the whim may be pardoned on 
the score of their peculiar feelings, and indulged out of res- 
pect to their genius, as they really did not know how to 
create anything dignified. But the subject requires a se- 
rious manner, and the old German master — ^there can be no 
doubt — ^has succeeded in it. If the spectator only be impar- 
tial, he must be at once attracted and gratified by that pic- 
ture." 

" The subject is not at all suited for the Fine Arts !" ex- 
claimed the stranger. " The tormenting dreams of a mad old 
man I The ghost which he sees in his solitude, and which 
by false chains, or by terror, would drive him from his rigid 
meditations, cannot but fall under the class of caricatura 
phantoms, and can only be represented in a fantastical man- 
ner,-— if indeed it can be represented at alL Thus the female 
figure which it is meant should make a dignified and charming 
appearance,-^a beauty in the ripeness of youth, is still only 
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a disgimced spectre; thentiiare are those wild%iires arotiBd 
ker, by the liolent eontrast of which, and tibe tesmar of the 
old man, who striyes to maintain his ooinposiire, she is ren- 
dered donbly ridiculous. This mixture of contradictory feel- 
iog8» isy I maintain, most absurd; and pity it is that genius 
and art should be wasted in producing such effects. Cast 
your eyes now upon that Hoixenhbeucosl which hangs iqK>n 
the pillar; that painter had no eye for truth and common 
sense,— -he forsook nature entirely, and mistook absurdity 
and madnefw for inspiration and genius,—- and yet I like him 
the best of the whole host of eccentrics, just because, with- 
out more ado, he &irly shut reason out of doors. In con- 
trast with this look at the Giant's Sauh>v at Bliantua, as 
painted by Jcuo Rqkano; his singular exhibitions,— his 
groups of animals, and centaurs, and all the marrels of fii^ 
ble, — his bacchanals,-*-his bold consociation of the beauty of 
animal life and the revelry of Yolnptnous loyeliness : plunge 
yourself deep into the studies of this master, and then only 
win yon come to know what a true poet can make, of those 
angular and imperfectly understood phenomena of our 
mind, and how the painter is able to seize and detain those 
several forms of beauty in his fimcy-woven nets." 

'^ This is the way," cried Diedricht, ^ to settle every thing 
at onoe ! A man resolyes to have only one rule and model, 
--in his passionate blindness he r^ers every excellence to one 
artist, — and in his partiality for him, rejects all that he has not 
bad tune, and all that he has not had capadty to do, though 
but an individual, and a mortal, whose eye could not pene- 
trate every depth, from whose fingers Death must sooner 
or later have dashed the pallet, even though his hand had 
been able to embody etery conception of his mind! There 
must be limits to every thing; who can doubt it? But 
those wiseacres who are ever referring one to their imagi- 
nary standard of the beau ideal, do not always remember 
that singular quality of the cock, who, however indomitable 
and warlike he may think himself, when laid on his side will 
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lie immoyeable, provided you draw with clialk upon the 
ground, a straiglit line, as if proceeding directly from his bill ; 
for the poor animal, in this situation, belieyes himself to be 
chained down to the ground." 

" You get oyerbearing, my young spark," said the stran- 
ger, in a haughty tone. '' Good breeding, methinks, will soon 
be reckoned among the lost arts." 

** However that may be," replied Diedricht, •* there seems 
little reason to apprehend that arrogance will soon come to 
be numbered among them, or that vanity will always conti- 
nue to enjoy its full swing." With this remark, the young 
painter made a hurried obeisance to the master of the house, 
and instantly quitted the room. 

" I don't know how I should come to be treated in such a 
way," said the stranger; *'it seems to me that some unlucky 
planet rules over this saloon, that I should so frequently en- 
counter in it a set of bullies who are ready at a moment's 
warning to cut one's throat." 

Old Walter was by this time in very bad humour at the 
occurrence of such scenes beneath his roof. He had been 
obliged at the dinner-table to renounce his hope of obtain- 
ing the stranger for his son-in-law, and he was now reluc- 
tantly forced to reject the young painter also from his plans. 
He turned in a conciliatory manner to the Unknown, whose 
anger was now leading him to devote more attention to the 
HoLLENBREUGEL than he might otherwise have done : ^ Is it 
not truly an excellent piece in its way," inquired Walter of 
the irritated stranger, who had raised his glass to examine 
the picture more narrowly; ^What do 1 see!" exclaimed 
the latter suddenly. ^ Here, where the legs of these two 
devils and the fiery tail of that other' one touch each other, 
a very odd and expressive profile is formed, and, if I am not 
much mistaken, it bears a striking resemblance to your 
friend, the excellent old artist here." 

All drew near to examine the wonderful coincidence ; no 
one had, tiU tiiat moment, discovered the singular effect 
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The rog^h Eulenboch played the astonished one more 
perfectly than any of them. ** Never should I have dream- 
ed," said he, ** that my memory was recorded in such a 
strange album ! But if this malicious old artist had really a 
presentiment of my features, it was indeed too bad of him 
to make this fiery tail just serve me for a nose !" 

^ The thing," said Erich, '* has been contrived in so artful 
a manner that it is impossible to say whether it has been the 
work of accident or intention." 

Walter examined the curious profile, — surveyed that of 
lus fiiend, — shook his head, — and seemed to fidl into deep 
abstraction. At this moment the stranger took his leave, in 
oompany with Eulenboch to whom he wished to show his 
pictures. 

''What ails you?" inquired Erich, who now remained 
alone with his friend in the sidoon. ** Yon seem to be out of 
humour on account of that odd freak of chance which has 
made us aJl laugh so heartily ; the drunkard methinks has 
met with a pretty severe punishment in seeing such a group 
of fiends forming his portrait so truly to the life," 

''Do you really believe it to be a mere accident?" cried 
Walter in anger. '' Do you not . see that the old rascal has 
imposed this picture upon me ? That it is his own perfor- 
mance ? Only look here ; 1 was loth to expose him before 
the whole company ; but not contented with executing this 
portrait of himself, he has even had the audacity to write in 
very minute characters, his own name, Eulenboch, in the 
enormous mustachios of that big devil who is grinding souls 
up there in his hand-mill ! J long ago detected this tracing : 
bat I then believed, as the characters were not quite distinct, 
that the painter himself, or somebody else, had intended to 
write HoLLENBitEUGHEL, aud thus the old fellow himself ex- 
plained it, spelling the name Ellenbroeg when I pointed it 
out to him, and adding at the same time, that artists were never 
very particular in their orthography. Now I see clearly 
through the whole affair. This cursed drunkard it was that 
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sent Edward here on the mission of the Salyator, and you 
yourself got the fellow of that picture from him. And, bo- 
sides all this, who knows but we may find our own &ces 
exhibiting, among the most frightful objects, in a most inde- 
corous and opprobrious fashion?" 

The old councillor was so irritated that he raised his fist 
to destroy the picture, but Erich stepped him saying : ** Do 
not in a moment of peevishness destroy a picture, the pro- 
duction of an able artist, which you may come at some fu- 
ture period to admire. If it has really been executed by our 
Eulenboch— as I myself am now constrained to believe — and 
if even both the pretended Salvators are by him, I cannot 
but admire the genius of the man. The manm^r jn which 
he has sketched himself, is indeed sufficiently ridiculous ; but 
this piece of malice can only fall on his own shoulders, as 
you and I will take care how we buy from him in future ; 
while otherwise he might have still extorted many a good 
dollar from us. But there is something else pressing on your 
mind, — I see it well,— can I give you any advice ? Perhi^ 
it is your old anxiety respecting your daughter ?" 

''Yes it is, my dear friend," said Walter; ** and how do 
matters stand with you? Ilave you reflected upon my 
words ?" 

^ Much and deeply," replied Erich. ^ But my dear old 
friend, although it is quite possible for very ^comfortable 
matches to be got up without love, there must at least be 
some kind of inclination between the parties; now, I find 
nothing of the sort in myself, and I cannot say your daugh^ 
ter is wrong in having none towards me. It would be a 
pity if the sweet creature, with all her lively feelings, should 
be rendered unhappy." 

** By whom made unhappy ?" inquired the fiither. ^ No- 
body can be suggested to her whom she likes, and who is &t 
for her. Yon draw back, — ^the haughty foreigner baa to-day 
«SknAed me exceedingly with his high-flown airs,—- that 
young fallow Diedricht would never make a sensible hus- 
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biaci, as be has i^own himself quite ignorant of the world, 
as for Eisenschlicht, I dare not even speak to her of him. 
Besides, the loss of these splendid pictures still hangs heavy 
upon my spirits. Where can they be flown to ? Look you, 
I would not grudge to see them in the possession of my bit- 
terest enemy, were I only assured of their being yet in ex- 
istence. And then — am I not still a debtor to young Ed- 
ward ? Yon know how cheaply I purchased from him all 
die pictures that were found in the inheritance of his father. 
The youth neither cared for, nor knew the value of them. 
True it is that I never urged him, — I used no inducements 
with him to cheat himself, but yet, — if that young man would 
become honest and well-regulated in his behaviour, — ^if he 
would betake himself to a better course of life, — ^if I could 
only assure myself that he would not be again led astray 
a&d would not waste what I might give him, I would gladly 
advance him a still farther sum of money." 

** Biavo !" cried Erich, and shook the old man's hand. ^ I 
liave never lost sight of the youth; he is not quite so bad 
as report speaks of him; he may yet become an honest man. 
If we see symptoms of amendment, and you still feel attach- 
ed to him, perhaps, in course of time, your daughter also 
might come to think well of him, and she, on the otherhand, 
might be pleasing to him. What think you if with your 
fortune you were to provide happiness for both the young 
folks? Then you might in time be seen cradling your 
grand-children upon your knees, and while teaching them 
the first rudiments of the history of the- Fine Arts, you 
might enjoy the exquisite felicity of hearing them in this 
Yery saloon, lisping the celebrated names of the great Mas- 
ters." 

" Never !" exclaimed Walter, stamping with his feet on the 
ground. ^ What, my only child married to such a hopelass 
good-for-nothing ! This collection bequeathed to him who 
would squander it or sell it for a one-worth I That now is not 
the advice of a friend!" 
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^ Yet," said Erich, *' only be calm ; think of the proposal 
without passion; and try to learn the sentiments of your 
daug^hter." 

•* No ! No !*' cried the old councillor, ** that cannot be — 
it ijihall not be ! Yet, could he still show me one of those 
magnificent incomparable paintings,-— no w, for ever lost — ^per- 
haps, a word might be spoken upon the matter. But do 
spare me all proposals of that kind in fdture. And thoF 
there is that cursed Breughel up there,— *I will hang it up 
where I shall never be troubled with the sight of it, or the 
cursed gallows countenance of that old skmer and his devils 
again!'* 

Here the old man raised his eyes, and observed his daugh- 
ter looking down from the gallery-window, listening to the 
conversation. She blushed, and hastily retired without 
shutting the window, while he exclaimed : ** Aye, there is 
all that was wanting to consummate the day's misery ! That 
headstrong girl has overheard everything, and will be taking 
still wilder vagaries into her obstinate head 1" 

The old friends now parted, and Walter never felt less at 
peace witii himself and the whole world. 



Edward pursued his plan of reform with all the energy 
with which he had adopted the resolution. He had retired 
to his chamber, and spent the first part of the night arranging 
the bills of various debts, which he purposed to discharge in 
the course of the following day. While he was thus enqiloy- 
ed, the rose whidi he had picked up in the picture gallery, 
in the manner we have described, dropped from hi^ breast; 
it was withered and shrivelled, and the thought ocourred to 
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iiim that even thus migkt the newly expanded blossom oi 
his hopes wither before the frown of a scornful world; ne- 
yertfaeless he took conrage, and baring placed the flower in 
aiase with water, it tdmost instaiitly reyiyed, and bloomed 
80 powerfully that Edward dreaded it would in a yet briefer 
space shed all its ieayes. 

He now set to work upctn the old papers which had be- 
longed to his father, and among the yorious letters and do- 
eomeats -which lay before him he found many things which 
awakened the reminiscences of his early yean^, as well as 
spoke to him of the youth of his father. He had scattered 
the contents of a bureau around him, when amid a mass of 
Ii31s, memorandums, law-papers, and other documents, he 
disGoyered a sheet of paper, containing a catalogue of his fa- 
ther's gaUery, with an historical account and yaluation of 
the yBriouB pictures, and a note of whateyer had appeared 
remarkable to the possessor relating to eyery piece. Edward, 
who had just returned from a tour when his father died> 
had often sought for these lost pictures but in yain; he now 
hoped he might discoyer some traces of them, and he did, in- 
deed, discoyer in another packet a memorandum specifjdng 
the yery pictures which were amissing, their painters, and 
former possessors. The hand-writing of this document was 
evidently that of his father while under his last illness, and 
at the bottom of the slip the words appeared : *^ These pic- 
tures are now——" farther the hand had not written, and 
eyen this line bad been cancelled. 

Edward redoubled his researches^ but could not discoyer 
my thing more. The candle was now nearly consumed, 
--his blood had become heated, — he tossed the writings 
hurriedly about the room, but could not find what he was 
in search o£ At last he laid his hands upon an old tarnish- 
ed piece of paper, which, to his astonishment, he found to 
be a bin granted seyeral years before, and in which his Ei- 
ther acknowledged himself to be indebted to Walter in a 
?ery considerable sum. The bill had not been discharged, 
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though it remained in the hands of the debtor : How was 
this circumstance to be accounted for ? 

He put the obligation into his pocket-book, and calcukited 
that if the document should prove a valid one, scarcely any 
surplus would remain to him after the sale of his house. 
He cast his eyes upon a sum of money which he had laid 
apart for the relief of certain poor families, whom he had 
hitherto secretly supported,— for Edward was equally lavish 
of his money in acts of benevolence, as in ministering to his 
foUies ; and the former might, in his situation, have justly 
been characterized as acts of prodigality : ** If," thought he, 
'^ I could avoid touching this money, and once more admi- 
nister consolation and relief to these wretched families, it 
might afterwards be just as well for me to begin from the 
beginning, and to trust solely to my own unaided exertions in 
recruiting my fortune." Such were the youth's last thoughts 
before he sunk into slumber. 



Edward had been invited by the old councillor to dinner,—- 
a thing which had not occurred for a long time ; and though 
the youth did not well understand how his old friend should 
have come again to show him such kindness, yet he had ac- 
cepted the invitation cheerfully, and the more so, perhaps, 
as hoping to renew his former acquaintance with Soplde. 
He put the bill he had found the evening before into his 
pocket. He was little pleased to meet the Eisenschlichts, fa- 
ther and son, at the councillor's; but being seated at table 
opposite to Sophie, he addressed the conversation chiefly to 
her, and endeavoured to appear cheerful, although his feel- 
ings were not a little irritated by various circumstances. It 
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did not esoape his obserratioiiy that Walter showed much 
attention to young Eisenschlicht, whilst he felt himself al- 
most neglected ; it was also a common report in town that 
the oouncUlor was wishing to make the young wealthy ba- 
ton his son-in-law. The latter, on the other hand, seemed 
flattered by the old man's studied attentions, while, at the 
same time, he received them with an air which seemed to 
inlamate that he conceived them nothing less than were due 
to him. Erich, who was of the party, and well-disposed to- 
wards Edward, did all in his power to prevent any burst of 
embittered feeling from the excited youth. As for Sophie 
she was cheerfulneas itself. She had dressed herself with 
more than usual care, and her £ither turned many a scruti- 
nizing glance upon her, for her dress was in many respects 
diiferent from her ordinary one, and reminded him forcibly 
of the lost picture by Messis, the characters in which bore 
80 strong a resemblance to his daughter and the son of his 
deceased friend. 

After dinner the company assembled in the picture-galle- 
ly, and Erich smiled on observing that his friend had really 
hung up the Pseddo-Houjbnbreughel in a comer where it 
conld scarcely be observed. Young Eisenschlicht sat down 
beside Sophie, and sedulously addressed himself to entertain 
her. Edward paced rapidly up and down examining the 
pictures ; Erich conversed with the iather of the young sui- 
tor ; and Walter kept an observing eye upontJL 

''But why," said Erich to his neighbour, ** have you so 
great a dislike to the Flehish Scho<d ?*' 

** Because it is so devoted to vulgar life, — ^to sketches of 
low peo]^ and beggars,*' answered the wealthy gentleman. 
" My disgust in this respect," he continued, in a strain of 
inuiang affectation, ^is not confined to the Flemish 
Sdiool alone ; I hate particularly the Spanish, and much of 
the iTAUAif. It is surely unpleasant enough that one can^ 
not always shun such wretches in the streets ; but really for 
an artist to expect that I should be pleased with such defor- 

d3 
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mities of creation, when committed to the canvas, is a little 
too much for my patience !*' 

•* Then, perhaps," said Edward, " you would be pleased 
with QuENTiN Messis, whose pencil is so faithful and yivid 
in its sketches of bankers, and money-dealers, at their tables 
covered with money, and with their large counting-books 
before them ?" 

** That does not exactly suit my taste either. Sir," replied 
the critic. *' Such characters we can at any time witness in 
real life. No, if you are to paint to me, let me have splen- 
did and regal processions, with massy brocades and crowns 
and purple and pages and moors I Such things combined 
with stately palaces and wide straight streets, elevate my 
mind, and I am never tired of gazing upon them !" 

" Certainly," said Erich, " Paul Veronese, and many other 
Italians, have furnished us with noble specimens of this 
kind." 

''And what do you say of A Wedding at Canaan in 
this maimer ?" inquired Edward. 

** All feasting," replied the critic, ''is tiresome in painting, 
for it is all show without substance; the roasted peacocks, 
ahd the dainty pies, and the half-emptied bottles are, I hold, 
in all such representations, very tiresome things. But it is 
quite a different matter when a little Moses is drawn out 
from the waters, aiid the princess is standing there in all her 
splendid ornaments, surrounded by her richly dressed la- 
dies, and her guard of halbardeers and men-at-arms, and 
dwarfs and dogs. Oh, I cannot express the pleasure I feel 
when I meet with the painting of some stoty which in my 
youth I had been obliged to con over in a gloomy school- 
room, arrayed in^aU the fine adornment of the painter ! But 
of such things you have by &r too few, my dear councillor; 
most of your paintings rely for their effect upcm feeling, — 
exclusively upon feeling, and I don't like my feelings to be 
excited at any time, and least of all by a work of Art." 

^' Still worse," begun young Eiscnschlicht, "are our co- 
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medies ! How can it be expected that one should quit a 
pleasant company, and perhaps an excellent dinner, and on 
entering the theatre, get interested in all the miseries and 
vants of human life, which are there pourtrayed before us ? 
Could there not be some arrangement effected in this city," 
oontinned he, *' similar to that which has already been ac- 
complished in other places, by which with one single con- 
tribution one could rid himself for ever of being dunned by 
the poor?" 

" Indeed the plan you propose would be very convenient, 
no doubt," replied Edward; ''but I can*t say whether it 
would be very praise-worthy, either as an arrangement of 
pdioe, or a suggestion from the amateurs of Art I at least 
cannot help feeling commiseration for a poor man, and I 
should not like to resign him wholly to the mercies of ano- 
ther." . , 

" I am quite of your opinion !" cried Sophie. ''I do not 
like these blind indiscriminating books, in which one writes 
down his name and contribution, and then leaves the rest to 
an unknown hand to make what allotment it pleases of your 
bounty. In some countries, I am told, a promise is even re- 
quired of you, that you wiU not bestow any private charity ; 
but how can you shut your ears to the voice of want? 
When I give to the needy 1 enjoy the satis&ction of know- 
mg that I have gladdened the heart of a fellow-creature." 

'' And it is just you— and such as you," interrupted the 
man of wealth, ''who keep up mendicity in society! Bo- 
cause, forsooth, we cannot resist a sentimental feeling of effe- 
minate vanity and mawkish benevolence, we must maintain 
a body of poor amongst us, that we may have the pleasure 
of contributing to their support ! It is this, I say, which 
renders abortive all the better measures taken by govern- 
ment to eradicate pauperism." 

"You view the matter in a different light from that in 
▼bich it is regarded in Switzerland," said Edward. " In 
one of the Catholic cantons of that country, there lived an 
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aged pauper, who had. called so often at every door, solidt- 
ing aims, that he had become quite well-known and fiuniliar 
among the simple-heaited peasantry. Bat one day it, hap- 
pened, that the people of a cottage at which he had present- 
ed himself for his usual dole, were so much occupied with a 
sick person, that the beggar was forgott^i in the bustle. 
The M mend]43ant waited till his patience was exhausted, 
but failing to obtain a hearing, he turned away in great 
wrath, muttering to himself: * Well, well, see where you 
will get another beggar I' *' 

All laughed at the story of the Swiss beggar ; but Sophie 
maintained that the conduct of the poor man was quite rea- 
sonable, and his threat a yery alarming one. ** Certainly," 
Ae aigued, ''if all opportunities of exercising our benevo- 
lenoe, in one shape or other, were denied us, life itself would 
soon become cheerless indeed. When the feelings of com- 
passion are once extinct in any bosom, joy and {deasure will 
soon be strangers to it. He who has it in his power to be- 
stow, is more blessed fyr than he who receives. Alas^" she 
added, with great emotion, ** this only Boitejis the hardship 
of the exdusiyeness of property, that some portion of those 
riches which indiyiduals abstract from the general store and 
heap aroimd themselves, is ever and anon overflowing to the 
needy, and men are not allowed in the reciprocation of bene- 
fits, wholly to forget that they are brethren I" 

The &ther cast a disapproving look upon his daughter; 
but Edward interrupted the reproof which was about to 
drop from his lips, by exclaiming: ''Ah, if the majority of 
mankind thought as you do, we should find ourselves in a 
better and ieaier world ! The tale of the shipwrecked ma- 
riner, or the forlorn traveller, touches our hearts with gen- 
tlest sorrow, and yet, do we not find ourselves every hour 
looking down as it were, from a promontory on a scene of 
misery and distress beneath I Yes, from our concerts and 
our fetes, our private retirements and our ordinary pursuits,, 
we are looking down on a thousand groups of wretched be- 
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iiigs who wander about forlorn and destitute in the gloomy 
world beneath us I'* 

" The exaggeratiofis of youthful fancy !*' exclaimed old 
Eisenschlicht. ** Nevertheless I .do not doubt that many 
g[ood men — grood citizens have been led away by such de- 
ceitful feelings. But suppose your description of things 
quite true, who would attempt to resist Fate ? "What could 
priyate charity do against the miseries of a whole world ? — 
RelieTe one unfortunate, and relieve another unfortunate, — 
and stiU another succeeds, — atid after all what have you done 
for them ? Only made them more sensible to the miseries 
of their situation by the transient relief from suffering your 
bounty has procured for them !" 

" Oh, do not talk so !" exclaimed Edward. '' Methinks 
your language soundeth like blasphemy ! What avails it to 
the miserable, one moment of sunshine I Oh, Sir, believe 
me, he who finds himself a solitary outcast from society, — 
he for whomi there is no holiday, no market, no company, I 
had almost said no church, — ^he whose ear is all unaccustom- 
ed to the amenities of social intercourse, — ^he who' casts his 
eye abroad upon creation, and meets only the glance of con- 
tempt, or turns it upon the heavens and the stars above him, 
and has there learned to read nothing but doubt and despair 
—that man, I say, may, by one momentary impulse of hu- 
manity moving the soul of a fellow-creature, be sent home 
to his hut glad at heart, and feeling all the sympathy of a 
&ther*s loTe awakened in his bosom, as he distributes his 
loaf to his starving infants, — ^yes, the doubter may return a 
firm belieyer in a presiding Providence, and may once more 
behold in every feUow-creature the face of a man and a bro- 
ther !" 

Edward, who had spoken these words with great emo- 
tion, did not perceive that the strangers and Erich had with- 
drawn, and that he had been left alone in the room with 
Sophie in whose eyes a tear trembled. The entrance of her 
&ther relieved him from his embarrassment He now pro- 
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dooed the bill which he had found aiiKHig his father's papers, 
and presented it to the old gentleman, saying he was airaii 
he was still his debtw to its amount, but that he would 
quickly have it in his power to return it by a new loan 
which he meant to raise upon the security of his house. 

The councillor examined the document with surprise, and 
then, taking Edward by the haad, said in a voice almost 
stifled with emotion : '' My young friend^ I perceive you are 
yet better than the world and 1 once thought you. I cannot at 
this moment charge my memory with any of the circum- 
stances connected with this bill ; your father and I had many 
mutual transactions, but, to confess the truth, our accounts 
were not always so well-adjusted as they should have been; 
but as for the bill itself, there is no doubt it must be instant- 
ly canceUfid. On no account could I accept of the money 
from you. — Indeed, I am stiU your debtor for those pictures 
which you sold me so greatly beneath their value. If I can 
be of any service to you, my dear child, you may depend 
upon my anxiety to assist you." 

Edward took the old man's hand, and exclaimed : '* Oh 
yes, you can serve me 1 Be a fitther to me I Assume the 
place of that parent whom I lost too early for my own hap- 
piness I I solemnly assure you I have resolved to embrace 
a new course of life ; but the counsel, the assistance of a fa- 
ther, I still need to inspire me with the sdf-confidence n^ 
cessary to execute my resolution." 

" Even in such relations might we have stood to each 
other," replied Walter, '' but you despised the counsel of an 
old man. However, I shall just» to satisfy myself, glance over 
my books to see if I can find any account of the transaction 
which led to this bilL" 

The M man went out and left both the young people 
alone ; they looked for awhile in silence upon one another; 
and then flew into each other^s arms. Sophie gently disen- 
gaged herself, and looking tenderly on the youth, said: 
** How, Edward, what means this ?" 
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" Love,'* exclaimed Edward, ^ happiness, and eyerlasting 
fidelity ! Oh, my beloved, I feel as if I were just awaking 
from a de^ dream ! The happiness aoce so near me, — ^to 
which my worthy father had so early destined me, when 
you were still in the cradle, — ^I rejected like a spoiled 
child, to make myself despicable to the world, and to my 
own conscience. Can yon then pardon me, lovely bein^? 
Can you love me ?" 

" I wish you. well firom the bottom of my heart, my old 
playfellow," replied Sophie; ^bnt for all that we are not 
yet happy." 

''What opposes our happiness!" exclaimed Edward. 
*" Oh how deepfy ashamed am I to have so grievously mis- 
understood your noble fiither I How kmdly ho has treated 
me! How cordially he pressed me to his bosom like a 



«m!" 



*< But you singular man," replied Sophie, laughing, ''that 
was not at all his meaning. I am sure he will not listen to 
a syllable of what is now running in your head. We must 
also know each other a- little better, my good friend. Li a 
few years, perhaps, you may have changed your mind !" 

" No !" exclaimed Edward, kneeling at her feet ; " do not 
misunderstand me ; be as good, as mild as your eyes now 
declare yoo, and I feel your fiither will enjoy our happiness 
and Uess our union !" He took her in his arms without 
perceiving that her father had returned, and was dose be- 
hind him.*— —^ 

"What means this, young gentleman ?" cried the old man 
hi great anger. ** Bless the umon t No ! chase,*--banish 
from this house the young rascal who so abuses my confi- 
dence and good intentions !" 

Edward had risen ; he looked earnestly into the M man's 
hce, " Do you not intend to bestow your daughter's hand 
apon me ?" inquired he in a calm tone. 

" What !" cried the old man with the greatest impatience. 
'Are yon mad, fellow ? Give my daughter to a man who 
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has layished away the inheritance of his father — ^the most 
precious paintings ! No I And if .you were possessed of a 
thousand such paintings, you should not have her I Fine 
gentleman truly I First he brings me an old worthless bill, 
protesting that he is ready to pay it ; and then he allures 
me into a noble emotion, and all this that he may persuade 
me to throw away my daughter upon him ! No, no, my 
young spark, the game is not so easily played with me ! 
The bill has been already paid, I find from my books, and I 
am still ready to assist you with my best advice, and with 
money if you want it ; but my daughter is not to be aspired 
to by you, and for that reason I hope you will in future 
spare me your presence in this house. She does not care 
for you; say, Sophie, would you share fortunes with such a 
good-for-nothing T* 

** I have not thought of marrying at all yet," replied So- 
phie ; " and last of all would I take him, who is better fit 
for any thing in the world than for a husband." As she 
spoke she cast a half-frowning, halfHsmiling glance upon the 
youth, and walked out of the saloon. 

'* Sophie I" exclaimed Edward, motioning to follow her, 
but the old gentleman held him back. 

The youth was now excited to desperation, he put his hat 
on his head, and placed himself before the councillor : *' I 
go, sir," he began, in a voice in which grief and anger seem- 
ed struggling for expression, — ** I go, and my shadow shall 
not darken your threshold again, till you have invited me,— 
yea, till you solicit me not to despise your humble abode ! 1 
cannot be baffled; — ^talents, good behaviour, application shall 
raise me to the highest offices in the State ! I am already 
recommended to the prince; but my fortune stops not 
there, — I will mount — amount — amount to the highest pin- 
nacle of my ambition. And then you will cast yourself at 
my feet, and swear you were wholly unworthy of such a 
son-in-law I" 

With these words Edward rushed out of the house, and 
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the ooandllor looked after him, muttering: <'mad — quite 
mad." 



A HEATT fiill of snow assisted in cooling the heated brain of 
the young man as he walked home; and before he had 
reached the door of his own abode, he felt heartily ashamed 
of the exhibition he had made of himself. He now hasten- 
ed to prepare himself for the interview which he expected 
to have with the prince that evening; and having completed 
his toilette he felt no small satisfaction on surveying his 
handsome ^gvre in the mirror. ''It will do!" said he. 
''Grace — ease— elegance-— accomplishments^— they must Uffc 
me into &your. I will visit foreign countries with the. 
prince — become his companion — ^his : very dear . friend— p^nd 
then, then, I surely will not theu forget her who firstawoko 
me from the dream of destruction !" 

Edward could not help smiling at his own boastful solilo- 
quy. He took the rose, now fully expanded, from the vase 
in which he had placed it, and pressed it devoutly to his 
lips ! but it yielded its leaves to his touch, and he felt as if 
the omen were a bad one. The carriage was now at the 
door, and stepping in he drove towards the palace. 

On his arrival at the palace, he gave his letter of recom- 
mendatiou to one of the gentlemen in waiting, and while 
paring through the drawing-room, surveying the multiplica- 
tions of his handsome figure in the surrounding mirrors, was 
surprised at the sudden apparition of young Diedricht, who 
rushed out, in breathless haste, from an adjoining apartment : 
"How! What!" exclaimed Edward. "You here! Are 
you acquainted with the prince ?" 

IL E 
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« Yes — ^no !" stammered Diedricht ^ It is a most surpris- 
ing coincidence — I will tell you afterwards; I have no 
time to speak just now.'* 

Edward would have detained him, but at thb moment a 
lady glittering with jewels entered the room by the same 
door from which Diedricht had issued, and motioned him 
away with indignant gestures. The poor painter seemed in 
the greatest consternation, and quitted the room with a most 
awkward bow. 

Edward was about to make a profound obeilance as the 
lady approached him ; but surprise rivetted him to the spot 
on his discoToring in the brilliant female befcwe him, the very 
woman whose character had ruined his own reputation, as 
her extravagance had dissipated his fortune. 

''What I" ezdaimed the youth. '^Yoa-~-yoa here, in 
these rooms I" 

^ And wherefore not ?" replied she, laughing, '^ Are you 
not aware that the prince is a very good friend of mine ? 
And if you have any &vour to ask, I may, periiaps, be use* 
fill to you ; for Ae is a much more roMonaUe man than I 
ever found ytm to be.*' 

Edward hesitated to coinmunicate his views and wishes 
to the very wonum who had bees most instrumental in his 
ruin. However he felt the difficulties of his situatum, and 
made a lull disclosure c^ his plans to her. She promise to 
assist him, and even sf>oke with confidence of his success : 
<^ Bat keep your finger on the matter," she added; ^ and 
above all, do not betray the slightest acqiudlitiittce with me 
before the {Mrinoe." 

She left the apartment^ and Edward iras roused from the 
reverie into whidi these unexpected meelbgB had thrown 
him, by the entrance of anotheor personage. — ^It was the very 
man whom he would have last desired to see in his present 
circumstances — the Unknown whom he had met with in 
Walter's gallery ! 

Edward, however, mastered his passioo, and stepping tip 
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to him, said : ** Yoa belong, I paresume, to the prince's reti- 
nue; perhaps you can tell me when I shall have the honour 
of paying my respects to his highness." 

The stranger surveyed him coolly for a few moments; at 
last he oondescended to open his lips, and said in a cold and 
haughty tone : ^ Yes, I can tell you; no one I belieTe could 
better inform you when you might see his highness.^' 

Edward was confounded cm obseiring that the Unknown 
held his own letter of recommendation open in his hand. 
''Is it not the prince's pleasure, then, to see me P" stammer^ 
ed he in great consternation. 

** The prince is speaking to you," replied the stranger in 
such a cool and cutting tone that Bdward lost all compo* 
ime. ^ I have been in the town for some days,'* continued 
the prince, ** and during my incognito, 1 flatter myself I 
baye obtained some real insight into men and characters, 
Of course you recollect the drcumstances under which we 
met, and will not be surprised to hear that tiiey hare inspired 
me with a proper distrust, towards you, and that this letter 
ef reoommendation-^though warmly enough expressed-* 
csmiot be veceiTed by me. I freely forgive you any per- 
sonal insults you have offered me, as you knew me not at the 
tbne, and your present blushes sufficiently indicate your 
oontritian. A young man of considerable attainments, and 
still better promise, has just been with me; I believe I shall 
find him quite adequate to the duties of the situation which 
yon aspired to fiO. But as you may have calculated too san- 
gninely on the success of your application, and may have 
led yonrself into a little expense, take this as a proof that I 
can forgive and forget injuries." 

The prince extended his purse towards Edward, who drew 
a step back, and firmly, but modestly replied : ** I hope your 
hiffaneBS will not attribute my refusal of your bounty to 
any improper motives, and timt you will allow me to be 
guided by my own feelings in declining a gift which, under 

e2 
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any other circumstances than the present, I should have felt 
honoured in accepting.^ 

'' Young man," said the prince, ** I do not wish to hurt 
your feelings ; and as you force me to esteem you, I must 
still tell you, that in spite of the circumstances under which 
we became acquainted^ we should haye come to a good un- 
derstanding, if a person for whom I haye a great considera- 
tion, and who found you here in the drawing-room, had not 
told me so many disadyantageous things of you, and desired 
me not to take any notice of your letter." 

*' I shall not follow the example of that lady," replied Ed- 
ward, now considerably relieyed from his en^liarrassment ; *' I 
neither accuse her, nor complain of her, as she certainly 
spoke of me according to lier own conyictions. But if your 
hijghness would do me the fayour to show me the picture by 
young Diedricht, and some others of your collection, I 
should leaye you with the highest gratitude." 

*' I am glad," replied the prince, ** that you are turning 
your attention to the Fine Arts. I haye only a few pictures 
here; but there is one which I was fortunate enough to 
become possessed of a few days ago, and which alone is 
worth as much as an ordinary collection. 

They stepped into a richly ornamented cabinet, in which 
seyeral old and new paintings were displayed . on the walls 
and upon some easels. *' Here is the essay of the young 
man," said the prince. *^ It promises well, and although the 
subject is not to my taste, the manner in which it is treated 
is worthy of all praise. The colouring is good, although 
somewhat fleshy; the drawing is correct, and the expres- 
sion touching. Only they should renounce painting Madon- 
nas." 

The prince now drew aside a curtain, and placing Edward 
in the proper light, exclaimed : ** But now, look here ! 
Examine this exquisite piece by my fityourite Juuo Romano, 
and be astonished and enraptured!" 

With a loud exclamation and delighted features Edward 
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greeted this large picture; for it was a well-known work of 
his friend, the old painter, on which he had been working 
for aboTe a year. The subject was Psyche and the Sleep- 
Df6 Cupid, The prince placed himself near Edward, and ex« 
claimed : " This single jewel repays me for my journey hi- 
tW ! And to find such a jewel with snch a man I Not to 
say tliat he is an indifferent artist himself; but yet is not 
known as he ought to be. He had possessed this picture 
a long time, and belieyed that it was by Julio ; nevertheless, 
he had some doubts about him, and was glad to learn from 
me seTeral eircumstances respecting that master and his 
iroiks. For, indeed, the <^d fellow has some sense about 
him, and knows well how to value such a jewel; but he has 
■ot yet entered into aQ the excellencies of the master. I 
would haye scorned to have availed myself of his ignorance, 
for he asked much too moderate a price for this splendid 
work which came into his hands in a singular manner." 

** The did man, whose merits are certainly not sufficiently 
known,'* said Bdward, ^ is fortunate indeed to have gained 
for his friend such a connoisseur and noble patron. Perhaps 
he may be able to increase your gallery with more rare 
thio^; for he possesses in his obscure dwelling many works 
which he neither knows nor values, and is capricious enough 
often to prefer liis own works to all old^ ones." 

Edward now took his leave. As he returned home, he 
laughed akmd, and exclaimed : "^ O wwld \ worid ! All ca- 
Hntore and hnmbug! Ob folly, thou wayward child, how 
dost thou sport with thy favourites ! Great Eulenboch for 
•rer! H4>— lio--^6 1 M<h!« excefient than Julio Romano, or 
RaprablI— -Now, J also have for once known a connois- 
warp 
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Edward had made his anungements for the merry eyening^, 
which he had agreed to spend with Eulenboch. A short 
time ago he had viewed the approach of this day with disgust 
and dread ; but now, his frame of mind was such that he 
longed to quaff the cup of intoxication, deeming that this 
would be the last evening of enjoyment he should spend in 
life. 

Towards night old Eulenboch made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by a servant bending under two baskets full of >vine 
bottles. 

: " For what purpose is that ?" inquired Edward. " Has it 
not been settled that it is I who am to treat you, not you 
me?" 

'' And that you shall do too," said the old painter. '* I 
have only brought some provisions to assist our feast, as you 
do not quite well understand how to manage such things, 
and besides, I intend to be quite mad this evening." 

^ A melancholy intention !" said Edward. ^ And yet I in- 
tend something of the kind also, in spite of fate and of 
myself." 

" So, so !" said Eulei^boch laughing. '< And you also have 
a fate ? That 1 did not know before, my young master: to 
me your life seemed for the most to incline to chance." 

'' I beHeve you are witty; or perhaps, you hav« already 
got drunk!" replied Edward. 

" May be, child," rejoined the painter; **butyou will soop 
find means to get me sober again. Our dear little prince has 
placed me in a sort of wealthy situation, which, with ordim^ 
ry discretion, may become a lasting one ; for he patronises 
me most exquisitely. He thinks that this town is not a pro* 
per sphere for a man of my talents, and that I have not yet 
received the encouragement I am entitled to. Perhaps he 
may take me with him, and make a genuine artist of me. 
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for he has the best intentions towards me, and I have just 
sense and talent enough to understand and be advised by 
him." 

'' Rogue that you are !" exchumed his young companion. 
"1 cannot help laughing at the success of your Julio Roma- 
no; but nevertheless, I should not like to stand in your 
shoes." 

The old painter went up to him, stared in his face, and 
said: '^And why not, child, — ^if you had talent for it? 
Every body painte and draws for himself.. and wishes to be 
considered as a mighty original, although most of them are 
only wretched copyists of copies. K you had heard my paF- 
tron analyzing that picture, you would have leai^ed some 
thing ! I am only now beginning to imderstand Julio Ro- 
mano. You can't believe how many excellent things I had 
been overlooking in that picture, — ^how many strokes of his 
Tig^orous pencil I Yes, it is truly a pleasure, to penetrate en- 
tirely into the spirit and conception of such an artist! 
What a deep debt of gratitude I owe my illustrious patron 
and right noble connoisseur, for bestowing upon me, in addi- 
tion to his money, such a full consecration as an artist!" 
^If I had not myself seen him paint that picture," ex- 
claimed Edward, ''he would indeed make me believe it was 
a genuine one I" 

** What have tfou seen ?" exclaimed the old painter, in a 
tone of great loftiness. '' What do tfou know of the magic 
powers of Art, and those invisible spirits which we painters 
can call up around us, by colour, and design, till we have 
embodied them on the immortal canvas ? Novice that yon 
are, these are mysteries to you ! Do you believe we masters 
paint only for the sake of painting, and that every thing may 
be done provided you have a pallet, a paint-brush, and good 
intentions ? O my dear ignoramus, there must still be many 
fortunate conjunctions, starry influences, and the good- 
will of unseen spirits, ere you can accomplish . such great 
things ! Have you never remarked how a delicate, deep-re- 
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fleotingf artist tendji hia iiet,«^ow lie plunges bis peadl in 
the finest hues, that he may attract the most beautiful ideal 
into his toils ? He has proposed, for example, to paint an 
Apollo ; he draws, and paints, and wipes, and brushes, and 
smiles with nervous ecstasy and the sweetest delight upon 
the dear creature as he draws it forth fiKMU the chaotic mist. 
And then, perhaps, when he has done he finds he has caught 
some great buck^teethed down, who grins npou him from 
the Arcadian scoiery in which he has stuck him I Now if 
you are of opinion, that for painting a holy stcnry it is only 
neoeaaary that a man should turn his whole devotion to it» 
yon are gx«atly mistaken ; and onr young firiend here, who 
ia pcNseas^ of ao great talents^ may easily satisfy you how 
wrong yon are.^ 

Diedrieht who had entered at the moment, but only heard 
the laat expression, took the 4^>povtnnity of dwelling upon 
it at sCMne lei^fth. Meanwhile Eulenboch ordered the table 
to be covered, and arranged the wine-botte in that order in 
which they were to be used. These preliminaries adjusted, 
he fiaund leisure to turn to Edward with the question : 
" What are your intentions for the fhtnre ?" 

•^For the present not a great deal,** replied he. « How- 
ever, I intend to resume my negleeted studies, and to apply 
myself particularly to history and modem languages. I will 
abridge my establishmen^-^I mean to let those parts of 
my house which bow stand unoccupied, and to retain and 
ke^ only thia small druwing-reom and the room next it; 
and in this way I hope to get over the first years without 
much anxiety or difficulty.^ 

*^ Your arrangement does not please me at all," said Eu- 
lenboch ; * for I don*t believe that these walls are very well 
adapted to inclose a study,*-they have not the true propor^ 
tiQna,-<-»the ideas would jostJe and shake one another when 
you wished to think in a true logical form. Your worthy 
&ther spoiled his beautiful saloon with his obstinacy; for- 
merly one had a view of the street on one side, and on the 
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other, over the garden and park of the hills and distant 
m<mntains. This beautiful view he not only shut out, bat 
he eyen built up the windows with planks ! K I were in 
your place, I would tear down all the tapestry and planks ; 
and if windows must be shut up, I would shut up those 
looking to the street. 

** It was no whim of my father's," said Edward; " he did 
it because he preferred these rooms for his health, and the 
east wind from that side affected his rheumatisms. He could 
enjoy the view of the country at any time from his other 
windows.'* 

** If old Walter was not a fool, you could easily be set on 
your feet again," continued Eulenboch. ''He could give you 
his daughter, who must in any case be provided for in some 
way or other ; and thus all might yet be right." 

''Be silent!" exclaimed Edward, with the greatest vio- 
lence. " For to-day at least let me foi^t what I once hoped 
to become. No ! No ! heaven was once open to me, and I 
gpomed the invitation; now it is too late, and I must re- 
nounce her and happiness for ever ! But how I am to sup- 
port existence without her, the future only can reveal." 

The youth who had hitherto acted as Edward's secretary, 
now entered the room and presented a few sheets to his 
master. 

" What !" exclaimed Edward, casting his eye over the pa> 
ges, " are there only six hundred volumes remaining of all 
my fine collection; and these too the very commonest 
works?" 

The secretary replied with a shrug: "You know you 
were pleased to pay me my salary in books, and I needed 
money, so that there was nothing for it but to take those 
for which I could find the readiest sale. Besides, I am no 
great bibliopole, and may, I doubt not, have been often im- 
posed upon by the brokers." 

" And so it appears I would have acted more wisely," re- 
plied Edward, " if I had sold my books when I got my h- 
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brarian ! HoweTer, now that they are gone, I suppose I 
need not repeat what I have told you before, that I shall not 
henceforth require a secretary. To-night, however, let us 
enjoy your company at our feast." 

Another guest now stept in, to whom Edward and his 
associates had given the name of the Pietist ; for although a 
pretty reg^ular sharer in their debauches, he was ever and 
anon interspersing his discourse with moral reflections. 

« We want but the Crocodile to complete our circle 1" ex- 
claimed Eulenboch, and at the same moment the door 
opened, and the Crocodile presented himself before them. 
The personage on whom, in a moment of mirth, they had 
bestowed this singular appellation, was a little, pale, shri- 
velled old man, whose singular tendency to shed tears as 
soon as he began to get intoxicated, had earned for him the 
name of Egypt's gigantic tear-shedding reptile. 

The guests had now arranged themselves in due order 
around a table covered with truffle-pies, oysters, wines, and 
other delicacies. But before proceeding to the repast, Eu- 
lenboch, assuming an air of gravity befitting the occasion, 
spoke as follows : 

*' My assembled friends, were a stranger, a person utterly 
unacquainted with the illustrious dignity and quality of this 
company, to step suddenly in upon us, and witness the pre- 
parations now made, I doubt not but he would fall into the 
grievous mistake of supposing that he beheld the preluding 
signals and manifestations of such riot, intoxication, and de*> 
bauch, as is fit only for the servumpecus, — ^the ignoble vul- 
gar to enjoy. Even a young artist of great promise, Diedricht 
by name, who takes his seat this evening for the first time 
at our board, and knows not the order and economy of our 
establishment, looks upon our store of bottles with a spark- 
ling eye, and already hangs with outstretched nostrils over 
that goose-liver pie, mistakingly supposing that the whole 
yields promise of excessive sensual enjoyment But gentle- 
men, — I crave your most serious attention, aad hope you 
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will vr&gh well my words, — I say, gentlemen, if a whole na- 
tion unites to celebrate the birth of its prince, — ^if in Arabia 
a whole tribe sits down to feast and make glad, when a poet 
has risen up in it, and has begun to chant his immortal 
verses, — if a mayor's election gives occasion to a noble din- 
ner, — and the very birth of a horse of noble descent is a 
matter of ooremony and rejoicing, — if, I say, these things are 
80, then, I say, most fit and right it is that we should — ^not 
to finish with an anti-climax— cause our hearts to rejoice 
wi&in us when the immortal principle reveals itself in our 
nature, when Virtue herself condescends to a human incar- 
nation ! Yes, my friends — I speak it with deep emotion — a 
youthful member of our community is this evening to com- 
mence his career of virtue; this very evening the chrysalis 
of a beautiltil, a godlike soul shall spring into activity, and 
butterfly-like unf<4d its wings to a new existence. I speak, 
gentlemen, of none other than our noble host ! Already has 
he disengaged himself from the miserable cares and concerns 
of this life, — already his apotheosis has begun, — already he 
is soaring up towards those radiant heights whither a fSew 
godlike men have gone before him. I tell you, my beloved 
ones, that his bosom conceals a heart fraught with every 
grace, and all needM resolution for the achievement of the 
most heroic resolves. Farewell then, friends and companions 
of our youtVgive me your hands ! Farewdl to thee, young 
Diedricht, we leave thee to adorn the altars of thy fiither 
land with noble paintings. And what shaU we say to thee, 
thou devourer of books, thou of the sect of Omar, who 
bast destroyed a new Alexandrine collection ! We bid thee 
fiorewelL And thee, thou Pietist, thou hater of fies and poe- 
try, we leave thee to moralize over a world of iniquity. 
And thou, poor Crocodile, already bathed in tears, give us 
thy paw, we leave thee to weep over thy sorrow in the 
marshes of a tavern.*' 

This sinsrular exhortation seemed almost lost on the com- 
pony. Edward remaiuM silent and thoughtful, the librarian 
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and the Pietist relaxed not a feature of their countenances, 
the Crocodile seemed uncertain whether he should Uiugfa or 
cry, and Diedricht was a stranger to aU the party except Ed- 
ward. 

At last the latter roused himself from his reverie, and in- 
vited his guests to fall to and enjoy themselves. It cost Ed- 
ward a strong effort to drown recollection and anticipation, 
yet he succeeded, and in a few hours the company were in- 
dulging in every extravagance which their overheated &n- 
cies could suggest. Eulenhoch had just finished a long onr 
tion in praise of. wine, in which he had descanted with true 
gusto on every species of the grape's juice from the light 
Lauhenhein to the rosy Aleatico, when the librarian began 
to bawl lustily for champaigne, and the Pietist for punch. 
" O you vulgar creatures !" exclaimed the painter. ** After 
having been brought thus far on your way to heaven, and 
having caught a glimpse of paradise itself, can such an igno- 
ble, manneristica], modem, and disingenious spirit as this 
said punch enter into the most distant comer of your me- 
mory ? Such a miserable brewing of hot-water, bad brandy, 
and lemon acid I And what may such diplomatical, tasteless 
beverage as champaigne do for our present circle ? It opens 
neither the heart nor the mind ; and at utmost need will 
only serve to make us sober again after we have got half 
drunk ? Profane wretches that you are I" 

Eulenhoch knocked his fist violently upon tlfe table, and 
aU the others, except Edward, repeated this gesture with 
such vivacity that the bottles danced again, and several 
glasses were upset and broken upon the floor. The laughter 
and tumult grew louder and louder till at last they rose to 
get new glasses, and Diedricht exclaimed : ** It has become 
cold — icy cold here, punch wiU be good for us now !" 

The night was far advanced, the servants were gone, and 
there appeared to be no means of renewing the fire again. ; 
Edward protested that all the fuel in the house was spent, 
and that it was impossible to procure a fresh supply till 
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morniiig. ^ What would y<m think," istied the now intoxT- 
cated Diedricht, ^ since our host has decided on getting the 
rooms laid out in a new way, if we were to tear out those 
nseless planks which blockade the windows, and make a roy- 
iog fire in that old-fashioned chimney ?" 

This foolish proposal found a ready ear, and was received 
with clamorous applause among the outrageous guests ; and 
Edward, who had continued throughout the whole night in 
a kind of stupor, made no opposition to their whim. They 
took away the screen from the chimney-place and ran down 
to the kitchen to procure hatchets, pokers, and other instru- 
ments. In the anti^hamber, Eulenboch found an old crack- 
ed bugle-horn, and, preceded by him playing upon it, they re- 
tmrned in miliary array, with screams and the most fright- 
M music, to the drawing-oroom. The table which stood in 
Adr way was quickly overturned, and they instantly com- 
menced hammering and battering against the hoHow parti- 
tion. Each strove to surpass the other in zeal ; the painter 
to excite them renewed his battlcHBong on the cracked bugle, 
and amid all this tumult each kept bawling out as if the 
Widked One were in him : " Wood, wood ! Fire, fire I" The 
Bcreaming, hammering, cracking, breaking, and crashingwhich 
now took place, threw the master of the house into such a 
stupor that lie withdrew in silence to one comer of the 
room. 

The company very soon received an accession of num- 
bers, as unexpected as it was unpleasant. The neighbour- 
hood had taken alarm, and the patrole, hearing the frightful 
noise, entered the house—the door of which they found 
open — ^headed by an officer. They inquired into the cause of 
the tumult, and the cry of ' Fire I' Edward who had kept 
himself tolerably sober, tried to explain matters, and to apo- 
logize for the conduct of his guests; but the latter, excited 
ai^ no longer capable of conceiving a rational thoi^ht, 
treated this visit as a violent infraction on l^e private libera 
tf of the subject, and began to abuse the officer. Eulenbooh 
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exalted his voice, — ike clerk was divided between crying 
and 8wearing«-—the librarian raised bis poker,-*and Diedricbt, 
who was now the most elevated of the whole company, 
threw himself upon the captain of the patrole with bis 
hatchet. The latter, himself a young fiery-tempered man, 
viewed the assault in a very serious light, conceiving his 
honour to be aggrieved by it ; and so the end of the scene 
was that the whole company were led off to the watch- 
house. . 

Thus finished the fete, and Edward remained alone pac- 
ing to and firo in the drawing-room, and grievously out of 
temper, as he viewed the devastation which his drunken 
Mends had committed. Under the overthrown table lay 
broken botdes, glasses, plates, and dishes, with all the frag- 
ments of the feast, — ^the most costly wine flooded the floor,— > 
the candlesticks were shivered in pieces, — and all the wax 
lights excepting one were extinguished. He took the candle 
and examined the wall, the hangings of which were ren^ 
and several planks torn out; a cross beam closed the en- 
trance to the recess of the window; a singular desire came 
over the youth at this moment to finish the work com- 
menced by his mad companions; but not to make too great 
a noise, and to avoid sharing their fitte, he took a small saw, 
and cut with caution the cross beam at each end and then 
removed it. After this it was not very difficult to break 
down another piece of slight pannelling ; the thin plank fell 
down, and Edward held the candle forward into the niche. 
His eye could scarcely pierce the darkness of the i^cess, 
and had just caught a glimpse of something which shone 
like g<^d, when all became again shrouded in obscurity, for 
he had struck his candle against the wall and extinguished it 
Alarmed and with considerable emotion he groped his way 
through the dark saloon, out of the door, through a long lob- 
by, and thence across the court to the lodge, where he suc- 
ceeded in rousing the old porter from his deep sleep, and 
having procured a fresh light, returned with a beating heart 
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to the rcMMxi. Hedidnotknowjet what object it was that 
he had caught a glaaoe of, and he dared not trust to his pre- 
sentimeiits. He sat first down in the saloon to compose his 
mindy and then haying lighted up the other candles, he crept' 
into the recess. The wide space of the window now glittered 
from top to bottom; it contained all the long lost pictures 
ni his lather over which Walter and Erich had so long 1»* 
mented. The Satiour of Guido, — ^the Saint John of Do- 
HDfiCHiNo,—- and many others were all looking down up<m 
him, and he felt himself as if in an enchanted, world. When 
he came to himself, a flood of tears flowed down his cheeks ^ 
snd he remained there, sitting among his new found treasures, 
heedless of the cold, till the morning began to dawn. 



Walter had just risen from the dinner-table when Erich 
stept hastily into his pictiure-gaUery. ^What is the mat- 
ter, friend,*' exclaimed the councillor; *'you look as if you 
had seen a ghost ?" ^ It may be so," replied Erich ; ** pre- 
pare yourself to hear most extraordinary news. What 
would you give, — ^what would you do, — ^if all the lost pic- 
tores of your late friend, — those inestimable treasures were 
to be found again, and might become your own ?" 

** Heayens !" exclaimed the councillor, growing pale. '^ 1 
hare no breath left me. What are you saying?" — ^^They 
are there," exdaimed the other, ^and may become your 
property," — ^^'I have no fortune to buy them," said the 
eouncillor; ^but I would give all I am worth to possess 
them, — ^my gallery,— -my whole fortune,— but I am too 
poor."— ^ But if the proprietor would yield them over to 

F 2 
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youy" nid Eiioh, ** demanding' <Mdjr the honour of becoming 
yonr son-in-law ?— ^-" 

Without making any answer the old gentleman ran off to 
his daughter, and soon came back with her. ** You must 
make my fortune, my beloved child,*' cried he^ stepping in 
witii her into the room ; *' upon you the whole happiness of 
my life now depends." The terrified daughter was still resist- 
ing, but upon a secret sign from Erich, which she thought 
she could well interpret, she began to yield. She went off 
to dress, for it was at Erich's house, aa he said, that the 
pictures and bridegroom were waiting. It was with singa- 
lar ideas and expectations that she sought about for her 
most becoming dress. Oould she not have been mistaken 
in Erich? Had he understood her? Had she rightly inter- 
preted his signs ? Walter impatiently counted the moments 
till Sophie at last returned. 

At Erich's house all these pictures were hung up in the 
best light, and it would be a yain attempt to describe the as- 
tonishment, the joy, and the ecstasy of the father. The 
Pictures were, he asserted, far more beautiful than he ever 
remembered to have seen them. ** You say that the loTer 
of my daughter is youqg, well-bred, of good birth, and you 
give me your word that he will prove a well-regulated man, 
and will never part with these pictures again after my 
death ? K this is the case he wants no other fortune than 
these pictures — ^he is too rich — ^but where is he ?" 

A side-door opened, and Edward entered, dressed almost 
in the same style as the shepherd in the old painting of 
QuiNTiN Messis. *' He I" exclaimed Walter. <' Wlience have 
you these pictures ?" When Edward had related the sin- 
gular story of their recovery, the old gentleman, took the 
hand of his daughter, and placing it in the hand of the youth, 
said : ^ Sophie runs a great hazard, but she does so irom love 
to her fiither. I think, my son, you have at last become pru- 
dent and good; but one condition, — you shall live with me, and 
Eulenboch shall never cross my threshold, neither shall you 
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ever see him upon any pretence." — ^^ Certainly not," replied 
Bdward ; ^ besides, he goes from hence with the foreign 
prince." 

They proceeded to the councillor's house. He led the 
youth into his library : " Here, young man," said he, " you 
find again the rarities which your giddy librarian sold 
me for a one-worth. You will in future guard these trea- 
8ui«s of your &ther more sacredly." 

When the loyers were left to themselves Sophie sunk into 
the arms of the youth : '* I love you from all my heart," she 
whispered, ''but was obliged when you were here last to 
yield to the obstinacy of my &ther, that I might be 
yours to-day without contradiction. For if he had perceived 
my love, he would never have consented so readily." 

After a few weeks the young people were united in mar- 
riage. It was no longer difficult for Edward to become a 
well-r^^ulated and happy man, and in the arms of his wife and 
amid the circle of his children, the reminiscence of his past 
youth came over him only like the remembrance of a trou- 
bled dream. Eulenboch left the town with the prince, and 
the so-called librarian, who now filled the secretaryship to 
which Edward had aspired. 
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DEVIL'S MILL 



A GERMAN TRADITION. 

In a district of the Harz, belonging to the principality of 
Bemburg, there is a high hill called the Ramberg, about 
three hours distance from Ballenstedt. Its conical top is 
ooyered with granite blocks of enormous size, piled up here 
and there in the most singular groups ; and on every side for 
a thousand paces downwards the surface of the mountain ap- 
pears strewn with stones of various shapes and dimensions. 
These fragments probably at some remote period formed a 
rocky needle terminating the siunmit of the Ramberg, 
which, by an earthquake, or some other violent concussion, 
was overthrown and shattered into a thousand fragments. 
The group of detached rocks is called the Devil's Mill ; of 
which name popular tradition gives the following explana- 
tion: 

At the foot of the Ramberg, once stood a wind-mili It had 
existed there from time immemorial, and had been successively 
inherited by &ther and son for several centuries. The mill 
had always afforded a comfortable support to its pro- 
prietors, and been managed by sober and industrious peo- 
ple. But no sooner had the last miller entered on the inhe- 
ritance of his forefathers, than he began to find fault with 
every thing about it ; he complained especially of the little 
wind he had, and presently conceived the design of bmlding 
a new mill on the highest point of the Ramberg. But how 
to do this puzzled him. For how could he secure it against 
the violent storms in such an exalted region ? And where 
w^as a builder to be found ? 
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Thi8 dilemmas and the oonTictioii that his wish could ne- 
ver be attained, put the miller in very bad hmnoar. At 
night he would roll about impatiently in his bed ; when he 
wrought any, he did so with diffgust ; and he was weak enough, 
besides, not to perceive that he would certainly not be more 
hi^py after the attainment of his wish than before. 

The homed Sootie— who in these times meddled much 
more with the trivial details of human life than he does in 
oar days — ^no sooner learned the thoughts of the miller, than 
he presented himself to him one night and made offer of his 
humble services. 

The proposal, to be sure, came quite apropos to the miller ; 
but the conditions which the Evil One stipulated for did not 
please him at all. However glad he would have been to 
have seen Hie new mill raised, he could not think of making 
his soul the price of its execution,— «nd, therefore, he de- 
manded some days to reflect on the proposal. 

If the discontented miller had had little rest before, he 
had still less now. He cast his eyes round his present 
dwelling, examined it every where, and asked himself whe- 
ther he ought not rather to be satisfied with it as it was. 
Already he was about to resolve on abiding by the lot which 
providence had assigned him, when a dead calm of two days 
occurred, which rendered it impossible for the'miller to grind 
a single grain of wheat This circumstance determined him 
to employ the devil in building a new mill, on the highest 
point of the Bamberg, even at the feaifol terms proposed 
by the infernal architect 

The Evil One returned at the appointed period. The 
niller signed the bond with his blood, and received the 
aanirance that he would still live thirty years, — ^while Sa- 
tan eugaged, on his part, to build a complete and perfect 
mill on the spot pointed out, in the course of the following 
night, and to accomplish the whole work before the first 
oiowing of the cock. 

Scarcely had the shadows of night descended upon the 
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e^rtliy.when the devil began his labour by piliaf^ rocks upon 
rocks which his compamons tossed over to him from the 
Blocksberg. And, lo, in a very brief space, a magnificent 
mill stood completed upon the summit of the Bamberg! 
The devil then went to the miller, and desired him to step 
up and examine his work. Trembling and fiill of anxiety 
the poor wretch obeyed. It was a dark summeivnight, — 
the wind howled through, the tops of the tail oaks and 
pines, — black rainy clouds 4M)Yered.tiie sky, — lightnings 
ever and. anon shot, athwart the . gloomy. masses,— doubly 
and trebly re-echoed, the thunder bellowed through the 
deep valleys, — ^the earth trembled, and so did the heart of 
the in£fttuated miller. Gladly would he now have returned, 
-gladly contented himself with the despised inheritance oi 
his fathers; but repentance came too late for this, and one 
single solitary hope was all that yet remained^ to him, and 
that was the chance of discovexisg some del«ct in the 
building. . 

But aghast, stood the miUer when he beheld a flMtless 
wind-mill, with its mighty vans turning slowly round beforie 
him! 

Then the Evil One grinned in mockery of the miller's 
distress, and tauntingly inquired whether he had any &uh 
to find with his handiwork. 

** None— none at all," stammered the wretched man, just 
about to accept the work as fulfilling the compact on the 
devil's side ; but he suddenly called, " Stop I" and drew 
the attention of his architect to an indispensable stone which 
was yet wanting. 

The hellish architect stoutly denied the necessity for such a 
stone ; but when the miller insisted on its being supplied, he 
at last agreed to do so. 

Already the devil was returning through the air with th6 
stone, when lo, the cock crowed in the mill beneath I 

*' Stop,'* cried the miller once more, "we are quits!" and 
away he ran to his old dwelling. 
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Fnrious at this unexpected event, the devil tore the vans, 
wheels, and shell of his work to pieces, and scattered the huge 
fragments ahout till the/ covered the whole Ramberg. A 
small part of the foundation only was all that remained; and 
to this day it stands an eternal monument of the unhallowed 
compact. But this was not the only revenge he took. For 
scarcely had the miller, with a lightened heart, touched the 
threshold of his own dwelling, when the Evil One hurled 
a rock down upon the frail hut, which in a single moment 
overwhelmed it with all its inmates. 



THE PILGRIM 



A TALE 



BY FREDERICA LOHMANN. 



** The greatest of evila is guilt'*— Schillcs. 



Towards the viiddle of the 14th century, while the emperor 
Charles IV. ruled in Germany, there appeared, one misty 
antomn evening, in the neighbourhood of the ruined castle 

of E , in Swabia, an aged monk with a pale wrinkled 

countenance and a few thin grey locks fedling over his 
drooping shoulders. Some children who were at play on 
tlie dedivity of the hill whereon stood the remains of the 
castle first noticed him moving slowly onwards ; they then 
saw him stand motionless, fold his hands, and look up with 
an expression of deep emotion to the towers and battlements, 
which, defying destruction, yet shot up their lonely smnmits, 
surroimded by croaking ravens, into the misty air, seeming in 
the evening twilight to be abnost blended with the ^over- 
hanging vapours. All the children fled in terror, except one 
boy, who, full of confidence, stepped up to the monk, — iur 
vited him with childish artlessness into the hut of his father, 
and pointed out to him the remarkable places in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the old man seemed to be already well-ac- 
quainted with all the surrounding objects; his looks be- 
trayed no feeling of curiosity, — his eye wore that expression 
with which we are accustomed to recognise the objects we 
have early known and loved, to compare happier hours with 
the present, or to sum up the amoimt of our life in one com- 
prehensive survey of the past. Heeding not his little oompa- 
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luon, he mored on as quick as his feeble strength penaitted to 
the simple resting-place of the dead, where, after a little 
search, he found a low grave surmounted by a broken cruci- 
fix, and sunk weeping upon the luxuriant sward which cov- 
ered it, with his grey head bent to the earth. The child re- 
mained at a distance, but his infantine heart was shaken by 
the image of grief he saw before him ; he could not leave 
the old man in his distress ; and when after waiting some 
tirne^ no motion of life appeared in the prostrate form of the 
stiunger, he grew alarmed, and gently touched his hand ut- 
tering some friendly words. Instantly the old man arose, 
and as it had now grown dark, he gladly accepted the prof- 
fered guidance of the child, who led him to his father's hut, 
not fiur from the ruins of the castle, where a numerous fami- 
ly gave a friendly welcome to the aged monk. 

The humble dwelling of the peasant was feebly lighted by 
a single lamp ; but its inmates observed that the stranger cast 
his eyes around the walls and windows with a scrutinizing 
glance, and seemed to be struggling painfully with some 
strong emotion. He would take no other refreshment than 
a little bread and honey ; and having sat silently down in a 
comer of the apartment, soon sunk into deep reflection. '* Is 
it long since you came to this cottage ?" inquired he at last 
of the hospitable peasant. 

'^ I was bom here, reverend father," answered the pea- 
sant ; '' my parents bought this little cot from a pious man 
who went to Palestine and was never heard of again. Peace 
be to his ashes, if they are resting there !*' 

''Peace be to his ashes, and rest to his soul V* responded 
the monk in a low voice. 

*' Did you know him, father, that you pray so fervently 
for him ?** inquired the peasant. 

** Once I prayed and wept with him on this very spot," 
repUed the old num. 

** We did not know him," said the peasant's wife, ** nor did 
any person about the place. It is forty-two years since he left 
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this coimtiy, — and strangeiB, or tibofle who were then clul- 
dren, now inhabit the cottages around us. The plague has 
made sad ravages here,— from this door as well as others, 
many a coffin has been borne ; anciently the place may have 
been more populous, while the castle was yet standing in its 
magnificence." 

** To me it is still standing there I" exclaimed the monk 
with much earnestness. ^ I can yet behold its hattlements, 
and gates, and lofty walls, though they be long since levelled 
with the ground ; I yet discern the arches of its windows, 
though broken now and covered with ivy ; I see the servants, 
the himting train, the gay huntsman with the fiilcon on his 
wrist — The judgment of God has overthrown those walls and 
dispersed their inhabitants ; but, neither lives there one of 
those whose revengeful hands tore down that buildlng,^- 
they too are before their Judge I May He show mercy to all 
<rfusr' 

The old nuin was silent; his countenance ever command- 
ing respect, and upon which traces of deep suffering were 
impressed, now bore the expression of pious meditation, 
which none dared to interrupt; even the children fell^ 
though it were indistinctly, that every sound would interrupt 
communion with a higher world. The head of the old man 
sunk gradually lower upon his breast, — ^his eyes closed, and 
sleep at last seemed to descend upon him. No one ventured 
to awake him ; the mother drew the coals of the hearth to- 
gether, covered the monk's chair with her softest coverlet, 
and retired to rest. 

The following morning the monk left the hospitable hul^ 
but not the country ; he took up his abode in the vicinity 
of the ruins, under a miserable roof which hardly protected, 
him against the weather. Here he dispensed blessings andj 
comfort and instruction to the peasantry, but inflicted on! 
himself the most rigorous penance. A hair shirt covered his 
body, the hard soil was his couch, and he allowed himself 
no more food than was barely necessary to support nature. 
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Severe to cruelty towards himself, he exhibited only mild- 
ness and mdulgenoe to others ; there was no one in distress, 
no stranger or dying person whom he did not seek out, and 
to whom he did not offer the consolations ^of religipn; but 
above all the little boy who first welcomed him to the neigh- 
bourhood became his especial favourite; he instructed him 
in many sciences, and in the languages of foreign countries, 
and took pleasure in gratifying the ardent thirst of his youth- 
ful proteg6 for knowledge. The labour of the pious father 
was amply rewarded by the sight of a rising genius joyfully 
practising its bow and wings, and by the affectionate grati- 
tude of his youthful pupil. The low grave, the term of the 
monk's daily walk, bore always a fresh garland, — a nosegay 
(^fragrant flowers gathered by the hand of the grateful boy, 
who had also repaired the cross and written a few words 
apon it, the first attempt of timid poetry. 

Eighty years had the monk lived, and sixteen had the. 
youth numbered, when death gently approaching dissolved 
the bands of weary life to the former. The arms of his pu- 
pil supported his sinking head, he looked with dimmed eyes- 
through the door-way of his cell upon the ruins : '^ God be. 
praised," said he, '* who heals even the deepest wounds, and. 
^es to the repentant heart a sign of his grace I Before the. 
approach of Death the gloomy shadows which darkened life 
retire, and my feeble looks are turned for the first time with- 
out the stings of reproach upon the country in which I was 
born. But thou who lovest me, take these leaves; I wrote' 
ihem as a stranger writes the story of a stranger. I wrote^ 
them to preserve from oblivion the brief earthly dream oC 
the angel whose remains are covered by that grave. It is 
the history of the greatest sinner — my own I — I myself am 
the Pilgrim. That name remained to me after my former 
one had been forgotten; it sufficiently designates the un- 
quiet spirit in which I wandered over land and sea, moun- 
tain and valley, unknown and unbeloved, till my pilgrimage 
ended here wha« it first began." 
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Among the papers of im jUustiioiis prelltte — ^tfae twm, 
jouih who closed the eyes of the old iiiajft~-4;he following 
story was found written in Lutin. It appears here in a dif- 
ferent garbv hut noli essentially altered fron the form it bore 
fire hundred years ago. 



■^•^w^ 



Many years ago, there lived in soUtude and quiet redre* 
ment.at Sienna* an aged couple, whose only iutercourse with . 
the woiid arose frwa.the {nractioQ which an, admired art 
procured to the man among hia fellow-citizensi IJe was & 
good arohiliect, had.tatelled a great deal, and resided a long 
iferbile in Gemany, whence he brought his wifi» with him. 
to Italy; An onljf soi^ aj^reo/biced to Im Other's profes- 
sion, hftddiediof: it f^veri and it was Of er with, mingled 
emottoDs, par% of dark remei^c^bcaBiies and partly of 
gratitude towaida. the iriendst who had sweetened the Ust 
moments of his departed son, .that the fiither noif turned 
his thoughts upoa that country* Butiioaeof hi& feelings 
had that tounhingniildness which suffering and reagnatioa 
impart to a susceptible heart; his grief waa. bitter, and he. 
maintamed a^ ciuistant struggle to repress this firot risings of 
its expression fi^om his stem soul ; while.atj the same time his 
gratitude was honest, and only nought an. opportunity of re« 
eompensing his friends. Devotion to his art^ a ceaseless thirst 
for activity, the pride he took in the country of his birth, 
and the pride of that harshness of feeling which he mistook 
for manly fortitude, filled the bosom of the architect ; and at 
the side of this man drooped in silence a melancholy tender 
being, withered in all the powers of life by the death of a 
beloved child, and with none to synipatldse in her silent 
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grief. A single Bemaiit fiuperinteiiiied the hoow, and » 
ymithM maiden, trained from her earliest cbildhood to 
nurse ^e sickly woman, grew up in this solitude soiv 
rounded only by the images of her own Hrely and aodTe 
fancy. 

Adela^ had reached her thbrteenth year; she was beoii- 
tifnl but pale, and more serious than was natural at 
her childish age; her black eyes had an indescribable ex- 
pression, — they spoke a language which seemed to belong to 
hearen, and exercised an irresistible powet OTor susceptibie 
hearts ; her shape was formed in the finest mould of beauty, 
but seemed too delicate for the storms of this life,-^one might 
ha^e &ncied, in her presence, that he heard the rustle of the 
pinions of the angelic messenger conmiissioned to bear her to 
her home. Such was Adelasia ; but a ^glowing spirit was ooi^ 
cealed beneath her gentle form,-— an ardent bnglag for the 
oonmnmion of love and sympathy, and an Mithusiastic and 
ahnost inspired piety. She had early lost heir parents, and 
her mother being a bondswoman of the SM^itect Genardu% 
she remained attached to the service ^ his house. She had 
never been looked upon with the eyes of a mother's love, and 
she trembled at the stem immoveiible ooontenance of her 
master, though she herself knew not why, for never had he 
Bpoken a harsh wonl to her. AH her momenti were dOi- 
voted to the sidk woman, towards whom she felt a compassion 
ahnost i&e love, but it was not love such as her heart needed 
to fin her longing souL One firiend the orphan liatd, the con- 
fidant of her silent hours — ^music. The dusty lute of ike lost 
son was her inheritance ; and what he had taught her in eaiw 
Her times die now recaHed iia the hours of night, when she 
accompanied her instrument with an exquisitely hannonious 
Toice, in songs, simple but deeply Mt, to God and the Hol^ 
^^tgin. 

The unvaried monotony of each successive day under the 
architect's roof vras one evening suddenly interrupted by an 
tmwonted circumstance. A Franciscan mendicant cam« 

2 
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under tbe cover of tught to Geiardiu, and held a longp and 
secret interview with him in the portico ; they then entered 
the .apartment of the sick woman, with whom . they began 
to oonverse in the German hmgnage, of which Adelasia, who 
was seated at the foot of her mistress's bed, was ignorant 
Algardis-^for such. was she called—- rose upin her conch, 
raised her hands, placed them weeping in thosie of the monk| 
and showed so great emotion that her attendant trembled 
for her; but the countenance of the aged Gerardus remain- 
ed ais rigid as eyer, or only grew more gloomy. At last the 
men went away, and Algardis desired the maiden to dress 
her, and then to! retire to her own room. But Adelasia 
could not sleep ; a movement in the house caught her ei|r, — 
steps of men resounded in the portico, — doors creaked, az|d 
she beard the sound of suppresBed voices which seemed, at 
times to rise into accents of grief and then died away into si- 
lence. At last all was still ; the maiden fell asleep, and when 
she awoke in the morning, she believed it all to have been a 
dream. The sun was shining cheerily into the house, the 
usual repose and tranquillity pervaded every apartment, the 
servant had begfun his daily occupation, and Gerardus was 
seated with a book in his hand when she served the break- 
fast. But where was her. mistress ? — She durst not ask her 
«tem master, though he turned round to her and coolly said : 
^ You will not see your mistress for several days ; and it is my 
wish that no one ishould mention her having gone abroad." 
The maiden clasped her hands together, terrified at the 
idea of the journey which her sick mistress had undertaken; 
but she was accustomed to remain mute in the presence of 
her master, and only bent her head in sign of obedience. 
The day passed slowly on; the tranquil monotony of Ade- 
lasia's life had been rudely interrupted, — she sat in her room 
at her work, and looked forth into the country where gardens 
planted with olive-trees covered the sides of the mountains, 
•—the ancient house lay at the end of the town near the 
outer walls, and the narrow window of her room was like a 
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wutch-tower from which Adehsia greeted the snn'g earliest 
rays in the morning, and in the evening lost herself iA the 
oontemplstion of the stars,— -hnt howerer mnch she loved the 
seclusion of her little quiet chamber^ an anxious feeling now 
came over her for the first time on finding herself so lonely 
and unoccupied. It seemed to her as if her mistress,— the 
only being who appeared to be interested in her fkte,-i-wa8' 
dead. Thus a second day passed, and the night approached in 
which Adelasia was to exchange the fretful leisure of the past 
for a life full of restless activity. Gerardus entered her room 
with a lamp, and commanded lier to follow him. They pro- 
ceeded down the stairs through the dark portico, where her 
Blasts carefully ascertained the security of the heavy locks 
of the door, and then stept hastily along a narrow vault- 
ed passage, which led to the small flower-garden of his wife, 
and at the end of which was a little fire-proof room in which 
he kept hk models and drawings. He took a key from his 
ginrdle which opened the door, and beckoned to Adelasia to 
follow him ; she stept over the threshold, and the door was 
again shut. liVhilst the maiden, trembling with anxious ex- 
jactation, threw a pale glance around ber over the various ob- 
jects which the dim light of the lamp revealed to her care- 
Mij arranged round the room, the old architect opened a se- 
eond do<nr, and then led Adelasia through a passage complete- 
ly miknown to her. They descended by a flight of twenty 
steps into a narrow winding passage which conducted to a 
areolar vkuHed apartment, in the wall of which appeared a 
niall iron door. Adelasia was now seized with unspeakable 
anxiety ; overcoming the dread she ever felt in the presence of 
her gloomy master, she fell down on her kness before him, 
aiid exclaimed in piteous accents : *^ Sur, what have I done 
to yon that you wish to shut me out from the light of the 
ton?— Oh, let the memOTy of your gentle lady plead in my 
Whalf with you, as she is no longer present herself to pro- 
tect me!" 
« Childish girV' replied he, " what do you dread from me ? 

G 3 
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Thig place is not a prigon, though once indeed it offered in 
perilous times a place of refuge, when blood-thirsty enemies 
lay before Sienna. Sit down upon that bench, and oyer- 
come your silly anxiety, for there are hours of trial awaiting 
you." 

The architect knocked three times gently on the iron 
door; it opened slowly, and Algardis stepped out leaning 
upon the arm of the Franciscan; she was dea41y pale and 
appeared exhausted even to feintness. Adelasia could not 
suppress an expression of deep compassion when the light of 
the lamp fell upon her mistress's emaciated countenance 
" How goes it within, brother Medardus ?" inquired the 
architect. "As before," replied the other; "but we will 
not slacken our efforts and devout supplications. Take this 
woman up with you ; she can do no more. Where is the 
girl?" 

" There upon the bench," said Gerardus ; " she is only a 
child yet, but you may trust to her; there is no falsehood in 
her breast." 

Supporting his wife, the architect slowly left the apaiU 
ment, and the monk again disappeared through the iron door 
which remained open; soon Hie light of Gerardus's lamp 
was lost in the winding passage, — the sound of his steps died 
away, — all was silent and dark around Adelasia excepting a 
feeble light which glimmered from the half-open door, and a 
faint voice of lament which issued from the adjoiniog apart- 
ment, mingled with a low murmured Latin prayer ; suddenly 
all was hushed, — she heard Medardus' gentle steps approach, 
— ^he stood for a moment looking sternly and fixedly upon 
her: 

" My daughter," he t>egan, " the Lord requires your serw 
vices in nursing a sick fellow-creature ; hail to you thus early 
called upon to that honourable service, which will, if you de- 
dicate yourself to it faithfully, cause your trembling soul to 
hear those refreshing words, that thou hast done far them 
thou hast done tome** 
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"Rererend father," said the maiden, **! only wish my 
power were equal to my will ; command me, — I am not able 
to do much, but it is in the weakest that God deiighteth 
most to perfect strength." 

^ Well," continued the monk, f* listen to me. The invalid 
to whom I am about to present to you, was once the faithful 
firiend of your master's son ; he watched over him in the 
hour of death, — ^his hands closed his eyes, and threw the first, 
handful of dust upon his last resting-place. He was then 
happy, highly-honoured, beloved, — ^now he is sick in body 
and mind, — a solitary pilgrim upon the vast earth, without 
home or country ; Algardis, cherishing the remembrance of 
the kindnesses her child received at his hand, has for some 
days nursed him &ithfully, but now her strength is gone and 
you must take her place. But first swear that you will pre- 
serve inviolable silence regarding all that you may see or hear 
in this subterranean abode ; shut your eyes that they may 
not see, — ^your ears that they may not hear; seek not with 
idle curiosity to learn the secret which is hidden here, — 
be unconscious of it when you return to the light of day, 
•—nurse the pilgrim because he is a man and your brother, — 
and bestow not another thought on him when he has vanish- 
ed, whether in death or in life. You swear all this before me 
with your hand on these holy relics ?" 

Adelasia swore the solemn oath of silence, which the 
monk dictated to her ; and her delicate frame shook with 
soch violent emotion, that she was obliged to support herself 
upon her guide when she stept over the mysterious thres-^ 
hold of the feebly-lighted apartment. Gloomy, massive walls 
KUTOunded it, — a large stone pillar supported the middle 
of the vault, — and there was not a window to show whether 
it was day or night. On the &rthest side of the apartment 
iay the pilgrim on a low couch, in an uneasy slumber as it 
seemed to Adelasia ; a lamp stood on an adjoining table bear- 
mgsome prayer-books, phials, and boxes, a rosary and a 
reliquary, at which the monk stationed himself, whilst Ade* 
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lasia went forward to the bed of the mvalid to wfttch his 
slumber. She had listened but ^ few minutes to his heavy 
breathing, when he opened his ejes^ stared wildly around 
him, and began to lament in heart-wringing accento, which 
expressed all the tortures of a distracted mind though 
clothed in a foreign language. The monk hastily poured 
some drops out of different phials into a cup, and having 
added a pmall powder directed Adelasia to mix the ingre- 
dients together; she did so with trembling hands ; but com- 
passion and anxiety allowed her not to withdraw her eyes 
from the troubled pilgrim. He was a young man, whose fei^ 
tures had perhaps once been pleasant before long illness and 
deep grief had changed them, his feur locks hung disheveled 
over his brows, and his eyes glanced around as if seeking for 
that help which his lips seemed to implore. 

^ As you love your salvation," spoke the youth to Adela- 
sia, ** help me hence, — away from this stream whose Uoody 
waves roll over without choking me ! Loose the fetters from 
my feet that I may fly this horrid country !" 

Medardus beckoned for the medicine, and Adelasia hasten* 
ed to support the invalid ; he took the draught presented to 
him without hesitation, but he grew paler and paler in the 
arms of the maiden, and at last fidnted avray. Medardus 
placed a relic chased in gold upon his breast, munnnred a 
prayer, and prepared to watch him during the night with 
Adelasia, — a long anxious night, which was spent in fruitless 
struggles to soothe the feverish restlessness of the invalid, 
whose moanings often increased to violence, and when mora 
stifled, were not less heart-wringing. 

^ I must leave you for a short space to get some necessa- 
ry information," said Medardus; ^but before day-break I 
shall return again. Do not be alarmed at his violence, — ^his 
strength is exhausted by the effects of the fever, these are 
the fetters of which he speaks." 

''Will he die?" inquired Adelasia with a faltering 
voice. 
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^ Hu life hangs upon a thread," replied the monk. ** What 
might saye him, my art cannot bestow, though it is the com- 
monest of life's possessions. For many days sleep has not 
dosed his eyes, what seems to you slnmb^ is not — he can- 
not sleep." 

Medardus departed with soft st^. . Adelasia remained 
seated near the bed, and whilst her eyes were fixed on the 
oonyolsed features of the snJBerer, tears rolled over her 
cheeks ; at times he imploringly lifted his hands, and whis- 
pered some words, but they were in a foreign tongue, and, 
the poor girl understood them not She could return no 
answer to the supplicating looks which were cast upon her, 
save a pious sentence in her own language. Instantly the 
stranger youth addressed her in the same accents : '^ Pray for 
the disconsolate soul," said he ; *' sing a pious diige, — sing, 
8mg, that I may not hear the rushing of the river !" 

The poor maiden thought herself bound to grant so 
earnest a request, though startled, by the echo of her first 
notes in the empty vault; but the devotion with .w)iich she 
sang, and the sublime words of the hymn which sfee had 
hastily made choice of, animated her to proceed ;4)he notes 
which floated softly from her lips swelled to a choral harmo-> 
By between the walls of the apartment, and for a moment 
she fancied that a more beautiful voice joined her's in a song 
whose language she knew not; a gentle tremor shook her 
limbs, yet she yielded not to her secret fear, an4 when the 
long was finished, and her uplifted eye again fell upon the 
invalid, she beheld with inexpressible joy all the signs o# 
deep resting upon his features,— his countenance no longer 
betrayed that wild emotion which had marked his formei^ 
Btmggles,:— the heavenly peace invoked by her song, seemed 
to have descended, upon him. *' He sleeps," whispered she, 
''he is able to sleep." She did not venture to change her 
position, but lay immoveable on the side of the bed, till Me- 
dardus entered, when, overcome with heavenly joy, she rose 
and advanoed to meet him, exclaiming in tears : '^ Father, he 
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sleeps !" Sevenl hours passed before the pilgrim awoke ; he 
looked astonished aroand him,— inqoired where he was» 
and reoogfiiisin^ Idedardos, called him by name. The compas- 
sionate monk informed him of idlthat had happened durinig 
his fever; but pmdently avoided touching some painfol 
chm^y for he knew not how fax happy shadows had HEdlen 
upon the past ; but he was still more surprised when the 
youth began to talk with calm grief of events Whioh a &w 
days before would have excited him almost to madness, and 
allowed the fidthfiil confessor to look into a heart where the 
hope mf everlasting mercy had again taken root He told 
how in a state of unutterable despair he had suddenly heard 
a strain of heavenly munc ; how from the lips of an angel 
words of comfort had penetrated his heart, and the mstidog 
of light wings had hovered over him, and he had heard the 
call : ' Lift thy eyes, thy tutelary angel has not left thee for 
ever.' ** I opened painAiUy my eyes," continued the pilgriai, 
'^asid beheld one of the heavenly messengers bent lovingly 
over me I His looks poured the peace of heaven into my soid, 
I felt myself inwardly strengfthened, and a sweet foi^getful- 
ness of all my past pains and griefil soon soothed me to 
sle^." 

Medardus knew well what lovely apparition had el:cited 
the pilgrim's enthusiaon, but took care not to undeceive him, 
resolving on the contrary to make the best use of the cir- 
cumstance. Adelasia now reposed herself after the &t]gues 
of the night in a comer of the vault, and the invalid also 
again fell asleep. Some hours afterwards the monk aroused 
the girl from the sound sleep of youth, and then hastened to 
fetch a lute after having communicated to h^ some particu- 
lars of the pilgrim's history. As often now as the rotuming 
fever sunrounded the bed of the invalid with daric apparitions, 
a gentle song, repeated by the echoing vault, arose and ba- 
nished the gloomy phantoms; it breathed repose over the 
pilgrim's breast, and the sight of the pale childidi form^ 
whose white linen garments floated around her in numerous 
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§Mb beneath the pale liglit of the huvp, easily Suspired him 
with the belief of the visSI^ preseaoe of his tutelary uageL 

Adelasia had watched vomxy days a&d ra^hta beside tiie 
eonch of the inTalid, whase fever began to yiM before the> 
joint care of his nurses ; but the fine oolonr of the young girl* 
grew paler and paler,— her eyes lost their wonted fife,«--flmd 
her steps grew more and more feeble. The monk with deep* 
compasdon beheld her gmdually sinkii^,—- he was also desi-' 
mas not ta allow her entirely to emerge out of the glory in 
▼hich the imagination of the pilgrim had clothed her : once* 
more, therefore, Algardis appeared in the sick-diaiaber, and 
the architect led Adelasia back to her room ; a long deep 
deep sunk down upon the exhausted maiden, and when she 
awoke at a late hour, she was astonished to find herself in 
her old apartment 

After a few dajrs, every thing which could remind her of 
the late strange events in her life had vanished almost with- 
out a trace. Algardis one morning again summoned Adela- 
da to assist in dressing her as had been her wonted custom, 
but without betraying by one word or gesture that she knew * 
ought of what had passed in the interral whioh lay betwixt • 
diat hour and the first visit of the Frandscnu Whether the 
pilgrim had recovered, — whether he had left the house,-^ 
Adebsia felt that she durst not inquire ; and when she tried ^ 
to glean some information respectinj^ him ft^m the conversa- 
tioa or looks of h^ master, she could have almost doubted 
whether moidc and pilgrim had ever existed anywhere but in 
her own fency. 

Medardua had gone away under the cover of night with 
the convalescent youth ; both resumed that journey whidh 
had been interrupted by the illness of the pilgrkn ; moumlul 
and silent they wandered on, and the pious monk ever 
strove to lighten his companion of the heavy burden which 
{tressed him to the ground. He had known the pilgrim from 
^ earliest youth, and he had remained faithful to him when 
W was forsaken by all. When the dome of St Peter rose, 
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crowned with the stan of heaven before their eyes in the 
moonlight, both sank to the ground and offered the homage 
of their thanks and prayers to a fMK>tect]ng providenoe. They 
found a concealed asylum by means of Medardus' far-spread 
confraternity, and were led into the presence of the Holy 
Father at whose feet the feeble youth laid down the burden 
of his guilt, and received his sentence. Only two days of rest 
could the prayer of Medardus obtain for his scarcely recov- 
ered friend, who then bade him a long adieu, and having 
charged him with some commissions, prepared for a distant, 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 



Three solitary years passed over him under the ardent sky 
of Syria ; luknown and unheeded he had mingled in the 
crowd of proud knights and unbelieving heathens, — had 
visited the holy places, and prayed and wept on those spots 
whence the fountains of all comfort flow to mortals, — ^had 
fought imder the German knights, as one of the lowliest 
combatants for the Christian faith, — aided in the conquest of 
Rhodes,— and suffered, a prisoner of the unbelievers, the 
hardships of slavery. But he could not obtain that oblivion 
of the past which his soul desired ; his coimtenance was em- 
browned by the rays of the sun, — a deep scar had been im- 
printed on his forehead, — ^the freshness of youth had passed 
away, — ^but his heart still struggled under painful reminis- 
cences. Suddenly he was seized with an unconquerable 
longing to iread once more the soil of Europe,-^— to behold 
once more the only friend that he possessed in this world, 
and to hear from him the information which he had pro- 
mised to procure when they parted. The last day of his 
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fhird year ci pi^rimage had guide into the oeean, and th« 
pilgrim's tow was accomplished ; a Venetian ship received 
him, the anchors were liftefl, iher sails swelled in the fresh 
breese^ the crew shouted joyfoUy, hut the pilgrim, cast ame- 
landioly kx>k on the shore whick receded behind lum, and 
okntly ehose ont the nuat solitary place on the deck for his 
station. 

It was eyening; Gbnrdn» and his wife sat alone in their 
hmnble dwelling ; a German biUe lay open before the hitter, 
tad the former with the pencil in hi» hand, was enqployed kn 
iketehing^ o^dnmns and arches^ designing and grouping oma- 
■ents, comparing^ plans, and measuring andadcidatkig their 
ietufls, when a knock was heard at the closed door, and im- 
mediately afterwards a stranger was ushered in, whom neither 
of them knew; he appeared to be a traToUer, and eiren an 
aoquaintttice,- for having sautionsly hx^ed aroimd him, and 
ifter the seryant, who had lighted him in wi1& a flamlieau^ 
bad left the roem^ he addressed the couple with visible emo- 
tiw : ** Do you not know me,, master Gerardus," said he,-^ 
''nor you too, mislvess Algardis ? You hanre, like pious Chris* 
tians, quickly forgotten the kindness you onoeshowed a pow 
pilgrim ; but I have a fedthful iiiemory." 

''Sir, is it you!" ezdaimad Algardis ;** Oh yes^ nowlire- 
•ognise your features t Remember I only saw yow ift a se- 
vere illness, by a feeble light,, and my eyes are getting old. 
No, Sir, I have not forgotten you ; the kindness you showed 
my child, the heart of a mother can fixrget only in her grave I 
Be irelcome under our roo^ and the blessing of €k»d enter 
with you!" 

''Amen," responded the pilgrim; ""may He fotf your sake 
folfil your wish upon an unworthy sinner. Oh, it doe9 my 
kesrt good to look upon you I You are not stnmgera to 
me ; my life is your gift; I knew and loved your son, and 1 
noognise his featnreiB in yours. Ah, you do not know what 
itbto look into the eyes of afriend after years of exile ; you 
, lisve not felt yourselves outcasts and alone in the wide 
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world like 'me, around whom hover only human figures, cold 
and unsympathetic as shadows ! Give me shelter in your 
house, for a short time, , for. the sake of your child." This 
appeal to a beloved memory affected powerfully the mind of 
the mother ; she was unable to reply, and could only weepings 
give her hand to the pilgrim. The architect, on the contrar 
ry, despising every gentle emotion, repressed the rising feel* 
ings of a father^s love under his usual stem firmness, and 
strove to lend his voice a more than . ordinary tona^ of forti- 
tude, in proportion. as he was afiraad that it' might falter: 
^ All that we possess, Sir," said he, '* is yours ; you may com**^ 
mand it all ; but permit me to ask under what name will you 
choose to dwell with us ? With. what, occupation shall the 
time be lightened to your ardent spirit in the company of a 
morose old man and a sick woman ?" 

** Have you no name for me," replied the other; ''none 
which you can grant an unfortunate man for a short time ? 
Nobody will suspect your pious deceit; you see I am no 
longer what I was, — the lively youth is dead, his very fear 
tures are no longer mine. With regard to your second 
question, you have only to allow me to become your scholar, 
and, perhaps, in doing so ypu.may be able to rescue my 
anxious soul from its gloomy broodings over the past You 
must know that I was once no unworthy disciple of your 
son,— his art gave. birth to our friendship; it was thought 
necessary to chase away those gloomy phantoms which even 
at that early period began to brood over my young heart, to 
make me acquunted with the charms of science or ensnare 
me in the pleasures of sense ; both were tided for awMle,-^I 
preferred the. better path,— would to Heaven I had never 
left it ! Tell me,", continued he, more gloomily, ^ has Me- 
dardus been with you ; and did he leave any intelligence for 
me?" 

" He was twice here,", replied Algardis, •* and left a heavy 
packet for you, which lies unopened in my chest ; his message 
for you J have faithfully preserved in my memory, it was 
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tbis : * The three birds fled away at night ; one hastened in 
one direction, and another in another; but the third once 
more returned to his nest to take farewell of his mate, and 
was seized hj the talons of the eagle.' '' 

The pilgrim hid his countenance and sat a long while in 
deep silence, till at last Gerardus' deep voice raised him as 
from a dream : ** Sir," said he, "no power on earth can re- 
call the past ; what then avails womanish grief ? When the 
world has changed our hearts to steel, it has done the best it 
can for us; as long as we are accessible to either fear or 
hope we are the' slaves of the moment You will «tay here; 
Well, call yourself Yitali; you shall be my nephew, a scho- 
lar' of my art ; there is just now a glorious work about to be 
executed in Sienna; a pious foundation has been bequeathed 
for the erection of a magnificent nunnery, I have been en- 
trusted with the superintendence' of the building; it will 
soryive me— perhaps carry my name honourably down to 
posterity ; be it therefore as worthy and sublime as my weak 
science is able to make it !" 

" Let me contribute to build the house of the Lord !" ex- 
claimed the pilgrim with ardour ; ** the parcel you have kept 
for me contains no small treasure, take it as my contribution 
towards the sacred work." 

Whilst Vitali— for such will we now call the pilgrim— 
^ke with enthusiasm of the glorious buildings, the ruins of 
which he had beheld in Greece and Palestine and the mar- 
▼elloua land of Egypt, Adelasia stept gently into the room. 
She came firom vespers ; in the astonishment excited by the 
unwonted presence of a stranger, she forgot her accustomed 
salutation to the family, and stood timidly before them; she 
cast a hasty glance around her, and an image which had 
never been ef&ced from her memory, stood there embodied 
in living presence before her. The first lively impressions 
which her young heart had received were awakened by the 
light of the stranger, — ^three long years were annihilated by 
that single glaiiee, and she found herself again in the subter- 

n 2 
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nmean chamber, and again heard her voice mingling with the 
accompanjing echo. 

Algardis caUed the maiden towards her, and Vitali'a looks 
then fell upon Adelasia's features, in which a spell he could 
not explain seemed to attract him ; the girl stood before her 
mistress wrapped up in a dark coloured doak, of which the 
small hood covered har head, her eyes fixed upon h^ mistress, 
her dark ringlets faUing around her white forehead, a picture 
of female loveliness, far surpassed, indeed, by the beantiful 
women the youtii had beheld unmovedin the Bast, bujt the feel- 
ings which those eyes awoke in his breast were of a higher 
origin than earthly love ; they shone upon him Uke the greet- 
ings of an angelic being with the palm of peace, for in Hie 
form now before him had that spirit been dothed which 
taught him again to love and to h<^ ; reniembrance was yet 
asleep, but lijke the herald streak of morning whidi tinges 
the cloud from under which the sun is soon to bwst furth, 
a silent and bright foreboding {nrepared his soul to recognise 
Adelasia once more. 

At the simple supper Adelasia was highly interested by 
the description whidi the stranger gave of his travels,— 4he 
evening passed more quickly than she had ever known it be* 
fore, and Gerardus rose to conduct the guest to his chamber 
whilst Adelasia remained with her mistress. 

** A fine young man," said Algardis, casting a keen glance 
upon Adelasia ; '^ he is called Vitali ; he is the nephew of 
my husband, and a student of the noble art of architectmre. 
Yet I must have seen some one who resembled him, only 
my feeble memory in vain strives to remember where ; do 
you know any one in Sienna with similar features and light 
hair?" 

Adelasia instinctively saw through the artifice of her nus* 
tress ; she wished to ascertain whether the girl had recog- 
nised the stranger, but was too little practised in the art of 
deception to succeed in it, even with a girL It was equally 
impossible for Adelasia to reveal the secret which she had 
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twwa to conoeal, and she now felt herself bound to avoid 
«ny confession which might betray it : *^ No, lady," she re- 
plied, ** I know no one in Sienna who resembles your rela- 
tive, — ^his graceful manners, and the scar he bears on his fore^ 
head give him a knightly appearance, — ^he seems to me 
what my fimcy has often imagined knights and princes to re- 
semble." 

** The effects of long sojourning in distant lands," said 
Algardis ; ** the rolling pebble soon gets its rough comers po^ 
lished smooth, and thus it has happened that since the days 
of the Crusades erery maiden has become ambitious to marry^ 
a man who has tl-ode the sands of Palestine, and despises 
those who have never left their homes. Around the pilgrims 
assemble old and young to listen to their tales, — even the. 
tombs are venerated which bear the scallop-shelL Alas, 
youth, heedless of the tears of parents, is but too dis- 
posed to abandon home for distant regions I Good nighty 
Adelasia, I would pray in solitude ; a mother never ceases to 
mourn her perished hopes till the day they revive to her." 

As soon as Adelasia entered her room, she took up her 
late and poured forth the feelings of her heart in song. 
Without any premeditation she had chosen the hymn whic^ 
she onoe sung beside the bed of the Pilgrim ; it had ever 
been a favourite of her's, and she now found in it that sym- 
pathy for which her spirit longed. The simple notes ani- 
mated by some nameless reminiscence reached the adjoining 
apartment, occupied by Yitali ; he was seated in deep reflec- 
tion at the open casement ; the melody recalled many touch- 
ing^ remembrances to his soul, in which Adelasia's unknown 
igure and voice perpetually mingled; the illusion by which 
he believed the presence of his tutelary angel to have for- 
merly saved his life, had left a sweet remembrance on his 
tool which had accompanied him every where and soothed 
his sacred grief; never had the veil been lifted from the 
events of Ids sick bed in Sienna, till now when it was sud^ 
ksly and rt once drawn aside. A mortal maiden now took 
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the place of the angelic attendant, but she bore the same 
features, and her yoice had ever the power to soothe his 
heart to rest, as the soft oil OTercomes the troubled wavesi 
Adelasia remained his visible angeL It was under tho inr 
fluence of such feelings that both met again ; more and more 
powerfully attracted towards each other by the omnipotent 
sympathy of a love of which they were not conscious be* 
cause veiled in the garb of a pious enthusiasm. Vitali devot- 
ed himself with ardent zeal to his new professioii ; and it did 
not escape the observation of Algardis, that his deep melan* 
choly yielded more and more before his new occupation^ 
and gradually lightened life to his eye by throwing into the 
back-ground the shadows of the past There were monwntH^ 
indeed, in which the gloom of his soul returned, and he 
would then shut himself up in his room to avoid the stoioal 
observation of Gerardus, who affected to despise every symp- 
tom of lively feeling ; but Algardis would present herself be- 
fore him accompanied by Adelasia, well-knowing the power 
of her songs over the pilgrim's soul : ^ I bring you the child 
with her lute," she would say in gentle accents; ^ in pious 
songs there is a power of healing which I have often expe* 
rieneed for myself; perhaps she may succeed in banishing the 
evil spirit from your breast." Adelasia would thmi step soft* 
ly to a seat behind the long dark curtains of the window, and 
begin to sing her lovely hymns, while her suppUcating eyes 
raised to heaven besought its healing for the unfortunate pil* 
grim. 

The stranger had at first designed to limit his stay to a 
few weeks, but many months had already passed, and he stiU 
remained ; the foundations of the convent had been laid, the 
first walls had already risen in the form of a cross, but Go* 
rardus had got accustomed to transfer every thing which 
was difficult to his old age to the chai*ge of his yonthftd asso- 
ciate, who could not remain ignorant of the fiict that he had 
become not only useful but even indispensable to the aged 
architect. Gerardus himself seemed to acknowledge this^ 
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tKon^h with tbat ooldnefis whicli aocompanied all his words ; 
and Algsrdis said with tears: ''Do not imagine for all his 
eoldness that he feels less attached to yon; Heaven denied 
him the happiness of training' his son to his art, bnt now he 
kas yon, and I know how much yonr presence cheers and 
sweetens life to him. When I am dead Gerardus wiU be 
again alone in the dark world; no, perhaps, not alone,— he 
auty still have yon beside him to cheer his darkling soul." 

The pale countenance of Algardis lent a solemn emphasis 
to these words ; she had been gradually growing weaker 
from the hour that Yitali entered her house, and was now 
smking slowly and without suflfering into the grave. Adela- 
iIb never left the side of her mistress, till one evening she 
fomid her in the sleep of death. Gerardus preserved 
the same stem bearing after his wife's death ; no complaint 
betrayed his feelings, yet he seemed to enjoy the presence of 
Vttali, who, forgetting himself, strove to soothe the old man 
in his silent grief. Adelasia was allowed to weep in ailenoe 
k her own room, and relieved from attendance on the 
household, to confine herself in that retirement which cus- 
tom allows to women who have lost tbeir nearest relations. 

Separated from Adelasia's sight, the recollection of in- 
exorable duty rose with redoubled force on the Pilgrim's 
aund, and he resolved to leave the h'ouse where he had again 
learned to love Ufe. Even the songs of the maiden only 
airoke his allegiance to a vow to which he had latterly be- 
(some onfiiathful. (hie evening, therefore, as he sat with Ge- 
lardus before the convent, he began in a faltering voice to 
qwak ci the hospitality which he had met with from him, 
and expressed his regret that a severe necessity called him 
away before the towers of the building rose in the air: ** 1 
have, perhaps, lingered too long," said he, ** and the punisht 
ment of my perjury might &11 upon your house. I mean not 
\ to reflect upon my vow, but simply to fulfil it ; and therefore 

I must leave you, though lips which are now mute once ex- 

preased another wish." 
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^ Do not care for me, Sir/* said the arcMtect, with cat- 
ting coldness ; **l have long been free from -the power of- 
habit; my heart is attached to nothings upon eartb; but I 
cannot regard your vow as obligatory, or your resolution to 
fulfil it as at all meritorious. It is amid the bustle of the 
world, and when surrounded by its temptations, that p^n^ 
tance and amendment are most praise^worthy ; he who flies 
from the world, shrinks like a coward from the field of 
battle. You wiU act, however, as appears best to you ; I 
never wished to constitute myself a judge of other men's 
actions.*' 

With these words Gerardus lifted a lamp and retired to- 
wards his sleeping apartment. Yitali looked sadly after him 
and also retired; the firm steady steps of the old man seem- 
ed to attest the sincerity of the sentiment he had just utter- 
ed, and at this moment it appeared to the youth that the 
stem features of Gerardus belonged to a being who had risen 
superior to the chances of life. Yet he could not envy him; 
No, he shuddered at the icy coldness with which he had suc- 
ceeded in fencing his heart ! And gladly would he have foigot 
the monotonous, unimpassioned tones of his voice, if he could 
have done so; for all that he had said respecting the unfortu- 
nate vow accorded but too well with certain rising inclina- 
tions in Vitali's bosom, against which he felt himself bound 
to struggle as against the suggestions of wicked spirits 
themselves. The Pilgrim spent a sleepless night in oontend- 
iug with emotions which departed not when the morning, 
came. 

. The sultry beams of the sun beat upon the earth, and 
signs of an approaching storm appeared in the eastern quar- 
ter of the heavens, when Gerardus and Yitali returned home 
at noon from their labours at the convent. Adelasia ap- 
peared again in the parlour, and greeted her younger firiend 
with an expression of affection and pleasure; but she sought 
in vain to catch those looks which had formerly so willingly 
met hers,— now Yitali*s eye seemed studiously to avoid hers, 
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aod hifi <soiiiLteiiaiice, paler than usual, bore a greater re- 
sembUmce to the mk Pilgrim than to the lately vigCHrous 
youth. 

The dinner passed in silence, and Yitali afterwards stepped 
oat into Algardis's flower-garden ; in vain had he sought to 
avoid Adelasia's looks,-— her presence attracted him with the 
force of a spell, — again the pleasures of life rose against the 
rasolatioa which he had constrained himself to adopt in her 
absence ; struggling with his contending emotion, he leaned 
against an old elm4ree, and gazed upon the dark douds, which 
hong like a shroud over the earth,^-«uddenly the yeil was rent 
by lurid lightning, — ^the thunder spoke loud and majestically 
through the anxious silence of nature, — ^no breeze cooled 
the glowing heat^ — not a bird moved its wings, — ^ihe whole 
creation waited in silence the approaching messengers of the 
Lord. The wish tibiat they might be o<»nmissioned to bear 
him the message ai death arose in Yitali's mind : ^ Can I 
UFe," said he, ^ without her ? Is it thy will, O Lord, or do 
I only £oUow the iUusive fancies of men, when I tear myself 
from her to bury myself in the gloomy solitude of a con- 
Fent ? Was it thy command which assigned to me this pe- 
oaace ; or do I recognise thy will in the voice of my heart 
which bids me seek healing from her ? Father, give me a 
agnr 

^ Yitali !" called a gentle voice at this moment from 
a&r. He lifted his eyes and saw Adelasia standing near a 
flower-bed ; foigetting what had been passing in his mind, 
he hastened towards the maiden, who blushingly awaited 
his arrival; she had been so alarmed by his appearance, 
while leaning against the elm-tree, that she had unconscious- 
ly called his name aloud. His steps had scarcely reached the 
spot whare the maiden stood, when a flash of lightning suc- 
ceeded by a loud explosion stunned their senses; Adelasia*s 
clothes for a moment glittered in the light, and both fell 
powerless to the ground. 
I Yitali recovered first, and his first thought was of Adelasia, 
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who lay in a faint beside him ; at last he succeeded in raising 
her from her swoon : ** What has happened?" inquired she 
in a feeble voice, looking timidly around her. '' O, sacred 
Yii^^, see the elm imder which you were standing has been 
struck by the thunder-bolt !" 

" Then thou art truly my tutelary angel !** exclaimed Vita- 
li ; *' and Heaven's lightning has given me the sign ! Look up, 
i— see, the clouds are dividing, — ^the wind is sweeping rapidly 
away the gloomy veil which obscures the face of yonder sky, 
— hearest thou its rush ? It has also burst my fetters, and 
once more I feel my heart free ; remain then my guide in 
the path of life,— without thee it would again be shrouded 
in dark night, — Adelasia, wilt thou be mine ?" 

" I was thine long ago,'* answered the maiden, with the 
smile of an angel ; ^ 1 thought you had resolved to leave this 
house, and I knew that I should weep after you were gone, 
and that your grief would but increase till it killed you, and 
with you I too would die. The ivy must wither when torn 
from the elm, though it flourished green while its prop re- 
mained to it." 

" But Adelasia," said Vitali, " I am not what I appear to 
be ; dark night rests upon the past, — a heavy crime throws 
its blighting shadow across my life, — it shall not burden your 
pure soul, — ^no, repentance and good actions shall efface the 
record from the book of the Judge ! I am not the relative of 
your master, — I possess nothing upon earth, — ^not the small- 
est inheritance of the poorest peasant can I call mine." 

*' Thou art the Pilgrim near whose couch my trembling 
prayers ascended to Heaven," replied she. " Oh, I knew thee 
instantly; though I revealed thy secret to none ! Let me 
now cling to thy side in all thy wanderings ; I will share 
with thee poverty and penance, — but thou must also share 
with me my little fortune, — Gerardus presented me with his 
lady's jewels, perhaps they will purchase us a little cot- 
tage " 

** Alas, I do not deserve thy love," exclaimed Vitali, with 
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painful emotion. " Say, how couldst thou bestow thy pure 
heart on an unfortunate wretch whose sufferings terrified thy 
childhood ? But thou knowest not every thing; I will name 
the crime, which burdens my soul, and fly from thee ere it be 
too late." 

*'Be silent, by the love of the Holy Virgin, 1 adjure 
thee !" exclaimed Adelasia. ** Let the veil rest upon the sad 
past and from henceforth begin to live a new life. Alas, no 
heart is pure before Ood, yet he will forgive every crime to 
num's repentance and humility ! Oh, I , wiU pray to him 
day and night till the shadow is lifted from thy soul ; no con- 
fession that thou couldst make could prevail upon me to for- 
sake thee !" 

Vitali no longer thought of leaving the architect's house ; 
he agreed with Adelasia that they should remain with Gerar- 
dos till the building in which he had taken so deep interest 
was finished, after which they would retire for life to one of 
the most hidden spots in Switzerkmd, where they would earn 
their support from rural toil, and enjoy the remainder of life 
in the society of the simple children of Nature. On intimat- 
ingf his changed intention, the architect showed neither plea- 
sure nor astonishment. 

The young man now wrought by the side oi his aged friend 
with redoubled activity,— with livelier interest he watched 
the progress of the. rising walls, — all his skill and industry 
were now devoted to the sacred work, and he dared to hope 
that Heaven would accept this sacrifice in place of the vow 
which he had broken. 
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Since 1260 a great puMse feast had been a&mialljr celebrated 
at Sienna, in remembrance oi the Tictory over the Floren- 
tines; on this occasion young and old, poorimd rich, took 
an equal interest in the general joy. As soon as the morning 
sun ^pearedy the windows were hung with precious silks, 
and tissues, and wrealha of flowers,, and leaves were strewn 
in the streets through which the procession went in so^ 
lemn pomp to the eathedraL Thither the people streamed in 
crowds till the dty appeared like a deserted piaee. About 
noon the windows near the large arena, where the game» 
were held, hegBax to fill with beautiful women, who from 
their lo£by stations, gazed upon the crowd beneath them^ 
whilst the combatants ever and awm laised their looks to 
them and drew fresh motiveB of emulation from their beam- 
ing eyes. The extensive arena was surrounded by bearriers, 
behind which, seats were nused for the spectators; within 
these the competitors in the races took their station at a 
point from which they could perceive the extreme goal of 
the course. Singers and harp-players, masks and jugglers, 
pilgrims and monks, strolled about in the crowd, mingling 
and justling together : here might be seen a Jewii^ surgeon 
contracting beforehand to heal those who might be wounded 
in the combat,-— there wandering pedlars displayed their 
wares ; on one hand appeared laige tables covered with va- 
rious dishes, cold fowls, cold fish, stuffed pigs, cakes and 
fruit, wine and mast,— on another arose a merry concert 
from mingling voices and instruments ; and the music rolled 
on and the crowd moved to and fro till the signal was made 
for the commencement of the games, when all this huge up- 
roar sank into an almost breathless silence, only interrupted 
at intervals by the sudden shout which bespoke the interest 
of the spectators in the progress of the games. 
With such shouts was the appearance of a huge dragon 
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hailed, who entered the arena and played his part to the g^eat 
honour of the performer who was hid within the mask, — and 
with eqnal plaudits was welcomed the knight in armour, 
who, as Saint George, entered the lists to conquer him : 
'^ Holy Saint I Holy Saint! Help your representative! 
Sienna's honour against her enemies I Throw him down, 
down, gallant knight I" were the exclamations which re- 
sounded firom every side, — whilst the dragon prepared to 
resist his adversary, and the harnessed warrior levelled his 
lance and. put spurs to his horse. Loud plaudits celebrated 
the easy victory; the dragon soon writhed under the lance 
of the Saint, who then rode triumphantly out of the barriers, 
whilst the conquered reptile seized by twenty hands was drag- 
ged away amid universal shouts of victory, and garlands, and 
fruits were showered from the windovrs and seats upon the 
oonqueror. .The harps of theminstrelsresounded in his praise, 
but they were drowned in shouts of laughter and approbation, 
so soon as the dead dragon was observed actively bestirring 
himself to secure a portion of the rich shower of oranges 
with which his defeat was hailed. After a pause the racers 
lypeared at the entrance of the barriers, and with their con- 
test alternated the noble knightly games with shield and 
lance, for. which about tweatj youths presented themselves. 
The first prize for running was a piece of scarlet cloth, the 
second a cloak of gold tissue ; for the conqueror in the 
knightly combat was destined a valuable ring and a fine falcon. 
Hie knights entered the arena in pairs on horseback, slightly 
harnessed, their steeds magnificently caparisoned with pearls, 
gold, and feathers ; one only of the number wore no adom- 
msfSit, and his fiery black horse was as destitute of decoration 
as his armour ; but the skill with which he guided his animal, 
the remaricably tall figure and knightly manners which al- 
ready marked him out as conqueror, drew every eye upon the 
Blade knight. It was Vitali ; who in resuming the arms of a 
warrior, felt the spirit and feelings of youthful days awakened 
m bis bosom. 

II. I 
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Gerardus had taken his statioii on one «f the higlier 
benches ; behind hkn ^a^ ^idelasia accompanied by a neighs 
bour ; she waited wiijh silent pieaswre, for the appeasranee ^ 
her beloved^ for she, had. been infomiAd of hk. design^ and 
when he enter/ed.1^ arena it seenuod to. her aa if. evevy. eye 
co1lldd^tjQ0 th^ Interest; which sheitookin^hinif aodl she dxew 
iier TeU m(^ dps^ly oyer her glowing^cheekc Hk; success 
in the firsj} combats ther loud. peals^oC; a^^Dobaiftioii fronftthe 
crowd* an4 ^t i^ thf^ defeat o£.0kawsk erecy^Aitogonisii by 
his hince,^a«i]4lhis Stonny sniliMnoiis^of:»;th<^iiaui^i¥oioea to 
come £(Mn¥«r4 f^d re^^e. the chief pii^^.raifed. Addaain ton 
height of hiq^iin^; snch:aa she had n«irec£4t,bef<»e;.'bvt 
there w^ also a^ f<H'<^Mmg, ill l^e deJi|^ite|dL'hsaKt, a£:tfae 
maiden, that sbe» a honA^lvv'jomap^ wsfi.nfi fitibtidaffoc.tbs lie^ 
roic youth;. an4 when, he. bant one 'blee^Moreithfebeaolafol 
and brilliantly ad«p>ed. daughter^ of thia.Fofltsta, and nsucd 
his Tizor to i^ceivetrom her hands the reward of.lQsightly 
merit, Adelapia. fancied ^e. peffCcJTed. a. oonacioiis nobility in 
his looksi before ! which her Jbndcst hope& becane an idle 
dream. : i i 

Close aboTe tl&^. seat. :which. wnt enoctod. for tim. beautiAil 
daughter of the Podeata, stood two menr^^one aiorcignwar* 
rior, as seemed from.his.dresfl^ t}^ other an dd Franciscan.; 
both were singula^y struck by t^^fintiqjipeaDBqoe of the 
black combatant, and watched his ttOT^nien:ln wdtk increa»' 
ing attention. Chance had brought the twdatengers tog^ 
ther, but some involuntary ejcdamations-i soon taught tiie 
monk that his compapi<^n's thoughts were nuuuBg in thosame 
train with his .01^31. 

"< Do yon know yonder young combatanii?" inquired the 
monk at the warrior. 

'* How should I ?" was the answer^ *f Hjayisoriashut, and 
his armour bears no device ; besides, lam astranger in Siemia; 
but I onqe knew one who marveiiUMiaty resembled him, and 
whom I have often seen engaged in fightt^ and I oonld swear 
by the bones of my fiither that 1 behold him i^piin to<4ay,— if 
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saeh a thing were posfi^e; the address with which hegforems 
his steed, theniaimerinwfaidihehandles his lance, and many 
other peculisirities remind me of a knight IkneW 6f old. Look, 
that quick torn of the head and commanding gesture hespeak 
noodier feattfres to my n^nd, nn^ter the closed heknet, l^an 
those of one whom I eah luo^y t»efieVe wonid VolulitariEy 
Appear in ^bSa scene of festivity. I wt^h he wOtdd iMse his 
tizor and put an etd to my doubts I" 

* You would perceive the countenance of tme Whblly a 
stranger to you. Sir,*' said the tootik; ** even though it ttiijg'ht 
possess soifte features of the image whiich is now belfote ybur 
inmd ; that arm which you saw in fight ii^silM in deadi, a6d 
that liand no longer guides a steed.** 

The warrior looked astonished upon the monk. * Know 
yon of whom I am speaking ?" inquired he hastily ;-" &nd 
hear you any tidings of his fete ?* 

"I Utter not his name to you,'* repBed the former; *it 
may not be whispered where joy reignis. You Speak of t 
branch lopped oiflP,— of a fio wer struck by the frost, — of a bfifd 
which knaves alltired from its secure nest intb the snares of 
Ihe seducer who lies in wait for all who walk Upon eiirth; 
bat though Nature may have formed a dupHcate of a noble 
form, be who was known to both of us will never again be 
seen amongst men ; his day is done, therefore let us pray for 
peace to his v^ght" 

** Tather** began the stranger, addressing the monk alter a 
short pause, ^you musifc teU me more of the end of the man 
on whose image you now gaze with such intense interest ; 
there are people who would desire to know whether he yet 
Walks in this world; grant me your company this evening at 
the inn, you shall have a cup of wine and some talk with a 
iozen of Germans who are on their way with me to Rome 
to jo5n the emperor, Henry YIl But look, the combat is 
finished ; hark to the shouts with which the conqueror is 
hailed ! His last adversary seems severely injured ; he wiU not 
loon forget the arm which struck him.*' 

i2 
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** May tlie wound rankle with doable smart which was re- 
ceived in such idle sport I" exclaimed the monk angrily. " It 
is impious and against the express command of the Holy 
Father thus to sport with blood and life ; woe to those who 
perish in such sinful courses, they shall remain^unshrived, and 
shall not be buried in consecrated ground !'* 
, << Pious &ther," said the warrior smiling, ^ do not wax so 
wroth with a knightly pastime ; the conquered is not yet in 
need of a grave. Look, he is again upon his feet, blushing a 
litUe but quite unhurt; let us now try to get a sight of the 
conqueror ; see, he bends his knee before the lady who is to 
reward him, — ^he opens his helmet, — Holy Stephen ! it seems 
to me as if I recognised a landscape bjr the light of the mqon, 
which I last beheld in the dear sun of noonday." 

The monk could with difficulty conceal his agitation when 
he perceived Vitati's features uncovered; but he did not be- 
tray his emotion, and only affected to mock the fancy of his 
companion, which had traced the features of a once-gifted 
youth in the man who now stood before them. 

Meanwhile the eyes of the spectators were turned towards 
the race-course, and after two fortimate ; youths had here 
likewise obtained the prize, twilight descended on the tu- 
multuous scene. The people now dispersed through the city, 
— ^masks met and attacked each other, — all that could ex- 
cite the fancy was now to be seen in the streets, — from 
the spires of the churches, roses, fruits, and cakes intermingled 
with burning splinters of pine-wood were showered upon 
the passing populace, beneath, while the children with screams 
of joy scrambled for these brilliant play-things which threw 
a singular flickering light through the descending darkness. 
One of these crowds interrupted Adelasia's steps as she was 
returning home leaning on the arm of a neighbour; they 
had stopped and looked for a moment on the sport, when 
Adelasia felt herself suddenly seized and drawn away from 
her companion, — ^a dark figure kept dose by her side, pushed 
the crowd apart, and quickly conveyed her out of the bustle. 
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''Do jbvL Unoit. nle/' iaqniped A d^p. voiofv tke soimd of 
wMch awoke some indistinct reminiscences in her mind ; « 
(Mtsiiifp brasid Bvej^t Bear them, and revealed ib her the half- 
■nooyered featinw ef the man : ^ Fa&te Medai^tiB !" ejaeo- 
lated the.maidcn« 

*' It^ia V. nqdied ha hastily i ^ dd yon stSl remember the 
hour when, we first met? I sealed your lips t^en, I new 
looae ihajt seal irkh my own hand; speak the truth, I adjure 
yon by our holy frith ; do yon know ought of ihto Pilgrim,--- 
have you seen: him again,<<^-do yon know whelre he now 
Kves?" 

** I saw him again," she replied, ''and I could not proyent 
my memikry £roBL recognisiiig hiiu though he if ore another 
form ; he lives in the house of my master, to whom he acta 
as an assistant i he hali to-day appeared at enr gaasiis; and 
w<Mi t&e piiae«" 

^ These eyes have witnessed the sinM doings of thd 
youth/' replied the monk, "would they had been closed h^ 
fere ! I was destined to be the instrument of his sahation^ 
if he now perishes, his soul goes that dreadM path of whieh 
DO mortal tongue lain speak the hoirors. Therefore I com- 
mand yon to warn him.; bid him forsake the path on which 
he now so blindly treads, and seek the way of sabatidn ; let 
him kave &r behind this town of Sienna^ where the betvayer 
has sought him ouV^Hit midnight* a hors^ shall await him 
at the gate of the convent of the Minorites,-^he must hasten 
by bye^paths to the cloister of the Kamuldulenses upon the 
Appenines, where my name will procure him an asylum, and 
vbiHicr I will folUow bitn. Have you correctly understood 
my message ?*' 

" X have not lost a wdrd," said Adelasia. 

*< I will see your master before day-bteak,!' continiaed Me* 
dardus J ^ and be yQU Uk^ the tablet on which a. secrcst mes- 
sage has been written, when its characters are effiM^d,*— or the 
do?e which released from its billet no longer thinkd of the 
laessage it bore. Away now, — you are upon your master's 

I 3 
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threshold,— away, and the blessing of the Lord be with 
youl" 

Adelasia entered the house with trembling steps ; Vitali 
was not yet there ; she sought the old servant^ a rich bribe 
engaged him to procure at midnight a horse toad the dressof 
a man ; she then entered the room where Gerardus sat at his 
work, she approached him slowly, an unwonted fear pressed 
upon her heart, and united with other nameless emotions to 
choke her utterance : '' Sir," said she, throwing herself upon 
one knee, ^ allow me to offer you a ransom for my liberty, 
you have enriched me, allow me now to set myself free." 

" What ails you ?" replied Gerardus j "have you ever ex- 
perienced any restraint under my roof? You are free ; I do 
not want your service." 

> He turned again to his work ; Adelasia rose and stood fat 
a moment immoveable ; the architect looked round, and fixed 
his keen eyes sternly upon her : '* Do you want any thing 
more ?" inquired he roughly ; the maiden silently shook her 
head and retired from the apartment. Vitali arrived shortly 
afterwards ; Adelasia drew him into the garden, and, fiiithfal 
to the commands of the monk, repeated the words of warn- 
ing exactly as they had been spoken. 
: ''Then we must part," said Vitali, after a short pause ; ** I 
go, and you dare not follow the outlaw. Turn from me, 
blesse^ angel, and leave me to my solitary nusery." 

*' Never I" exclaimed she ; ^ I follow you ; the more un- 
fortunate you are, the more do you require the sympathy of 
love ; do not reject me." 

^ I dare not unite you to my gloomy fiite," replied he ; 
" when I thought to do so I had lost sight of the avenging 
spirits which accompany my path ; the appearance of Medar- 
dus brings them again around me,— forget me, pray forme." 

** In the walls of a cloister, — if I am not to live for you !" 
said Adelasia resolutely. 

** By our short-lived happiness I conjure you, Adelasia, 
do not bury your youth in a gloomy cell ! Tiunk not of the 
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Teilj-Hswear to me you will not, and wear, in remembrance 
of your, oath, the ring I gained to-day. May it some future 
day tie a band of hi^piness for you under the blessing <^ 
God!" 

4 

" Amen," said she in a whisper, and placed her trembling 
band in his ; but suddenly Yitali had yanished from her side 
brfore she could utter another word. 



At midnight a man closely wrapped up stole silently past 
the eonyent of the Minorites ; at the gate stood another 
with a saddled horse : '' How is the brother called who sent 
you hither?*' inquired the servant of the eonyent. ''Me- 
dardus," replied the first, snatching impatiently the reins of 
the restive steed. He threw himself into the saddle and rode 
onwards through sileiit streets, while &r behind him yet re- 
sounded the shouts of the city revelry. Not far had he ridden 
ere he found himself followed by another horseman, whose 
intention seemed to be to keep close beside him, for whether 
he pushed or checked his steed, the unknown rider did the 
same. Sienna already lay at a distance, — deep silence rested 
over the country, and the solemn influence of the hour when 
night yields to day pressed on the spirit of the lonely travel- 
ler ; he fancied himself pursued by a shadow which had taken 
a visible form to punish him for the want of fidelity to his 
oath, — ^the moon threw an uncertain light upon the black 
rider, who in a few minutes was close to VitaH. ** Who 
art thou ?" exclaimed he, his hand seizing a concealed dag- 
ger. 

^Thy tutelary angel," whispered a well-known voice; 
''may the Lord protect our path, we go together." 
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« Nov bj the holf lataoe of Afttiodi, my &te b decided !" 
exdaiived Yitali ; *' the duty of a C]iristiA% and the honour 
of a kmght oommnad. me to live for you and reward your 
fidelity ; and though Medardus denounces our union I confide 
firmly in a higher blessing." 

With restless haste thdyjoumeyedforward. They passed the 
conyent of the Appenines at night,— its.bell rung like a warn* 
ing from above, but Yitali shut his ears to it and only 
spurred more keenly forward for Switzerland. When they 
had rested for the last time upon the Italian soil, and Ade- 
lasia was descending one morning from the apartment in 
which she had passed the night, she thought she caught a 
sight of the figure of a monk stealing through the house, and 
her fimcy lent it the features of Medardus ; once more she 
beheld the same apparition when she had reached what she 
hoped would prove the home of her love. Full of anxiety 
she communicated to her companion the su^icion that they 
were dogged by the monk ; he sought to quiet her fears, but 
eouldnot avoid feeling some alarm himself; for the cou- 
rageous man becomes tindd like a child when the shield of 
a pure conscience no longer covers him. 

The poor fugitives had carefully avoided entering any 
town on their way, till one evening a sudden storm forced 
them to take shelter in the little town Yverdon, near the 
lake of NeufchateL Yitali called Adelasia his sick brodier, 
and demanded a quiet apartment for him where he might not 
be disturbed. 

The hostess led her across a narrow court into a distant 
apartment, where she remained alone separated from the rest 
of the household; she looked upon the heavy clouds which 
sailed across the bosom of the sky before the storm; the 
stately castle, which duke Conrad of Zahringen had built 
about a hundred years before, rose before her with its four 
towers stretching high into the air,-— overlooking like a giant 
the surrounding habitations; her mind was veiled, like the 
dark heavens above her, with gloomy thoughts. At midnight 
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the sky cleared up, some stars came out of the darkness, and 
oyer the castle glittered the Pleiades; Adelasia recommend- 
ed herself to the keeping of the Holy Virgin in one of her 
sweet hymns. Alas ! she knew not it was her last song. 

Gentle steps approached her door, — ^her song died away, 
— a key was turned in the lock, — ^the door opened slowly, 
and two men. in the dress of monks entered. Medardus* pale 
countenance looked upon her with threatening earnestness ; 
the other monk stood immoveahle hefore her 

^Unfortunate one,'* hegan Medardus, addressing her, 
** thou hast turned the hlessing which I had destined for thee 
into a curse ! Through thy sinful love a repentant sinner fell 
back into the arms of that world which lures him to destruc- 
tion, and not unconsciously hast thou sinned. Did I not 
charge thee to forget him as one in his grave ? He is dead 
to thee ; the life to which thou hast awakened him is ever- 
lasting death. Woe to thee, woe to him through whom evil 
comes !*• . 

''Father," exclaimed Adelasia, " I knew not that. I sin . 
oed because I loved; I swore to you what I c6uld not 
perform ; man can learn much but foi^et nothing which is 
engraven on his heart. Pious &ther, . separate us not; he 
calls me his tutelary angel, and I will be so still whatever be 
bis lot" 

" Thou shalt never see him more," said Medardus in a 
Toice so cold and monotonous that it sounded like that of 
&te itself; "in the name of our holy religion I command 
you to obey me ! Prepare for the journey, — ^brother Hierony^ 
mns wiU be your guide; I remain with him who now has 
more need of my presence than ever, — do you know his 
name?" 

*I know it not," replied she. 

" Nor needs it that you should ; but this know, — ^he was not 
bom for you. When a star vanishes from the universe of 
woridsy it sinks into night, but falls not down to the dwell* 
bgs of mortal beings. The Pilgrim is bound by a solemn vow 
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to reaounoe %ke world,-^liat he bafl sworn to do at the foot 
of the Holy Fatbeor, and his promise be mtnt folfiL I wiU 
attach myself to his steps like a shadow ; I wiU upbraid h^ 
as closely as his own eonsoience, tSl he redeems his oath and 
secures hk; salvation. Yon are about to go whither he will 
notft^wyou; Hieronynras leads you to my sie^ter in Swabiai 
There nnrse old age^'*^proteot childfao0d,«*i^and leom to for- 
get tnie pasl^" 

Unmoved by her prayers and tears, tife inonk oonstndn^i 
the nuddiBfn dio depart, and before a qtuortor ef an hour had 
elafised Ihey sxieiatiy crossed the eouvt whei« two hon^esi 
stood ready. Adelasia embraced Medardns' knees, and in> 
trosted him with her:ia8t giieetings £oc hkn from whom she 
was aboiiit to part fiir ever ; her boundless grief seemed to 
move even the heart of the old man, for in placing his haaad 
upon her head to give her his benediction his voice faltered 
more than nsnaL " Give me the blessing of the dead, father," 
said she ; ''the peace you wish for me can be mine only in 
the grave." 

Silendy HieronyaKos assisted her in mounting on^ of the 
horses,-H8he 'often looked back, — ^the gtoomy figure of Medai^ 
dns ^cMy vanished, but the towering castiie and a feeble 
light in ^ inn mdained in^ble tiH the road struck off in 
a new direction. 

She thought of netiring to a oonvent, but her eye casually 
fell upon Yitali's ring, which she still wore, and the words 
with which he gave it to her, and her own solemn Am^n to 
the wish he then expressed, recurred powerfully to her mind, 
and she resolved to act as he had wtthed. A small village in 
Swafoia was the end of their journey. Her^ lived the aged 
Herlinda, the sister of Medardus, who received Adelasia with 
a friendly welcome. Hieronymus, the only person who un- 
derstood her language, departed the following morning; but 
it seemed rather a relief to Adelasia to be permitted to live 
quietiy in her own thoughts. Herlinda had two grand-chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy, who became the first tie between her 
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and her gueat Ifaamemheripg' the words vi the monk, Ade^ 
lam took chasgie of the little household ; the interei^iiig chil« 
dren sooa taught her to syllable their language. A single 
fuest sometbnes Tisited the oottsg>&; it was HerKnda's son, 
who liv^ ia a Tillage about an hooves r distance from her 
abode. The peasant soon grew familiar witii Adeksia, his 
open oonatenanoe. recommended him to her, and besought 
by many little gifis and attentions to dispel the melancholy 
which he saw was. brooding over her. Adelasiaat last began 
to traderstandthe Qermaa words, and le^ed l^iat Hartwig 
--for so .was the. peasant called-^— was rebuilding a Mttle hut 
is the Tillage where he. dwelt, to which the family were to 
go the sacoeediag ^ring. 



The day of their departure approached, and tiie little house- 
bold prepared to take possession of their new abode. One 
moniing towards-the end of May, Adelasia supporting Her- 
linda fallowed her gnide^ Hartwig, towards the Tillage, — ^the 
children^ pleased^with the pfiospect ^ change, bounded glad- 
ly bdmsfr them, whilst Herlinda, with tears in her eyes, cast 
many a moum&d glance back upon her ancient abode. 
" Think not, Hartwig," she said, ^ that I am insensible to 
jour kindness in bringing me under your roof, but I cannot 
part from my old abode without thanking God' for the mer- 
cies he bei^wed. upon me ;there ; there I was called to 
straggle with^grief, and there his consolations refreshed my 
^ttrit" 

Adelasiaielt herself singulariy interested by these wtnds. 
Herlinda spoke only her oTm feetings. They Reached their 
new hidntadon; a faw miserable huts stood scattered 
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amongst ike rains of a recent conflagration, . amid scenery 
which spring now adorned with all its charms,— -high trees 
and thick brushwood flourished luxuriantly around the re- 
mains of the cottages, — ^vegetation had taken possession of 
the desert places, and covered the blackened ruins with 
cheerful verdure, here and there also the hand of man had 
assisted nature to hide the traces of the late desolation. The 
new straw roof of Hartwig rose above the remaining huts, 
^-opposite it lay a large castle in ruins, overthrown, as was 
easily seen, not by the hand of time but by the violence of 
man; all around the gigantic ruins were strewed upon the 
soil, an image of the vanity of human greatness. Adelasia 
paused, struck by the sight; HerUnda seemed not less 
moved: '' Do not question me," said she, dropping the hand 
of the maiden ; ^ do not question me now ; my eye will again 
grow accustomed to the scene, and then you shall learn the 
history of the castle." - 

Meanwhile a feeling of love towards Adelasia began to 
rise in the breast of the honest Hartwig, and with old Ger- 
man frankness he approached her one morning, when he 
found her alone, and so movingly did his few simple words 
tell the feelings of his heart, that Adelasia could only answer 
him with silent tears : '* I do not urge you," continued the 
good-natured peasant when he saw her thus weeping, ''I 
know well what the ring upon your finger means ; we were 
told somewhat of your past history by father Hieronymus. 
You have loved a younger, — a finer man than I am, perhaps 
also a better one; but he is dead, and I would not be jea- 
lous of your silent remembrance of him ; still might I be 
happy in your love. If you can say ' yes,' I think you will 
have no cause to repent of it; if you refuse me, my stay 
here cannot be long." 

Herlinda entered, Hartwig was silent, and Adelasia re- 
tired. Many days she wept and prayed in solitude without 
the struggle in her bosom being decided;* she had in re- 
nouncing the Pilgrim sacrificed all her earthly hopes ; Hart> 
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vigfs modest suit fonnd an adrocate in her heart, and the 
doubts of consdenoe which Medardos had raised in her 
despairing^ sonl called loudly on her to resign herself to 
that lot for which she seemed destined. She looked upon 
the ring on her finger and Vitali's words rushed upon her 
mind: ^ May it some future day tie a band of happiness for 
you under the blessing of God." But, more beautiful than 
ever, the remembrance of her youthful love arose in her 
mind when she felt herself thus summoned to part with it. 

Afier several days had passed, Herlinda embraced a solita- 
ry hour to open the silent lips of the maiden. '' Have you 
thought of Hartwig's words ?*' asked she ; ^ and can you 
trust me for your confidant ?" 

** Ah, dear mother," responded Adelasia, /* if you knew the 
agitation of my heart ! If &ther Hieronymus ever told you 
how I was torn from my love, you may judge of my present 
fedings. I wish to obey the will of Heaven ; Oh that you 
might pronounce it to me ! In the judgment of pious old 
ige its voice is heard." 

''Now Heaven's saints preserve me!" answered Herlin- 
da. ^ 'Tis your own will must decide his lot and your own. 
Yes, Hieronymus told me that death had separated you 
from your beloved, and 1 sympathised with your tears ; but 
there will arrive a time when they shall cease to flow ; 
pnise be to the hand which heals our deepest wounds ! The 
graves are overgrown with moss, — and' the years which roll 
OTer our heads bring patience and tranquillity along with 
them. Hartwig's happiness and that of the children has 
been placed by providence in your hands ; if I die they are 
left alone, and you too a stranger in a foreign country. My 
eyes shall dose more peacefully if you all stand united 
aronnd my death-bed." 

** May the Holy Viigin guide her feeble child !" said Ade- 
latia. <* To-morrow you shall know my resolution." 

" God grant that in that reply you may give hi^piness to 
mj only sondving son ! Upon hun rests all the hope of my 
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bereaved a^. Look yonder, beyond the niins gilded by tbe 
evening sun ; when those walls were overthrown two of my 
children fell with them. I promised to relate to you the 
story,— *the hour is fitting,— we ^ are alotae,— ^listen, and 
learn whtft human strength can endure in dependence <m a 
high<»>wilL 

** Yonder castie^ while yet standing iii its imgiiifioence, 
was ^e mansion of an illustrious race. Within;' the walls 
which now lie level with the ground, "the last 'offiqiring> of 
that house was bomi I was an old servant in- the feiriily, 
and nmong those who joyfuUy greeted his first smile; Did 
yovevier hear of John of Si^abia?" c Adelasia i^eplied in 
the negative, — Herlinda continiied : *M>eatli early deprived 
the young prince of his nearest fMitectopy he came under 
the guardianship of hiaamcle^ Ihe on^eror Albeit of lisps- 
burg, who cunningly sought to being the inheritance of the 
child into his own family. M He: therefbnB.eBllosd him into 
the snares of sensual pleasure in ^rdertadesteoyiher seeds 
of high bom courage in his breast. He tfiiiledin the at' 
tempt; the.youBg4)fl%prin9 of heroes greiW:'up',ingQrons and 
beatitifoly-^his high origin ntight be read uppQ his bfoivs, — 
the stiiength of hia. ancestors, dwelt in hia.Ai!qii7rbttt;aia easi- 
ly inflamed and too- passionate mind w$» th$, stnittWing-block 
which evil powers had plaOed i <m ^he pathwfty of : his life.' 
He saw with butiniog indignyation' hia node, the emperor, 
retain his paternal, inhentance, wbplst hia younger oounns 
were invested with ample doniaisi& His landfif groaned un- 
der a fiffeign master, and called aloud on ihfhf. ,l»wfill sove- 
reign to redluin hisrrights. Deajgnlng and had mem presented 
themselves atihis conricils^ as the; secpttit idid to, our first 
mother, and never ceased tp whisper their malicious instiga- 
tions into his ear. He felt his danger 'and: turned his mind 
away from suck thoughts t6 the puirndtft of science ; the 
learned men at .the court of the ^nperor found in him a 
protector and zealous disciple ; Albert vdirked it with plea- 
sure,— praised hia indinatioit^'— nourished thein . hy every 
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mfiu»mMaipQm^rrTtm^ ^r0«ted nuMnya. ine buildiog to 
giye iHMHi99^<m to Jgloi'&.tsiste f<xr 9r4;Utectiire^^^ 
<<,He wa0£>iid:oCai»lute<ituro ?" inquired Ad^li^ eagerly* 
^ Yes,'! iwplied tiie old woman ; ^ and I14 wsMS: 9A inuch an 
adept in t]iek;artia8 bia mastery % liigUy gtfted yoimg man. 
h& long «8 2io, poasessedthis 6iend, aoduoti^n c^i|ld not ap- 
proach .hinu.liu^dfiatititook lum a^raiy^ and jJoto's. earUer 
fitTourilesy joinqg.diani^ited noblemen who hoped to raiae 
tfaemselFea hy Jbk xneana,,agiiin surrcwnded him. They, ridi* 
cnled thepMttceahlA^piiraiiits.to which he had devoted thim< 

aei^and nrged.him,ulP«eMU^irl7 to^^i^^^ ^ rights inpoh- 
lie from the empeiM>i^ :;^hn did so at a tournament wih^re 
he had gained the first prise, whereupon Albert placed with 
many smiles a. garland of roses upon his head, saying: 
' Such ocnaments are. better suited to youthful browa than 
a Ducal coronet' . From that hour his good angel fonook 
the prince, .an4 at.last he fcU into the snares which were laid 
for him^ and which were < ^^ndually drawn doser and doser 
avoundhim. . 

*< I liyed as househeeper in yonder castle, which had re» 
mained.unyisited since the death of its last waster. My 
foongest son, and the husband, of. my daughter«-the &ther 
of these orphans — ^were in John's service at the court of the 
cBiperan Hartwig then lived in this hut,--nobody shared 
the solitude, of the castle with me hut my daughter. The 
dreadful report of the en^eror's murder suddenly, resound* 
ed through the country | the murderers were duke John 
and hia £ftVou7ites Walter von Eschenbach, Rudolf von 
Balm, and Rudolf von der Wart A corse on the se- 
daoers I The deed had been perpetrated when the emperor 
WIS crossing the Reuss, at a moment when his whole re* 
tmne were still on. the opposite side, and the conspirators 
fovnd themselves alone with their sovereign. My brother 
Medardus, the first preceptor of the unfortunate prince, 
bronght ua the earliest tidings of the catastrophe. What 
became of John no one knows ; he escaped on the horse of 
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the emperor. Bschenbach and Balm abo fled; Rudolf yon 
der Wart paid the forfeit with his life. The ayengers of 
the murdered emperor forfrot in their wrath all that men 
and Christians hold sacred; queen Agnes went through 
the country with torch and sword in her hand to reyenge 
her father; she boasted that she walked upon roses when 
her feet waded in blood, and men shuddered when they wi^ 
nessed the cruelty of woman. All the servants of John were 
condemned to death; my son also, the &ther of my grand- 
children, perished, and his miserable widow survived his 
fate buit a few days. Here I remained and lodked on with 
indifference when the avenger made her appearance,— 
when the old castle in a few hours covered that soil with 
its ruins which it had for so many centuries adorned, 
— when the hut of Hartwig burned, and the fire successive- 
ly seized upon all the peaceful dwellings around ; I then 
took the children and fled from the place,^the avenger 
reared a convent on the spot where the emperor fell, where 
she continued to pray for the repose of Ids soul till the hour 
of her death." 

Herlinda at these words looked with an expression of 
terror on the distant ruins, and remained buried in her 
melancholy thoughts ; Adelasia did not interrupt her,— «he 
left the hut with quiet steps, and stood in llie midst of 
the overgrown ruins almost before she was aware of it 
She sat down upon a stone overshadowed by an alder-bush, 
— ^the sun sunk lower and lower,-— the shadows fell longer 
and closer, — Adelasia sat immoveable. Twi%ht descended, 
— ^the pale moon gleamed upon the ruined walls, — she 
thought not of returning home. A figure approached to- 
wards her and stopt with his head bent low at a little dis- 
tance from her; his limbs were wrapped in the garments of 
a pilgrim ; high and lofty was his shape,— -his countenance 
shone pale in the glimmer of the moon, like that of the 
inhabitant of another world. — *^ Saints of Heaven, it is his 
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spirit!" shrieked. AdelaBia, with a hea]i>-wri]ig^i]ig sq^eain, 
and her senses fled. 

Oil the breast of the Pilgrim the poor maidMi wiw recalled, 
to oonsciousness. Alas! it was himself, not his spirit With 
Medardus he had been on a mission, and was now <ni his 
way to shut himself np for ever in the convent of the Ka* 
muldulenses, according to the sentence of the pope. Me- 
dardus had conyinced him that only thus could he expiate 
his crime. But once more he wished to see his home, and 
there he found Adelasia. She gazed long and doubtfully 
upon him ; she answered none of his questions, but a deep 
joy shone through her eyes, and her trembling arms em- 
braced him with all her former tenderness. ^ John of Swa- 
bia!** said she at last. ''Thou art John of Swabia. I 
shall die, but death divides us not ; thy tutelary angel re-> 
mains with thee." After these words she fell again into 
deep silence. 

Whilst in the silence of the moonlight night the unfortu- 
nate lovers met once more, Hartwig was seated with his 
mother, figuring to himself the cheerful future, and devising 
a hundred plans to promote the happiness of his beloved. 
The door opened, — a foreigfu pilgrim led the half-fainting 
Adelasia in,— every assistance was tendered her, — ^the pil- 
grim left not her side ; occupied with Adelasia alone, they 
had at first not observed him ; but Hartwig soon perceived 
that the right of the stranger to the place which he occu- 
pied was indisputable and consecrated by the tenderest love, 
fw the looks of the invalid rested on the stranger alone, and 
seemed to behold nothing besides; her mild eyes were fixed 
upon him, — she seemed to see into his anguished bosom, and 
gently like the harmony of Heaven the same hymn flowed 
from her lips which had once floated around his bed. Un- 
consciously she had formed an obscure presentiment of his 
woe, and her last feeling was the wish to soothe it. 

The next day brought a few lucid intervals; Adelasia 
wished to be left alone with John, and what these leaves con- 
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tain of her history she told him with a heavenly yoioe. 
When the parting sun shone upon the ruins in the evening, 
Adelasia's spirit had departed. John prayed with Hartwig be^ 
side her remains and at her grave ; he then disappeared un- 
observed by those around him. Hartwig took care of his mo- 
ther till the day of her death, when he left the children in 
charge of faithful hands, and departed to Palestine^ from 
whence he never returned. 
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to Wimpfen, a town situated upon the Neckar, there 
ofty mountain, on the top of which appears one of those 
. but nn&thomable lakes which are so frequently found 
ich situations in Germany. Popular superstition has 
ected the following pleasing legend with the lake of 
pfen. 

beautiful boy was once seated upon the shores of the 
wreathing a coronal for himself out of the lovely flow- 
rhich grew upon its banks. He was quite alone, and 
and anon he raised hir blue eyes, and gazed with child- 
)nging across the glittering waters for a little boat in 
h to sail about oyer the tranquil expanse ; but the boy 
Ld nothing like a boat save a single plank of wood 
h moved to and fro on the tiny waves as they rippled 
rds the shore, and which, though it might have afforded 
ght support in swimming, could not carry him to the 
r side of the lake. 

le boy raised his longing looks once more, and was as- 
hed to perceive three snow-white swans sailing proud- 
> and down in the middle of the lake. At last the state- 
rds approached where the boy lay, who, delighted with 
lew companions, drew some crumbs of bread from his 
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pocket and fed them; they seemed to him so tame,— they 
looked so gentle, — and came so near to the shore, that the 
de%hted hoy thought to catch one of them ; but when he 
stooped down with this design they moved gently away, and 
remained beyond his reach, although in his anxiety he near- 
ly suspended his whole body above the deep lake, on the 
lowermost branch of a young p<^lar which grew upon the 
bank. 

The tamer the three beautiful birds appeared to the boy, 
and the oftener that they baffled his attempts to catch them, 
the more eager he became to secure them for himself. He 
drew the plank from the water, — ^launched it again, — ba- 
lanced himself with caution upon it — and, finding it support- 
ed him, pushed off with a shout of delight from the shore, 
and making use of his hands as oars rowed feailessly after 
the swans. 

The beautiful birds kept saUing iminediately before hiin, 
but ever beyond his reach, until he had gained the middle of 
the lake. He now felt l^is strength exhausted, and for the 
first time became seized with excessive terror when be.behel4 
nothing near or around him but the glittering Tratgrs. Mean- 
while the three swans kept sailing around him in contnMsfiog ; 
circles, as if they wished to calm his rising ah^ins, but the 
gallant boy, when he beheld them so near to him, foi^ot his 
danger, and hastily stretched put his hand to grasp the 
nearest, when alas, his unsteady rait yielded to the impulse, 
and down he sank into the deep blue waterfi ! 

When the boy recovered from a long trance, he found 
himself lying upon a couch, in a magnificent castle, and be- 
fore him stood three maidens of marvellous beauty. 

" How came you hither ?" inquired one of them, taking 
him by the hand with a sweet smile. 

^ I know not what has happened to me/' replied the boy. 
** I only remember that I once wished to catch three beautiful 
swans which were sailing upon the lake, and that I sank in 
the deep deep waters." 
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'''Will you stay with us?" asked one of the maidens. 
"Here you are most welcome; but this know, that if you 
remain three days with us, you can never again return to 
joar father's house, — ^for, after that period, you would no 
longer be able to breathe the idr of the world above, and 
you would therefore die." 

The kindness of the three beautiful maidens, who looked 
like sisters, moved the boy, and inspired his guileless breast 
with confidence : ** Yes," he exclaimed, leaping up joyfully 
from his couch," yes, I will remain with you I" 

The lovely sisters now led the wondering boy through 
their magnificent &iry palace. The splendour of the apart- 
ments dazzled his astonished senses. Nursed in poverty, 
and accustomed only to the simple furniture of his fathei^s 
cot, he was now overwhelmed by the magnificence which 
sniTounded him ; the walls and floors of every room were cu- 
riously inlaid with gold and silver ; there were pearls as large 
as walnuts, and diamonds the size of eggs, and red gold in bars, 
and such a profusion of wealth and of objects of inconceiva- 
ble beauty as the peasant's son had never dreamt of, even 
vhen he lay on the banks of the lake, and gazed upwards 
on the deep blue heavens towards the dwellings of the an- 
gels. In tiie gardens which surrounded this enchanted pa- 
laee grew fruits and flowers lovelier far than he had ever be- 
held; the apples were as large as a child's head, and the 
ploms the size of ostrich eggs, and the cherries like billiard 
balls, and the flowers of marvellously varied forms and beau- 
ty; sweet birds filled the air with their merry warblings,^- 
the little streamlets seemed to murmur music as they mean- 
dered through the emerald meads, and the zephyrs which 
played amid his hyacinthine locks, were more odorous than 
those of Araby, or the Spicy islands of the East. 

The boy had often read of Paradise, and now he thought : 
* This is surely Paradise ; and I am happy here !" 

Weeks and months passed thus away, and still the youth- 
^ stranger remained unconscious of their flight ; for a per- 
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petual mmoHsAmk oi n^w. ol^eo^ QCQUpi^d hia attention ; and 
whila roamiiig beneadh the ^raog^trees with their golden 
fruity he never thought of the brpe^ ^ak ,whidi stretched it^ 
sheltering anas flbOve ^his £Eithe^9 hinl. 

But at lasty when nearly. a. whole yea;' was gpn^, the mor- 
tal inhabitant of this enchanted region was s^uddenly seised 
with a^ irrepp^s&ible longing to retnrn to his native village. 
Nothing pleased hun now, — nothing any longer gratified his 
boyish &|icy^<^the flowers had lost their beauty ^Q hi^ pea- 
sive eye, — ^the in^ody of the stre^uns, and the spngs. of the 
birds £$)1 tuneless on his listless ear, — ^the sky above him ap- 
peared fiir less bountiful than that on whose reflected hues 
he haifo cfUsa gazed as he lay on . the banks of the deep 
lakoy'^but when he thought of the words of the beautiful 
maidens, who had assured him that return to the, light of an- 
other world, was impossible after the) third day's SQJourning 
in this enchanted region, he hid his secret sorrow in his inmost 
soul, and only g^ve vent to his grief when he thought the 
thick shades of the garden concealed him from observation. 
Muidi he. strove when the three kind sisters approached him 
to appear happy and cheerful as fc^merly, but he could not 
conceal the grief which was preying within ; and when they 
kindly inquired what ailed him, he tried to account for his 
altered appearance and 46meanour by various excuses and 
pretences of bad health. 

One day as he lay in the light of the setting sun, upon the 
green banks of a limpid stream, thoi^h all nature around him 
appeared diarming, rich, and luxurious, and the air was fill- 
ed with fragrance, imd the birds sang their evening-song, and 
on the meadow before him were some cheerful labourers, 
singing cheerfully while at work, he felt that all this beauty 
and melody wanted something without which they could 
minister no happiness to his longing souL His father's hut 
suddenly rose in lively colours before his fancy ; he saw his 
beloved mother weeping bitterly at the door, and he knew 
that it was for him she wept; and he beheld all his long* 
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foivotten companions with their familiar faces standing 
aroond his mother, and heard them calling his name aloud 
asif in sorrow; and then the poor hoy sobbed aloud and 
wept bitterly with his fstce hid in the tidl grass. As he lay 
in this posture he heard a clear Toice singing in the distance, 
and as he listened the sounds waxed more audible and seem- 
ed to float nearer him through the still air. Again they died 
away in the distance, and again they approached towards him, 
until he distinctly heard the following words sung apparent- 
ly by different and separated voices : 

FIRST VOICE. 

The home of my childhood, how brightly it shioM 

*Mid the dreary darkling past ! 
There the sunlight of memory never declines. 
Still green is its valley,— still green are its vines. 

What charms hath memory cast 
Around thy father's cot ? 

SECOND VOICE. 

Oh the home of my childhood was wild and rude 
In the depth of an Alpine solitude ; 
But dearer to me and ftirer fsLt 
Its rocks and detls and streamlets are, 
Tbao the thousand vales of the noble Rhine ! 
Ha»t thou ao dear a home ? 

THIRD VOICE. 

Far, far away, in the twilight gray. 

My spirit loves to roam. 
To MI6 sweet spot, oh ne*er forgot ! 

My childhood's home. 

FOURTH VOICE. 

The eagle lent me his wing of pride, 
And away with him I flew. 
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0*er many a land and ocean wide, 
To a vale my childhood knew. 

When the fourth voice had died softly away in the dis- 
tance, the boy — whose young heart now heaved till it was 
like to burst with wild and uncontrollable longings to return 
to his father's home — ^heard the rush of heavy wings passing 
near him, and looking up he beheld a beautiful snow-white 
eagle, with a golden crown upon its head, and a collar of 
rubies, alight near to him on the meadow. The noble 
bird looked with a friendly eye upon him, and he heard ano- 
ther voice singing faintly and far off these words : 

The eagle is a bird of truth, 
And his wing is swift and strong. 

The boy moved by a strong and momentary impulse 
sprung to his feet and ran towards the noble bird, which 
bent its crowned head and stretched out its long wings as if 
to salute him on bis approach ; but he now discovered that 
the eagle's strong talons were fixed in a swan, which lay be- 
neath him, and which he knew to be one of those which he 
had seen swimming on the lake near Wimpfen. Then the 
manly boy seized a branch of a tree and with it drove 
away the cruel eagle from the swan. No sooner had he per- 
formed this grateful action, than he suddenly beheld the 
three lovely sisters from whom he had just been longing to 
make his escape, standing before him, and smiling so sweet- 
ly and mildly upon him, that he felt ashamed of his wish to 
leave them secretly, and hung down his head blushing 
deeply. 

Then one of them spoke : ** We know thy thoughts dear 
youth, and what it is that moves thee so deeply. And though 
we are sorry to part with thee, yet as thou hast proved thy- 
self so fidthful towards us, thy secret desire shall be grant- 
ed, and to-morrow thou shalt behold thy father, and mother, 
and brethren, and sisters." 
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The poor boy stood mute before his kind benefactresses; 
he wept because he was about to part with them, and he 
also wept when he thought how long he had tarried away 
from his home ; all night he tossed about on a restless couch 
nnable to resolve on departing, and equally unable to reject 
the offer which had been made to him by his kind and love- 
ly firiends. At last sleep sank down on his weary eyelids, 
and when he awoke the following morning, he found him- 
self lying on the shore of the well-known lake. He looked 
vfon the waters and beheld the three swans sailinjg at a lit- 
tle distance from him ; but when he stretched his hands to- 
mrds titem, as if to say that he wished again to join them, 
they beckoned in a friendly maimer to him, and then div- 
ing beneath, the sur&ce reappeared not again. 

All was pleasure and astonishment when the long-lost boy; 
again, presented himself in his. native viUage. His friends and. 
companions assembled around him and heard his wonderful 
story, bnt none believed it 

But after the first greetings were over, and his first trans-: 
ports <^ joy on finding himself again restored to his parents 
and youthfril companions had subsided, the boy was seized 
with a secret longing to return to the unknown land ; and 
this desire grew more vehement every day. He would now 
wander about the shores of the lake from sunrise till the stars 
appeared in the nightly heavens ; but the three swans never 
returned, and the poor boy wept and sighed in vain for those 
Eiysian fields in which it had once been permitted him to 
wmndw. His cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose, 
his eye became dim and hinguid, his bounding limbs grew 
more feeble every day, and all joy left his bosom. One even- 
ing he had dragged himself with much difficulty to the shore 
of the lake, — ^the evening sun threw its last radiance on the 
iraters, — and he heard a sweet silver-like voice which seem- 
ed to rise from the blue depth beneath him singing these 
Teraes: 
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Thou who hast mam'd throogh 

The bright irorld below. 
What joy can thy bosom 

On earth ever knove ? 

Dost thou dread the blue wave ? 

Thou hast tried it before,^ 
One plunge in its bos<An 

Thy sorrows are Vcr ! 

The voice had died away in the distance, but the boy now 
itood dose on the maigin of the lake gasing* intently npon 
it, as if his eye sought to measure its profound depdi. He 
turned t^cmnd and oast 6ne look upon his fittker'a cot, and he 
thought that he heaid his mother's voice 4»]luighiiii.tliroligh 
the still evening; but agaiathe soft silver^Hkevdlost rose up 
from the bosiHn of the placid W3Ktei% and he kucnr it 'to be 
tile voice of one of the three Mvy sifiiers !: ff jAsdicni^iia^itn, 
dear mother!" he cried, and with a«hout'of <niB|tied joyimd 
fear flung himself headlong into the flMtitioMildss ^Mters, lldiich 
dosed ai^und him for ever. /» - ; 't.y . • 
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afiiand'a iionse^ whrntaube w«8.fFpiii]iiasodfiPeoeri,rHa high- 
ly respectiable gentleiiian, who relisheda joke exceedingly 
ani deBgkled in' plea^«pt :'sDciety; Alter. . supper the party 
had diawnto^fethisr in £E«nt of a cheerful fire^ani wow talk- 
ing freely and BMrtily toge^ier^ as IriendBiare apt to do un- 
der aaliai ouroHmataneeB; ^What^cdold be tibe reason,*' said 
one of llfeeiDy^tiiat Man^tfed Animannolinr reftised to be of 
our piil^ pMa^9 Weidl'iuged him to join ns, bnt he was 
^ptiie inffexible;'' NefWtMs Manettb was an ebony-carver; 
he hhd a shop in iihe - Piaaisa San Gioraimij and a deyer fel- 
low. i^iHiiJwiBS- he in las' Bne; he had a proper person, 
a jocose tarp: of mmc^ and' might be <)n the We< side of 
thift7--fiYe years of age. Beings laBier taU and inclined to 
oorpoleney, he had received the name of Ghasso ^m the 
good-fcilow8 wiih wh<an he associated, and whose company 
he slwajTB relidhed, though in the present instance he had 
manifested most nhnsnal unwillingness to make one of their 
party. Tommaso^s gaests were wholly unable to conceive any 
fitting reason for Manetto's obstinacy, — ^it was whim, mere 
caprice, and they felt themselves not a little piqued at it 
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'< Well then, seeiiig it is so," cried the first speaker, <" why 
should we not play him such a trick as will cure him of such 
whims for the fature ?" — ** But what trick could we play 
him,— except making him stand a fine, or treat us P' inquir- 
ed another* 

^ Gentlemen," said Philip of Brunellesco, one of the party, 
who was well-acquainted with Manetto, ^ if you approye of 
it, I think we could play-off a hoax upon Grasso which will 
afford us no small amusement — Suppose we combine to in- 
spire him with strong doubts of his personal identity, — to 
persuade him that he is not the real Grasso, but another per- 
son ?" — *<But," objected all the rest, ''the thing is impossi- 
ble." — ^Philip, however, who was a shrewd knowing fellow, 
quickly explained his plan, and satisfied them that the thing 
was not only possible but yery practicable ; so they all agreed 
to lend their aid in persuading poor Grasso that he had fay 
some unaccountable agency been changed into Matteo» ano- 
ther member of the party. 

The following .night was, accordingly fixed upon for car^ 
rying their plot into effect upon their recreant Mend; and 
it was agreed that Philip, as being most intimate with Grasso, 
should present himself at his shop about the hour of shnt- 
ting-up. So. he. went; and, as had been concerted, while 
talking with the carver, a young lad.came running into the 
shop in great haste, and inquired if Messer Philip of Brunel- 
lesco were.there.^Philip replied in the affirmative, and de- 
sired to know what was wanted with hinL—-'' Oh, Sir," said 
the boy, *' you must come home iinstantly,' for. your mother 
has. met with a .sad accident; she has. been nearly killed, 
and there is not a moment, to lose.". ' Hereupon Philip with 
well-counterfeited grief, exclaimed : .'* Good heavens, what 
is this !". and affected to bid a hasty adieu to the carver, who 
sympathized so strongly with his friend, in his feigned dis- 
tress, that the latter felt somewhat conscience-smitten while 
rejecting his kind offer to accompany him home, but at the 
same time imtimating that he would, perhaps, send for him 
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tf4i]8 servioes were leqijired. Philip noir set out as if pro- 
oeeding hoinefrRrd; but on reachiiig the corner of iStue street 
he slipt into a path whieh led him to the hack-door of 
Giaaso'i' hoaBey 'which, was opposite to the Church of. Santa 
Repaimta; herehy means of a picklock he introduced him- 
self into the housed and fastened the door carefully behind 
him, so that no one oonld follow him. 

It lia^peiled that Gfasso's own mother had set out a few 
days previous to this to a little cottage which she possessed 
at PolenMsa, whither she occasiotuJly went to superintend 
the washings of her linen and other househtdd. affairs of the 
Jdnd^ and she was now hourly expected home again. After 
shottingt-np his shop, Cbssso sanntered along the I^azaea 
San Giovanni, mnsing-erver the misfortune which had just 
be&Hen his friend's fiunEy.; but it beginning to grow hite, he 
oo^dnded tiiat Philip, not having sent for him, had not re- 
quired his servio^s, and directed his steps homewards. On 
ascending the two steps which led from the door, he found 
itresisted Ids attempts to open it; but peroeiving that the 
key was turned in the inside, he shouted aloud: <* Open the 
door!" conceiving that his mother had returned from the 
coaatry, and fbr some reason or other had locked herself 
into the house. After some delay, a voice answered from 
within : ** Who is there ?" in a tone so greatly resembling 
Grassoi's own, that he started.* — ^^It is I," replied the carver ; 
''let me inl"—^ Ko V* replied the yoice ; '* and I have to re- 
quest, Matteo, that yon will go away ; for I am in great di£^ 
trsfls aboat my friend Plulip, whose mother has met with a 
Md aeeident. We were talking tog^er in my shop this 
evening) when a boy camis in and called him away in great 
haste, slaying that his mother was just dying : so you may 
be sure! am greatly distressed on account of my friend." 
To perfect th4 delusion, Philip, still in the character of Gras- 
ses and, as if turning to his mother, continued: ''Now do» 
pmy good mother, let me have some supper; it was really 
too bad to leave me so long alone; you promised to be home 
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two days ago,— <and here you are only now, and at this hour 
of the night I" Thus he went on growling and imitsudng 
Grasso's yoioe and manner to the life. 

'*What the deuce can all this mean!*' exclaimed the asto- 
nished carver. ** That is my own voice within, — I could al- 
most swear to it, — and yet it cannot he I ! Let me see. He 
says Philip was talking with him in his shop when the mes- 
senger arrived and informed him of his mother's illne8S,->- 
and now he is busy scolding his mother, or my mother Gio- 
vanna, I know not which I I must have lost my senses, or 
what does aU this mean ?"■ 

Poor Orasso now stept from the stair into the street, and 
began shouting up to the windows, when at the same instant 
—as had been previously, arranged— his very good friend 
Donatello, the sculptor, came up and greeted him as he past : 
" Good evening, Matteo, good evening,— are you going to 
call upon your friend Grasso-— he has just gone home." : And 
with these words the sculptor passed on. < Grasso was. now 
utterly confounded ; he knew Donatello perfectly well ; and 
the latter knew him as well as any man in Florence, and yet 
he had called him Matteo— it was bewildering I He now re- 
solved to take a turn or two in the Piazza. San Giovanni, 
till some one who could assure him of his identity might 
pass by, and tell him who he really was. 

Here again, according to previous concert, he was acoosted 
by four officers of police, and a messenger, accompanied- by 
a man to whom the real Matteo actually owed a sum of mo- 
ney. ''Here is your, man; this is Matteo, my : debtw ; I 
have caught him at last!" shouted the creditor to the mi- 
nions of justice, who as quick as the words were spoken had 
laid hands on the unfortunate carver, and began to drag him 
away in spite of all his protestations and threats. It was in 
vain that poor Grasso, turning to his feigned creditor, ex- 
claimed : '* What have you to do with me ? You have mis- 
taken your man ! Whom do you take me to be ? I am 
Grasso, the carver; I am not Matteo, nor a drop's blood to 
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him ; I do not know liim !" He would have followed up his 
remonstrance with blows, but the officers pinioned his arms, 
while the creditor, stepping forward and coolly surreying 
him from head to foot, exclaimed with the utmost compo- 
sure : ** Aha ! You not Matteo, — ^we shall soon see that ! 
Think you that I have not too good reason to know my 
own debtor ? Cannot I distinguish him from Grasso, the carr 
Ter ? Come, come friend, your alias will not pay me my 
debt,— off with him bailiff, we shall soon see whether he be 
Matteo or not !" They now hurried Grasso towards the pri- 
son ; and it being supper*time they encountered no one on 
the way. 

On his arriyal at the gaol, his name was entered in the 
gaol-book as Matteo, and the other prisoners hearing this 
name, addressed their evening-salutation to their new com- 
rade under this name. ^ Good evening, Matteo,^^ood even- 
ing P' resounded from all sides of the prison; and Grasso 
hearing himself called Matteo by every one, exclaimed : 
" There must be something in all this ; what can it mean ?" 
snd almost began to believe that he was indeed Matteo. — 
"Will you take a share of out supper, Matteo," said his fel- 
bw-prisoners ; '' and put off care about your case till to-mop- 
row ?" With this invitation Grasso complied, and after sup- 
per one of the prisoners gave him a share of his pallet, ob- 
serving : ^ Now, Matteo, make what shift you can for to- 
night ; and to-morrow if you can pay-off, well and good,— 
if the cash is wanting lose no time in sending for a few bed- 
clothes for yourself." Grasso thanked his comrade for his 
adrice, and lay down in deep reflection upon his supposed 
transformation : ** K I have been really changed into Matteo 
-^f which the evidences are only too overwhelining — ^what 
is to be done ? If I send home to my mother, and Grasso 
should really be at home himself, all the world will laugh 
St me and say I am mad. And yet surely I am the real 
Grasso !" 

The poor carver tossed about all night, unable get a wink 
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of sleep from the mnltilade and pei^xity oi his oogitatioub 
la the morniag' he arose, and stalioned himself at one of the 
litde grated windows, of the prison, in the hope that soine 
one who knew him m%ht pass and undeoeiye him. The first 
passenger who approadied-was a jonng man called Gioyanni 
Francesco RnceUai, who had been one <^ the supper-party 
at Tommaso's house that eyening when the plot against 
Gnusso was hatched* NoW; it happened that Grasso was 
making a dressing-table for this Giovanni ; and the latter had 
been in his shop a very short time before urging him to get 
it finished, that he might present it to the lady for whom it 
was intended. This person now entered a shop exactly 
fironting the gsating where Grasso stood, whereupon the lat- 
ter hegBR to nod and grin at him with some earnestness; 
but GioTanni affected to know nothing about him, and to be 
surprised at his assurance: '^What are you grinning at, 
friend?" said he.-^'< Oh notl^ng at all, save your panhm; 
but pray may I make bold to ask whether you know a per- 
son of the name of Grasso, an ebony-carrer, who lives at the 
back of the Piazza San Giovanni ?*' — ** Ejqow Grasso 1" r»» 
joined the other, <* to be sure l^do. I know him very well ;> 
he is a particular friend of mine^ and I am just going to speak 
to him about a job of mine he has in hands." — ** Oh then," 
said Gnsso,^ as yon are i^oing to his shop at any rate, will 
you be so very obliging as to say to Grasso, that a very 
particular Mend of his own has been taken into custody, an4 
is extremely desirous to speak with him for a single mo- 
ment ?"-*-Giovanni was scarcely able to preserve counte- 
nance while he promised to attend to the prisoner's commis- 
sion. When he had gone away poor Grasso exclaimed to 
himself, with all the bitterness of utter despair : ** Well it is 
clear I am no longer Grasso, but Matteo, and that with a 
vengeance I Oh what a cursed scrape is this which I have 
got myself into, — and for Grasso, I mean Matteo that should 
be, the devil's blessing attend him ! But what am I to do,— 
what can I do ? If I so much as chirp my belief, the peo- 
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will think me mad,— the very kzzaroni wiM hoot at me. 
And again if I should not be able to conyinee people of the* 
mistake, some new misfortime, like that of yesterday's, or 
peihiqra worse, will spring up for me. Indeed, indeed, Gras- 
soor Matteo, whoever thou art, thou art in a sad plight, a 
most awkward dilemmal But let us see whetherthis Grasso 
will come ; perhaps our mutual explanations will throw some 
light on such a confounded piece of busmess." 

Haying waited for a considerable time in fruitless expecta- 
tion of ^Grasso's ' arrival, he withdrew from the grating to 
make way for another prisoner. It happened that among 
the number of Grasso's companions in durance was a certain 
jodge — ^whose name we abstain through delicacy from men- 
tiomng— -who had been imprisoned by his creditors. This 
learned personage, though tmacquainted with Grasso, seeing 
him walking up and down with such a disconsolate air, 
siHight by every means in his power to comfort and inspirit 
him : ** Why now, Matteo,*' said he, ^ you look as forlorn 
as if you were going to be executed by to-morrow's sunrise ! 
And yet according to what I hear, you are only here for 
debt^ and that but a small one : Why do you lay such a tri- 
fling casualty so much to heart ? Can't you send for some 
of your friends, and get them to pay the money for you, or 
bail you out in some way or other, and not. continue stalk- 
ing about like a condemned criminal here ?"-— Grasso per- 
ceiving the good intentions of the man, drew him aside into 
s comer of the apartment, and began to explain the whole 
affiur to him. " Although you know notme," said he, *' yet 
I know you very welL I know you, though 1 am sorry to 
flee you here, to be a very, worthy man, and I shall be glad 
to explain to you what it is that is really preying so deeply 
upon my spirits. Debt ! No, no, my dear sir, it is something 
ten thousand times more .dreadful than the consciousness of 
being in debt^ and having no means to. satisfy unrelenting 
creditors, — I am not myself ! Yes, I, once known by the 
ttme of Grasso the carver, am no longer Grasso, but Mat- 
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teo,-^I luTe Vem cbangod against niy wiU, and in k mamwr 
totaU}r> beyond my comppefaeosuNiy into anotfaier mm^r^ dif- 
ferent pemtt from irhat I was known to. /be to jngnse&f and 
othen kar mdrethiuL thicty yean: !'' Hete H^e fNwr; earver 
entered int» a detailed aoopnat- of itfae whe^e mysterious 
tranaaotion r "^ And now, my dear abd veilCDralUe siv/n said 
be ins eomdniioa,>.y I know you to be a; jnoat letoied mm^ and 
that you have ivad * great deal, but.'did yoo^. ever -know, ot 
liear,€r.readjof «iiahA caae aslmiae^" The^irortby judge 
whp Immediately petceiyed tlmt ^e&tbeg tiie ijanrer had loat 
his aense^ or hadbeen ntade.ihfrdii9e of ^some wiflLfOOBGevfed 
boax^-reidiod.tOvtiie eanuest ioteRogaticA now addicmed 
to bim^ tbut he bad hfMBrd iii many iimilar andnefmiMy vnao^ 
oooBitable tvanafomationa faacnng/taken plaioe#. ^ Aad do yon 
really bdiBire/'aaid Qnata, "^ that I ambeeomeliatteo?'-^ 
''Certainly,'? Mplied the jodger; if'ani &at Mat^^xf oomae 
baa becosBiS GnBMOiV-»-**^We^ ainoe:it isao^ aaddrnpat bOiBO 
I ghould onlyiike^to see Gnuno binaaelf, joat to qniet my 
mindy'^nglied the poor carter. / - 

Whiktthe two.prisenerawere.'tluis disoonxBiBg^ with each 
other, two oif Matteo'e brolifaeni came to tihe gaoler^ and ijfr* 
quired for JM^tteo^ wkora, fh^eddedy they vnderatood bad 
been given into bis ehaqpe the pvedediog OYening by one of 
bis ereditors. The gaoler answered that be; bad Biatteo in 
charge ; and that bis debt amounted to. sncb a sum. '* WeU," 
said they^ ''we will |ust speak « few words with bim before 
pUcin^ibe debt in your band«" . So ihey desired one of the 
jnisonerB to-«aU Matteo forward to the. grating> where bis 
brotbos wisbed to speak> with him. .The' fellow having de^ 
livered bis message^ Oraiso stiq[»t forward, and made a piO" 
found obeisance to the two eomplotters wbo^ stood without • 
whereupon the elder of the brothers delivered the following 
harangue with great solemnity of manner and the most ex* 
quisite seriousness: "Ah, brother Matteo;, thou knowest 
bow often we have reproved thee on account of thy bad 
manner of life ! Thou art every day getting into debt with 
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some pefson or other; and yet every successive day sees 

thee draimng thy purse at the gamingtable ! And now th«t 

tiion hast got thys^ into gaol through means of thy 

thoughtless and dishonourable practices, thou thinkest we 

win oome forward to relieve thee, Ikoiigh ihon hast con- 

somed more money in thy sinftd wi^ lihaa we dare to Uiink 

oL We do dedave that were it not for our own honour and 

for the sake of ourmother, we would leave thee awhile longer 

in this JnfaBtcHis plaoe^ so thou migfatest be bveught to some 

aenee^ of shame and <repentanee. But foir this ooe^ we will 

pay tiiy debt and>resca« tiwe from <th».oonseqnence8 of thy 

fidly, tiioiigh we are detemdned to leave thee to reap the 

foil fruits of thy doings shouldest thou ever get thj^self into 

prison again^ Yet. as tve may not, for our good character's 

aak% be seen leaving^his pboe in con^pany with such a one 

SB thee, we wifi vetum towards evenings when there are 

finrer iwople on thostioety aadtid&e 4&ee hence.'* At the 

ooodnsion of tiiis speeioih) poor Giasso plrayOd his brothers 

with all the earnestness of unaffected terror to come and re* 

lieve hiss at the hour menticiiedj andraokmnly vowed and 

p get es ted that hewoidd neter ligain be giiilty of the indis- 

cntiiMa now had to. his chaigie.-^^Jti Jatefrange enough," 

add €h«SBO to his friend the ji^dge, aflbeR.has pi:etended bro* 

thers had gone away,-i-^ here . have bean, tuso men dailing 

thMnselves my brothen, or: at least tbs bimfcheiB of that^MJit- 

tee into whom it eeiniuv I hare ^bcete. i:hango»l,r**Bnd they 

ba^ appkes to me as 1^ . seal^ ' Matteo^ and hMo ; chid> me 

veiy 'sorsvely for my ^mha^ but ^ave pramised-to come this 

evsning' and take/mo ont^of eonfineoleBt > but udiethe^ in the 

verid shidl i g»9 M I go home i will fiod myself^ that is 

Gnaso^ abeady tiiere,-7«nd then what shidl I^ hmii to say 

finr^m^^self .? They will take meilbr a madman, and; taeeat me 

assnehi? Hettlat the judge. could scarcely refram from 

bicakinf out into aloud laagkf but jcheekihg sotmmanner* 

ly a di^ositioii, he advised -Giasso to go home quietly with 

tte two peft^ui isdliog thems<llves his brothesB, when they 
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should come for hinii and so wait the issue of the matter pa* 
tiently and in good heart. When evening came, the brothers 
presented themselves according to their promise at the prison, 
and having paid the debt on which the feigned warrant for 
Matteo*8. imprisonment proceeded, the doors were thrown 
open, and the .three brothers went away— >it being now near- 
ly dark-— towards Santa Felicita, their home being in that 
quarter. 

On their arrival at home, they conducted Matteo into a 
room on the ground-floor of the house, where they requested 
him to remain without making any noise, as his presence, if 
discovered, would add to their mother's illness. Right con- 
tent to find himself out of bonds, but much wondering what 
would next ensue, the . transformed man sat down by the 
fireside with one of his new-found brothe^ while the other 
left the house and proceeded to call on the cur^ of San Feli- 
cita, a very wellrdisposed and amiable aort of man, whom he 
gravely requested to use his good offices in restoring an in- 
sane brother, who had recently begun to doubt his own iden- 
tity, to the possession of his senses. The good priest readily 
undertook tiie task, adding, that if he could only fiill iqMm 
some method of engaging the unfortunate man in rational 
conversation, he would soon be able to dispel the extraordi- 
nary hallucination under which he laboured. So tiie two 
set out together, and on their 'arrival at the house where 
Grasso was, the priest was ushered in and received with 
great respect ^ Good evening to thee I" said the priest at 
his entrance.—**' Good evening, father ; and pray who may it 
be that you are in quest of?" replied the carver. — *^ I have 
come with the view of having a little conversation with tiiee^ 
Matteo," said the ecclesiastic, seating himself dose at Gras- 
so's side ; '* I am heartily grieved, my good friend, to hear of 
the difficulties which thou hast brought th3rself into ; and 
above all am I grieved to think of the lamentable hallucination 
of mind which has seized thee— ^e just punishment, doubts 
less, of thy sins and wayward manner of life-Hsausing thee 
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to doubt of thy own identity, and to insist against every rea- 
sonable evidence, and the assurances of thy friends^ that thou 
art no longer Matteo, but art become a certain carver, Gras- 
so by name, who keeps a shop at Santa Reparata. Now I 
think, Matteo, thou art verily blameable for allowing the 
matter of thy imprisonment to affect thy mind so deeply as 
it seems to do ; and I have to beseech thee that thou wilt put 
away from thee all these nonsensical whims, and attend to 
thy business like every other honest and rational man. By 
80 doing, and acting as becomes thyself, thou wilt greatly 
gladden thy brothers as well as myself, and furthermore, thou 
wilt save thy character from undergoing such an examina- 
tion by the world as would for ever ruin thy prospects in 
life. Come, rouse thyself, give up this nonsense, and once 
more be a man!'^ Grasso was much affected by the mild 
hot earnest manner of the reverend father, and declared that 
he would do what in him lay to follow his advice, which he 
was sure was well-meant, and above all that he would no 
longer allow himself to doubt of his being in truth Matteo, 
and not Grasso ; but he added that he was particularly an- 
xious to have an interview with the real Grasso, in order to 
set his mind quite at rest in a matter which yet to him had 
10 much of the incomprehensible about it " What," ex- 
daimed the priest, '* is that pestiferous idea still running in 
thy head ? Beshrew thee for a downright fwA and madman ! 
What hast thou to do with Grasso or he with thee? No 
more of this whim, or thou art a doomed maniac in the eyes 
if the world all thy days." And with many similar reason- 
digs, expostulations, and threatenings did the good priest 
strive to restore Matteo to his sound mind, before taking 
leave of him and returning to his official duties in the 
chnrch. 

While the priest had been thus engaged with poor Grasso, 
Philip of Bmnellesco had quietly entered the house, and re- 
ceived a fall account of the whole transaction from the pre- 
tended brothers, which afforded him and them very great 

II. M 
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amusement. ** 1 have brought a sleeping draught with me/' 
said he, '* which you will be sure to administer secretly to 
him while at supper,— once swallowed you may beat its pro* 
prietor to a mummy before he awakes within the six hours ; I 
will be with you again at fiye, when we will finish the joke. Ac* 
cordingly, it being full supper-time, the brothers re-entered the 
room in which they had placed the caryer, and sat down to 
supper, in the course of which they contrived that Grasso 
should swaUow the whole soporific potion without any sus- 
picion of what was intended. After supper they turned 
themselves towards the fire, and in a few minutes the potion 
began to operate so powerfully that Orasso was no longer 
able to keep his eyes open. ** What, Matteo, ad«ep already!'* 
ezdlaimed the brothers, much amused at the sncoess of their 
artifice. — ^ Yes, I never felt so sleepy in my life b^ore ; m»- 
thinks X could not feel more sleepy than I do just now, had 
I never shut my eyes for a month past; so the best thing I 
can do is to go to bed." It was with some difficulty they 
got him to his sleeping apartment; and his head had scajcoe- 
ly touched the pillow ere he was fiist asleep and snoring like a 

pig- 
At the hour appointed Philip and some of his companions 

made their appearance, and had Grasso tvanqported in a deep 
slumber to his own house ; no one being wity»«-*bis mother 
not having returned from Polerossa— tiiey got hjpai placed 
sofUy down on his own bed, and deposited his dothes on the 
accustomed chair. This being done, they took the keya ei 
his shop, which were hanging upon a nail in the room, and 
proceeding thither, took his work-tools and scattered them 
about in a most extraordinary manner, — ^planes, saws, ham- 
mers, rules, hatchets, all were arranged in the very manner 
in which they ought not to have been placed,' and the car- 
ver's workshop quickly exhibited such a scene of disorderly 
array as would have matched the devil and a dozen of his 
imps to produce in a night's work. They then carefully 
locked-up the shop, and replaced the keys on their nail in 
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Gnsso's bed-room, after wfaich each one took his way home 
and went to rest 

The matin-beU of Santa Maria del Fiore was ringing when 
Grasao first awoke from his profound slumber; but never 
was a man more astonished at finding himself in his own 
house and in his own bed than he ! The extraordinary events 
of the preceding day were fresh in his reoollection, — ^his 
mind was yet enveloped in that thick mist of doubt and terror 
which these events had produced, — and yet here he was in 
his own bed with eveiy thing around him in statu quo ! Had 
he <mly dreamt all this,— were all the miseries of mind, all 
the tcHrments of body which he had endured, nothing more, 
than the deceptions of a dream ? Impossible ! And yet what 
eke could he make of it ? ^ Heaven help me !" sighed the 
poor man, as he drew on his clothes, and felt how incompre* 
hemdbU an eniKma his own exutenoe had become to him- 
self. On entering his shop his confusion was, if possible, in- 
creased by the spectacle which there met his eyes ; but as 
he stood gapingr around him in utter bewilderment, Matteo's 
two brothers entered. '' Good morning, Grasso !" exclaimed 
they.-i^** Good day and good year to you, gentlemen ; and 
what may your purpose be now V* replied Grasso, jealously 
eyeing the men who were so mixed-up with his unpleasant 
reminisoenees, but who now stood before him with feces at 
lent utterly unconscious of any thing wrong. '' Why," be- 
gan one of them, '< our brother Matteo has of late taken a 
strange fimcy into his head ; nothing that we can say or show 
him wiU satisfy him that he is not you, and master of this 
shop. Oar priest, a very worthy sensible man, had a long 
oonvemtion with him last night, and we fiattered ourselves 
he had succeeded in driving tiie absurd notion out of him, 
for he went to bed a^r taking a hearty supper quite cheer- 
fiil But this morning, on entering his bed-room, we found 
him fiown, and whither the poor man has gone, we know 
not) but it occurred to us he might be here inspecting hnt 
^p, as he imagines it to be." Grasso's perplexity had now 

M 2 
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readied its acme. Trembling with rage and apprehension, 
he exclaimed : '^ I know nothing about him ; your brother 
has neyer been here, and if he says that he is I, I say he 
tells a falsehood — a monstrous lie — an utter untruth, as my 
fists may perhaps teach him should he happen to cross my 
path I" And with these words he threw his cloak around him, 
pushed the gentlemen out of the shop, — blocked the door, — 
and bolted down the street in a state of ludicrous excitement 
The brother-complotters laughed heartily at the carver's 
indignation, and took their way home. But Grasso entered 
the church of Santa Maria, where he paced about in mighty 
wrath until joined by an old acquaintance and brother-car- 
yer, a native of Terma^ who had been abroad some time and 
had just returned to Florence to procure some additional as- 
sistants in his trade, his business having increased so greatly 
where he was now settled. When this man entered the 
church, Grasso running up to him, seized him by the hand, 
and excbiimed: ''You have more than once urged me to 
share your fortune abroad, but particular circumstances have 
hitherto compelled me to decline your kind offers ; matters 
are now altered,-H3ome unpleasant occurrences have recently 
taken place in our small &mily, — and 1 am anxious to quit 
Florence instantly : are you still willing to stand by your 
former offer ?" His friend with great readiness answered in 
the affirmative, for he well-knew Grasso's great merits as a 
carver, and felt assured that they would greatly assist each 
other in business. It was arranged that Grasso should in- 
stantly set out for Bologna, at which city his £riend would 
join him ; and that they should then proceed together to 
Hungary where they would settle themselves. Accordin^y 
at an early hour next morning Grasso was on his way to 
Bologna, after having arranged his little affairs, and written 
a letter to his mother in which he desired her to take pos- 
session of all the property which he had left behind him in 
Florence. The two friends prospered so well in Hungary, 
that in a very few years they had each realized handsome 
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Jies; and more than once Grasso revisited his native 
where the companions of his earlier years were often 
idmglj diverted by the grave relation which he gave of 
extraordinary event which liad first driven him from 
mce. 
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AN ITALIAN STORY. 



BY NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 



It is recorded in the ancient archives of the city of Florence, 
that a pious man, who died in the full odour of sanctity, once 
fell into a singular trance, during which his spirit descended 
into the infernal regions, where he heheld an infinite number 
of his feUow-men, who had lived a sinful life while in the 
body, undergoing the awful punishments due to their of- 
fences. And while sojourning in this fearful place he heard 
the greater number of the poor wretches around him loudly 
lamenting that they had ever taken wives while upon earth, 
attributing to them almost the whole of their sins and the 
subsequent punishment which had overtaken them; whereat 
the good man greatly marvelled ; but Minos, Rhadomanthus, 
and the other judges of these doleful regions, happening to 
have appointed a day for laying the universal complaint be- 
fore Pluto, and investigating into the truth thereof, the holy 
man made a point of being present at the solemn convoca- 
tion of the infernal legislators, where he heard the president 
of the court deliver the following charge : 

"Dearly beloved demons, though alike by the will of 
Heaven and the irreversible decree of Fate we possess the 
supreme authority and rule in these realms, and are wholly 
unaccountable to any created or uncreated power for our 
acts and deeds in the government thereof; yet as it is most 
wise and fitting at all times to consult the established laws 
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of the realm, and to take the benefit of the opinions of our 
legislatiye brethren in every matter of dubiety, we have re- 
solved in the present instance to proceed with all due cir- 
camspection, and to avail ourselves of your advice, — and 
that the more especially as the matter under consideration 
affecteth deeply the honour and integrity of our sway and 
dominion in these parts of the universe. It is, my brethren, 
currently reported and affirmed by the great majority of the 
coals which are hourly arriving in these our dominions, that 
the sole cause of their being sent thither was their having 
manied while living in the upper world. They aver on 
their fidtli and honour as spirits, and by their hope of beii^ 
tdtimately pardoned, that their wives were the sole cause 
of all their sins, and finally, of their greatest sufferings under 
our equitable and just government. Now as this charge ap- 
peareth to touch our long-established character for equity 
and justice, we are willing that the same be thoroughly sift- 
ed, in order that we may at once be relieved from any map- 
ligoant accusation, either of overlooking the ends and pur- 
poses of justice in our too great lenity, or of going beyond 
the strictest bounds of the same by an undue severity of ad- 
ministration. The one of these cases, yon will perceive, 
learned demons, doth in effect represent us as careless in the 
matter of judgment; the other doth entail upon us the still 
worse character of an unjust judge; and we, however con- 
scious of our integrity, being willing to avoid both in the 
eyes of aU, and even to save appearances among these our 
lawful subjects, yet feeling much doubt and difficulty regard- 
ing the best course to be adopted under the circumstances, 
have resolved to avail ourselves of the advice and experience 
of our learned brethren, and do hope that you will in your 
wisdom devise some method for the fullest investigation of 
the present matter, and the most effective exoneration of our 
name, character, and dignity, as just and equitable rulers of 
these realms, from reproach, insinuation, or misrepresenta- 
tion, in all time coming." 
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The case, as stated in the high president's speedi, appear- 
ed to the whole assembled demons as of the highest impor* 
tance, and well-worthy this gravest deliberation. But it 
seemed to the wisest amongst them that the proper way of 
proceeding in so graye an afibir would be first to establish 
the truth of the fiicts founded upon; but respecting the best 
means and time of carrying this investigation into effect 
they differed greatly. Some counselled that they should d»* 
pute one of their own number to visit the upper world, make 
himself personally acquainted with the res nuUrimann, and 
report accordingly at as early a period as possible. Others 
were of opinion that the truth might be more easLLy reached 
by compelling a few of the disembodied spirits to confess the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, under terror of the 
rack. But the majority were in favour of the former <^- 
nion, and the court decided accordingly. 

When inquiry was made, however, it was found that no 
demon was willing to undertake the proposed commission. 
So the court proceeded to determine by lot whom they should 
depute, and the lot fell upon the arch-devil BelphagOr, who, 
previous to his expulsion from Heaven, had bom the titles 
and rank of an archangel among the sons of Light. Belpha- 
gor, not without symptoms of insubordination and high disre- 
lish of the task, but constrained by the awe and submission 
which he felt himself compelled to pay to Pluto, undertook 
the important mission, and prepared himself for his journey. 
But before he departed they obliged him to enter into the 
following conditions, and to swear that he would faithfully 
observe the same : vu. 

Bnprimis, That the said Belphagor, the better to enable 
him to execute the important commission now intrusted to 
4iim, should receive from the infernal treasury the sum of 
one hondred thousand ducats. Secundo, That his arch-de- 
vilship should proceed upon his mission to the upper world 
with all convenient speed. Tertio, That the said high com- 
missioner should, upon his assuming the human fbnn, as soon 
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as possible tihereafter cfet wed unto one of the daug^hters of 
Eye. Quarto, That with his said spouse he should dwell 
f<^ the full period of ten years, at the expiry of which period 
he should, by yirtne of that power which spirits possess, 
feign death, and so return home, in order that his employers 
might, by the relation of his experience of the wedded state, 
satisfy themselves touching' the alleged conveniences and in- 
oonveniences of matrimony. Ultifno, For the more effectu- 
ally enabling Belphagor to execute the trust hereby reposed 
in him^ it was specially declared, that during the period of 
his sojourn -in the world above, he should be subject to 
aU the pains, diseases, and.imfirmities of humanity,-~even to 
those calamities which the imprudence of men bring upon 
themselves, such as poverty and imprisonment for debt, un- 
less he could contrive by his own ingenuity to avoid them. 

Poor Belphagor — ^it was afterwards revealed to the holy 
man, firom whose lips the Florentines received this history — 
in compliance with these conditions received his one hundred 
thousand ducats, assumed the body of a man, and forthwith 
made his appearance in the upper world, nigh to the city of 
Eorence, which he entered in grand style with a splendid 
equipage, and which city he had selected in preference to 
any other, from the knowledge which he had long had of it 
as a place where money could be most usuriously employed, 
and where of course he would find himself best able to play 
the wealthy rake; Here he assumed the name of RoderigOi 
and took a house in the Boigo d' Ognissanti, giving himself 
oat as a Spanish merchant, and a native of Castile, who had 
acquired a large fortune at Aleppo, and had now come to 
Italy for the purpose of marrying and settling in a country 
which he preferred to all others in the worid. - 

Roderigo was certainly a very handsome man ; he appear- 
ed to be about thirty years of age ; and his style of living 
and address gave evidence both that he was possessed of am- 
^ funds, and knew how to employ them in a gentlemanly 
manner. Accordingly he soon became an object of solicitude 
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to many of the noble Florentines^ who had been blessed k 

with huge fiimilies of daughters, and cursed with light k] 

purses. Among others there was one Amerigo Donati who \^ 

had three sons and four marriageable daughters, and who 'm 

made honourable advances to the wealthy stranger, whose t 

finances, he perceived, might come in good time to recruit t 

his own fortune, which a style of living, suitable indeed to ^ 

his rank, but not equally so to his means, had reduced to a i 

very shattered condition. Among Donati's daughters there .^ 

was one Onesta by name whose handsome appearance and ;- 

beautiful features won Roderigo's regards, and the marriage q 

was accordingly quickly arranged. The wedding was a most | 

splendid one: for — as we already explained — ^the delegate ; 

had consented to become subject, during his residence upon 13 

earth, to all the vanities and passions of his new associates ; : ^ 

and poor Belphagor was not many weeks upon duty before ^ 

he got himself involved as deeply as any mother's son 1 

amongst us in all the absurdities and frivolous pursuits and ^ 

gratifications of the human species. Madonna Onesta was 1 

really a very beautiful woman, and well-worthy of all admi- ( 

ration; but our poor devil became in a short time most ^ 

extravagantly fond of her, and went a length in complying | 

with her every weakness, which very few men, however ^ 

good husbands they make, would ever have consented to. a 

Onesta with the usual acuteness of her wx^ discovered this r 

tailing in her lord, and resolved to profit by it Now with g 

all her beauty and accomplishments she hiqipened to be as i- 

proud as Lucifer himself, so that it may well be imagined ^ 

poor Belphagor led not the most quiet life in the world with ^ 

her. Indeed her arrogance and imperiousness of temper | 

were such, that it was currently reported throughout Flo- ^ 

rence that Onesta knew perfectly well how to apply the bar ^ 

cukan as well as the argumentum ad hominem when it was .^ 

her pleasure to rule. Belphagor had had personal experience ^ 

of what the Prince of Pride himself demanded from his sab* ^ 

jects; but he now found that Lucifer's dominion was far less ^ 
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intolerable than that of a domineeriii^ spouse; though his 
own high ideas respecting the duties of the state matrimo- 
nial, the inflaenoe of her father and relatives, and the real 
love he bore to Onesta, enabled him for awhile to endure 
the persecution and insults to which he was now hourly ex- 
posed. We will not fatigue the reader with the recital of a 
tithe of the extraTagandeSy follies, and whims to which poor 
Belphagor now felt himself under the necessity of yielding 
the most ready compliance. Every new article of dress— 
and who knows not how fluctuating the fashions in giddy 
Florence are— eveiy new absurdity which the passing day 
brought forth in the ton, Onesta commanded her lord instant- 
ly to indulge her in, under pain of her high displeasure. Nay, 
this was not all ; the extravagances of others must be paid 
out of his purse ; he was obliged to assist in portioning his 
sisters-in-law, to set up two of his wife's brotiliers in trade 
as merchants, and deck out a gold-beater's establishment at 
Florence for the third. In such objects the greater part of 
his ducats were soon consumed. But the Carnival too, and 
feast of St John were approaching, — ^the whole city was in 
a ferment of preparation, every fiimily of any pretensions to 
nobility was preparing to outvie another on these occasions 
in magnificence of display, and our Madonna was of course 
resolved to outshine all her rivals. Roderigo would have 
gladly indulged his wife in these follies, though in the cer^ 
tain expectation of the ruin of his finances, could he have 
dared to hope that after the season of revelry was over, his 
spouse would return to domestic peace and privacy ; but be 
veil-knew that this was too much to expect of Onesta, 
whose temper was becoming daily more incontroUable, and 
had abready driven away the very fiimiliar devils whom her 
hnsband had brought with him from the lower mansions, 
vho chose rather to return to their own smoky abodes than 
be subjected from day to day to the tycaimy of a capridoiis 
voniaa. In the meantime Roderigo had exhausted all his 
ready cash, and began to raise the wind upon credit. For 
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awhile his Mtablished repntation as a man of great weahh 
and strictest probity enabled him to oommand extensire snms 
in this way ; bnt his bills aocnmnlated so rapidly that in a 
short time he fonnd his affiurs quite embarrassed, while, to 
complete his min, news arriTed of the utter fiiilure of the 
commercial speculations of his two brothers-in-law whom he 
had set up in business ; one of them had lost his whole pro- 
perty at the gambling-table, — ^the^ther while returning home 
with a rich, bnt uninsured cargo, had gone to the bottom 
with his ship in a storm. The moment these news got 
abroad, Roderigo's creditors were on the alert ; his bills were 
not yet due, but they wisely concluded that it would be ex- 
pedient to keep a strict outlook upon their debtor lest he 
should giTe them the slip. Roderigo was in truth in medi' 
tationefiig<By for he was but too conscious of the nature of 
the agreement into which he had entered before being de- 
spatched on his mission, and he now saw no way of esoqnng 
an ignominious and protracted imprisonment bnt by giving 
what is Tulgarly called leg-bail to his creditors. 

So one morning he took horse, and living near the Prato- 
gate, rode off in that direction towards the country. Bnt he 
had hurdly passed the walls before his flight became known ; 
a warrant for his apprehension was obtained, and ere he had 
ridden a mile, he heard the hue and ciy of the messengers at 
his heels. Conceiving that the chace would soon terminate 
in his capture if he kept to the highway, he dismounted and 
took to his heels through the fields, until, after a terrible 
scramble over hedges and. ditches, and amongst the vines, 
and canes which are grown in the neighbourhood, he reach- 
ed Peretola, where he entered the house of one Matteo del 
Bricca, a Ubourer of Giovanni del Bene, who was at the mo- 
ment flinging out fodder to the oxen. Roderigo earnestly 
implored Matteo to assist in concealing him from his pur- 
suers ; assuring him that if he would do this, he, Roderigo, 
possessed ample means of rewarding his kindness, — ^nay, of 
making him one of the richest men in the world. Matteo, 
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iiiougii imly a poor poawnt* wts upoa i^ ii4iol^ a niaii 
4tf ooQCttfe imd 8a|^t|r; and peroeiviog tlibit be ooid4 at 
leMt lose notliuiir by the tcwisactioa, lie ovuwktifA to iwst 
ia ooaicealiog him. A few minutes aajSoed to aooompUah 
-this : tibw ifngitiTe was securely lodged ^Miea^ ,a he»p of 
ttidis and luUiiah, aad when .his pnnn^rB jum^ Matteo 
4wo«iTed them with sueh afMse .of mperl^cbaUe ig^ioininoe 
lof them or thmr oloed^jas^oamcedithomih^tjie Jisewjio- 
•tionf about Roderigo. ^SotheycontmuadthevTampunpit 
Isr two days, after wMoh .ihey rettumedfto Floxenee. When 
all was qidet again AMteo dr&w onr .ddegate ifrcmi his oon- 
fiaement, and ^called upon himito sedeem bis .pledge ; where- 
iq»on ibeilaitter, jaflbereonlessing the gi«at.obligation und^ 
which he felt hima^ Jaid to him, proceeded >to ,eaqp]ain» jis 
he beat could .taajrnsti&'s.ooaQ^cfiAiaaDony^who he jrealfy was, 
and by what ciiicnwstances ihe Sad r^achod the upper worid, 
Ae diffieulties whiph thad di^enhimiio %:from floBance, 
and the ;maaD6 by which he now proposed to parfocm his 
promiae>'to Matteo. The scheme which iBelphagor soggasted 
was this : That he jn wtoe of Jus demoniaoaLpoverariionld 
enter into some wealthy lady in the ineighbounliood, who 
would oi conne instantly eidiibit the usoalaymptoins ^de- 
moniacal ,poesessioB; th|U; Matteo, as soon fti lie ahoiild hear 
ef any lady answering .the character agreed on hecoaiing 
possessed by a detil, should conclude th«b it was his fidand 
Belphagor who was at work upon her, and>sluMild unhesitat- 
iag^y undertake to driTe.the evil spiiit out «f bar; ihat of 
course his practise would proive ]n&Uible,.and' that ^he would 
in this way soon become .posseased <of vimmenaa wealth 
firom the great fees which he would receiye for iiis ezor- 
cisnis. l!heBe;Conditions being mutually agreed on, Belpha- 
gor disi^pearsd. 

Not many days had elapsed when it wasieported in Flo- 
fence tiiat the daughter of Amhrogio Amadeo, a lady .mar- 
ried to Buoniguto Tebaldued, was possessed by the devil. 
All the remedies usually resorted to in suchcases were in- 
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stantly put in requisition, such as making the nnfortmute 
lady wear the cap of Saint Zanobi, and Saint John of Qnal- 
herto's cloak ; but these potent speUs had no effect upon the 
demoniac, who only Uug^hed them to scorn. Belphagor even 
made the poor lady talk Latin v«ry fluently, hold a philoso- 
phical disputation with certain learned doctmrs whom she 
put to the route, and reveal the frailties of many of her ac- 
quaintances, particularly those of a certain friar whom she 
openly charged with haying introduced a woman into the 
holy brotherhood under the disguise of male attirel At these 
things men greatly marvelled, and poor Tebaldncci was in 
despair; but on the news reaching Matteo he ^immediately 
presented himself to the afflicted husband, and offered to cure 
his lady on condition of receiving five hundred florins with 
which to purchase a &rm at Peretohu Ambiorio closed with 
this offer; and Matteo, to save appearances, ordered a few 
masses to be said, after whidi, having gone through some 
unmeaning ceremonies, he approached the demoniac^ and 
whispered into her ear : ** Belphagor, I am come that thou 
mayest redeem thy promise ; so out with thee V* Then B^- 
phagor replied : '^ It is well ; but thou art not yet ridi enough. 
So soon, therefore, as I depart from this lady, I will enter 
the daughter of the king of Naples, frx>m whom 1 will not 
depart till thou consent to cure her. Thou mayest then de- 
mand enough to enrich thee for life ; but after that, there 
shidl be no more transactions betwixt us.*' Having thus 
spoken, Belphagor left the body of the lady, who was in- 
stantly restored to her sound mind and senses, to the great 
joy of her husband and all Florence. 

Not long did Matteo wait before he was sent for by the 
king of Naples, whose daughter he quickly cured in virtue 
of his secret understanding with Belphagor. But before 
leaving the princess, the spirit thus addressed him : ^ Matteo, 
thou seest how faithfully I have kept my word to thee ; 
thou art now a rich man, and I owe nothing to thee. But 
this caution only would 1 give thee, that thou henceforward 
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Vetsp out of my way, lest, as I have hitherto done thee no- 
thing^ bat good, I should now indulge my own nature and 
work thee aU manner of evil." Matteo felt no distress at 
this mptore of intercourse with Belphagor ; for the king 
had made him a wealthy man for life, by giving him fifty 
thousand ducats, with which he thought to impend the re^ 
mainder of his days in peace and contentment at Florence, 
without Belphagor ever crossing his path again. 

But in this expectation Matteo was deceived, for ere long 
the jiewB got abroad, that the daughter of the king of France 
was possessed, and he felt that he had ample cause to dread, 
lest that puissant monarch's power should succeed in drag- 
giDg him iM^M t«2^ to Buis. and briDgiiV li^ 
into contact with Belphagor, whose threat he too well re- 
Dumbered, and whose character he too well knew to expect 
that he would not take the earliest opportunity of gratifying 
his fiendish dispositions. As he anticipated, a messenger soon 
airiyed at Florence, with an urgent message from his majes- 
tf to Matteo, requesting him to come and exorcise his daugh- 
ter; for this time Matteo contrived to refuse the royal invi- 
tation, but the French monarch having applied to the Flo-, 
ventine council for a peremptory order on their citizen to 
attend and cure the princess, poor Matteo felt himself com- 
piled to set out for Paris, where he urrived with no very 
enviable feelings. It was in vain that the poor man repre- 
sented to his majesty the many difiiculties in his way, some 
iprits being of so untractable a nature as to resist every mode 
of core ; the only alternatives now left our exorcist were 
emre or be hanged. Words cannot describe the horrible si- 
toatum in which Matteo now felt himself; but mustering 
his utmost resolution, he approached the possessed lady, and 
whispered into her ear, in accents of great humility, an ear- 
nest entreaty that, his devilship would remember former 
kiadiiesses and. extricate him from his present dilemma ; but 
the only answer he got was couched in terms of so much 
wrath and indignation that the poor man perceived all was 
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lost However he resolved on trying one desperate ezperU 
meiit to save his nedk, skM^ addressed the king in these 
words : ** Sire, I perceive that my ftav» were too well- 
groonded ; there are, as I informed your majesty,' a pertain 
order ef demons of so malignkint a natnre|> thail theie^is no 
coming to an nndeiManding with them,- and tbia^is ous of 
that tiibe ; bowevei^, I wiM make one last exj^eitee&t; an^l 1 
hope and pray it may sneceed ; hot if not, i msk^ ib ydir ma^ 
jesty^s powei: and cast myself on yoor mtajsesty^^ itknty^ In 
the first place, I reiq^aest thsft your mi^estjf wift b^ pkasfld tif 
otfd^ a hligo stage to be erected it die gMA sqttai^ sadt as 
will contain afi t&e biuNnM» and dknrgyof the mty; This 
stage (Aoidd btf nMy adonted wiKh< brociides^ aM dofii of 
gM^ SDftd i* tiiie cente thereof tiiere shooid be aar altiv 
rtdsed. Oh snadiay momsiag matt I w^oidd Usveyeu^ majesty, 
with aB yoasr majesty's bn^on* and dergy t^'sttend nped tUs 
platfonn in Mk robtts, and see hs^h mass eeiebnited. Alter 
which the prbicess HHist be biwight ferwavd-f bttt it is most 
necessary that a band of men b« statLoneft on^ one side of ttie 
square with drOAfs, and tinimpiets, mi cymbafe^ liAd other 
noisy m^tittaiffih ; and thad as soen as ihey see Mo' wave my 
hiit toWBirds iketa, the Whole bfitnd i^aU strike np seme piece 
of hen^dJ^naikMsaiifdmovetc^wapdsl^platferi^ These 
(^ei^monies, along wifli Aef pmdetft nse of cextaitf: sfl^bret i^ 
medies which I sfantf th«i^ and there^ apj^ly to t1»r pritteess, 
your datighter,^ wili^ I trast, drive the evil spirit out ctf her.'* 
All these directions were punctually fiilfitted, and ^n the 
monldii^ Specified Ihe king and hb baiN^ns and dei^iqpipSBr- 
edoft ft gi^ Md magnifileent pktform in tb« places do^ 
^ ^iaaif havulg been celebrated^ ^ktf prmeess was led Ih^ 
WiM If two bishops. Be^ihagor wbe* he beheld aft this pa- 
rade, mi ih^ iffitoenso CTOWd ef petfoymevs and speetators, 
was st^u^k with dstonishment, liod sM to llnndf : '^ What 
doeis this patey wretch mean to be about ? Boes he think 
an arch^evil hiie never seen finer i^>eetaeles and a greater 
uproar in his &wn i^eatoiS thin all thu ? But I wiftnudce him 
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pay for his temerity." Matteo now humbly approached the 
possessed princess, and applying his mouth to her ear, earnest- 
ly entreated Belphagor to come out of her and saye his 
friend's neck. But the spiteful demon made a jest of his mi- 
sery, and only told him that he would certainly have him 
gibbetted within the half-hour. Whereat Matteo, rightly con^ 
jecturing that there was no more time to be lost, made the 
concerted signal to the musicians, who thereupon struck up 
the most hideous noise, and moved rapidly towards the 
stage, carrying such a clamour along with them as would 
have broken the tympanum of any arch-devil's ear who had 
not been accustomed to the clang of a scolding woman's 
tongue. Belphagor pricked up his ears as the infernal noise 
approached, and asked Matteo, in considerable perturbation, 
what it meant '' Alas, dear Roderigo," replied the other, *' it 
is your wife, your wife who is coming to claim you I" W^ 
cannot pretend to describe the alarm which the cidevant Ror 
derigo now felt in his turn. That dreadful word voife conjured 
up such a host of terrors to his mind, that without waiting 
to ascertain how far Matteo's information was true, he leapt 
oat of die princess, and never staid his flight till he had 
reached Pandemonium. Here he presented his superiors with 
a most touching picture of the evils of wedlock, which he 
solemnly and pathetically declared isix surpassed any thing 
which they had been described to be by the unfortunate 
husbands themselves ; while Matteo, on his part, returned 
in great triumph to Florence, proud of his doubled fortunei,, 
and still more proud of having outwitted an arch-deviL 
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On idle slores of the Baltic, kiaong maiiy other once iotK- 
risMiig, Imf now deserted TiUlriges, there are still seen the 
remains Of one fitile hiiiBletj whose tioalderiDg cottagpes and 
nnweeded gardens, not liiaiiy years ago, fonHed a strydn^ 
contrast to the neatness and h«inty of a Castle in the tidm^ 
ty, which lay close upon the heach. 

i!^o symptoms of neglect or poverty met the eye there ; 
the walls and roofs were well-presenred ; the ilgricnltiirid 
imfilements were etidently gnided by no sluggards hands ; 
the ditHe looked Clton and well-^fecl; and the best econoiii^ 
showed itself in the honse and in the fields The ponds full 
of limpid water were well-stocked with fish; the trees 
trimmed/with care boi^ ftbnndant firuit ; Shrnbs And ivy bor- 
dered the green tnrf, aiid a thousand flowers bloomed fresh- 
ly in the gardens which surrounded the residence of Count 
P^^, who lived in the Cajslle with his wife and fbuTchiK 
dren. 

The wretched inhabitants of the adjoining village had long 
comforted themselves with the thought, that their friendly 
and wealthy neighbour, whose active benevolence they so 
often experienced, would long remain iheir liege lord. But 
a gradual change of matters took place at the Castle ; several 
of the servants were dismissed without others bein|r taken 
into the establishment; the fiunily gradually retired from 
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pnbHc life; And tti hait they settitltfd pwrpmtity to rinrn iM 
slig-litest occasion of interooufse with ihe world. 

So striking an alteration in tlM sttOKfiOil and eoadiiOt of 
the family at the Castle cOtdd not fiul to b^ ffia^ tfa« mh* 
ject of much convefsatioii, pturtionlarly in tlrt hodbe pf- Sar 
muel the Jew, who kefrt a sttiaD tayern in the viBa^y irlUirer 
Ihe wretched peaisantd would often btforter their little harvest 
. for ardent liquor, and seek to drowH the miseries of a pfhiniiil 
' edsteuce in intoxication and riot. 

" TImH^ wm change again," said Natdngo^ an old man of 
three score and ten years, lis he hedM thd wind howling 
overhead. ^ They will change," he repeated, observing soine 
of the pttrty shakii]^ their heads^ 

" Yes, yes," replied another, " times will change when 
diere is no longer tai aching head amongst us. Many things 
ehange in this world; but feiv of them for the better." 

" Now, siuune on you," rejoined the old man, ** for a chiok* 
en-hearted fellow I** 

''In good truth," cfstdkinied A thu^ <* t knotv not ivho 
may in these tiineS keep a good heart I Will yoUy ray M 
friend, with all your talking, take staff in- hand,- ftiid' step 
whete the road is broAdest ?" 

''Why man," replied Natango, "it will not come to thai 
ehherr 

** Not come to that !'' exdlauned the other, rising from hig 
seat with the air of one Who knoWs something wM(^ he 
does not chooete to coninninicate. He Iwlded nothing more^ 
but leant his hkck against the wail, and drawing a deep 
whiff Of his pipe, thi^W ont li voluiiie of smoke from his 
fips, the ascent of which he endeavonr6d to cheek by a vi<H 
Imt motion widi his hand. 

Samuel wns seated opposite the parties listening eagerly 
to the conversation which was going forward. For aHhdugh 
be seamed to be taking little or no interest in the matter 
Vat sat with outstretched legs, his arms suppmrted on his 
knees, and his head bent lazily down under his matted red 
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locksy yet he eyer and anon raised his pale conntenance 
deeply marked with the smaU-pox, and fixed his little green 
ferret eyes on the speakers, with a keenness which bespoke 
Aore real interest at heart than he chose to profess. 
. ''My last penny against your pipe, Mchael," cried a 
yonog lad, ''but I know what you mean !" 

" Do you ?" replied the first, shrugging his shoulders. " Yoa 
always hit the nail on the head I" 

"For this time at least," rejoined the other. " Did not I 
see you yesterday as you came down the hill so dejectedly, 
with a head full of abundant projects for distant voyages 
doubtless, which the ship then passing had suggested ? You 
went along the side o£ the Castle-garden, and you found Olga 
seated near the wall, under' the oak which the count's grand- 
father planted. The poor old body did not at first return 
your greeting, for her eyes were covered with her apron, 
and she had not perceived your approach ; but when you 
stopped, and again called, * Good evening, Olga ! How are you ? 
Why thus alone here ?' she only answered you with a nod, 
and lifted both her hands to heaven, as if she would have 
said, ' God above only knows how I am.' " 

"Well," interrupted Michael impatiently; "and what 
more ?" 

" This more," replied the other. " You sat down beside 
her ; and, perhaps, your own heart felt as oppressed at that 
moment as her's." Here Michael drew a deep sigh, and alp 
lowed the clouds of smoke to obscure his sorrowful counte- 
nance. " At first," continued the other, "you did not speak, 
and Olga remained weeping in silence. At length you in- 
quired gently, ' Have you had any dispute with your mis- 
tress, Olga?' — ^'Oh, heaven forbid, heaven forbid !' answered 
she sobbing. ' Seventeen years have I been in the Castle, 
and during all that time I never had an evil word from old or 
young! It is just on that account I weep,' she added with 
a stifled voice." 

" And where have you been hidden,'^ interrupted Michaels 
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peevislity, *' that joti ov«rlieard all this ? Who set you to 
listeii to lis ? Stkj, who told you ?^ 

** My stars/' re^li<Hl the youths ^ it was only chance which 
led me there at the time ! You remember it was about the 
gfloamin^, and surely tiiere^was no&tn^ strange in my stop- 
pings when I heard weepmg and lamenting at such an hour, 
aid ImMs^^ about me to see what was the matter !" 

''What WW tho matter r repealed tiiei first *" Nothing 
was tiM awtfer'; and yout migl^ hare spared yOiwself the 

''Bat' sometfaing wiB ber the matter;' added ihe youths 
'^and we will all live to see it The count is about to leave 
^B plaee,'* he added wi£h some yehemenoe; ''that is the 
secret and yos eaa lio loikger oonoeal it;, for ihough they 
$n at trodiile eadogli to Mde it, it beginii to peep out." 

" God forbid!" interrupted Samuek '* Leave this country I 
Afldwlidtistobeeoilfeofthe Castle? b it to be sold by 
publicr roup ? Ptohap» it is ahready bought by somo one. 
Or dO' they giver it up' to^ their awditoiV'?" 

** Their creditors I" exclaimed Natango, clasping Ins en»> 
dated haitds togethkir^ ^ Good God, child, who are they who 
would dare to chase tho worthy nobleman from his paternal 
laiieritaaoe?" 

'*Wky" replied the Jew, ^wfaen tho most honest man 
that bfoaihes ia^ no lot^lfer able to pay his debts, he stands 
jnst in the same situation as the most dishonest ; his charac- 
ter for honesty is forfeited iutbe eye of the law, whidi pno- 
owds to deal witlt him' aeoordingly . The creators keep 
itnelly to the law ^ and liiey have a r%ht to do so.- ' 

Natango shooit Ida head, and shaded his white haira from 
his eyes already filled with tears; ** The more's the pity 
that he who is only unfortunate should so often appear as if 
he was » eheat Where is the man who is always able to 
do what ho wishes or has the heart to do ? I thii& we all 
know how difficult that is I But there are many creditors in 
the world who act better than Sionuel thinks they have a 
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light and ought to do, and who give that indulgence to an h(^ 
nest man which often enahles him to weather his misfortunes. 
Weil, well, time is passing onwards, and all may yet grow 
clearer again !*' 

''All are not so hopeful," interrupted the young lad; 
^ and there are few, indeed, who have such a sense of justice 
as to take the will for the deed. Among us country^ieople 
that may do sometimes, and a word spoken before witnesses 
may be as binding as a lawyer's paper ; but I have been in 
the army, and I have been quartered in towns, and I know, 
eyery one there cares only for himself and trusts as little to 
anodier as he can.*' 

^ Tell me, my good friend," whispered Samuel, who by 
this time had edged nearer to Michael, ''is the estate to be 
sold by public roup ? Did you hear any talk of this in the 
town ; and is the day fixed ?" 

" Curse on your tongue!" roared MichaeL "If I hear 
such a word drop from your ugly — Sold by public roup ! 
And are we, think you, all to go into the bargain ? Is it so? 
No, it is not so ! It cannot be !" 

" No ! No !" exclaimed several voices at onoe. " Are not 

* 

the fields and gardens all as flourishing as ever ? And does 
not our lord, the count, look as calm and composed as ever, 
-and not like one whose breast is oppressed by care as by a 
mill-stone? The count knows well where to steer his 
ship !" 

" A prudent helmsman," resumed Samuel, " never allows 
his brows to darken, or his eye to flinch, though he may see 
the vessel running right against the rock; he wears a good 
heart in his fiioe at least, till all is lost, and neither prudence 
nor firmness can any longer conceal the worst Why, I knew 
long ago," added he, with a cunning look, " that it would 
oome to this. The ground was loose, — ^the building could 
not stand. Where there is no foundation, there is no stabi- 
lity." 

" No foundation !" exclaimed Michael angrily ; " You 
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fool, the ^and about here affords the best foundation of 
any alon^ the whole beach. That is not the reason." 

^ Yon do not understand me/' sniyelled the Jew. " The 
&ther had got himself involyed; the son succeeded to his 
estate ; war, bad times, want of money — ^in short, if you can 
count your fing^ers you may be at little loss to reckon how 
matters must now stand up yonder." 

These hist words had been addressed to deaf ears. All sat si- 
lent and sore grieved at heart for a few minutes, and then 
slipped out one after another fi-om the tavern. They felt 
themselves overshadowed by the same black doud which 
seemed to darken the count's fortunes, and many an anxious 
interrogatory was addressed to Michael, who had not chosen 
to speak his mind freely before the cunning old Jew, and 
now bitt^ly upbraided the youth for the imprudent exposure 
he had made of the count's situation. However, most per- 
suaded themselves that all would yet be as they wished it, 
and others consoled themselves with the hope that the 
dreaded moment was yet hr distant Only Mchael and Nar 
tango continued to cast anxious looks on the blooming gar- 
dens and glittering windows of the Castle. They saw the 
vines winding richly around their props, and the rose-bushes 
glittering with flowers, and the jasmines and wall-flowers 
were all in full blossom and fragrancy, but they both felt 
that all was not right and as they could have wished it 

" It is impossible," said the old man, still lingering at the 
gate of the garden, and casting a melancholy look on the 
countess and her children, who passed near to him among 
the bushes, — ^^ it is impossible I They cannot intend to leave 
aUthis!" 

^ They mu8t,-^I say they must," replied Michael, shaking 
his head, and moving off by another road. 

Natango felt the painfulness of that little word biust. He 
leant against a willow, and revolved in his mind all the vi- 
cissitudes he had experienced himself, and his country's his- 
tory had exhibited since the Seven years' war. 
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At the period of the ooiuit's Iniih, Natango was a servant 
in the Castle, and had been sent in great haste with a sMg^ 
£or the j^ysioian who resided in the neighhooring yiUage. 
He jremembeved freshly the bustle and anxiety of that-jD]glit» 
iand the joy which the aj^aninoe of a son and heir oooa- 
sioned in the parents' hearts. The young . count w«nt abroad 
in early life, but remained the only .child of his fother, siui 
his return was anxiously prayed for by the teumtry, who 
found it difficult to deal with the old count now in his do- 
tage. Before his return, howeyer, the war had hrokim oiNt» 
and its events brought with them serious injury to Us pater- 
nal inheritance. At its .dose, the coimt, who served in the 
army, hastened home,, and by his industry and food manage- 
ment soon restored his fortunes ; at least, he was never 
heard to complain, and >every one betieved him happy and 
contented. 

These and a crowd of associated recollections now^paaoed 
like a dream through the mind of the old domestic. ^ And 
shall all this," he cried, <*be forgotten as if it bad never 
beev?" 

At this moment the youngest child <rf the count, a boy of 
about nine years of age, darted pest Natango, like an,iNrrow, 
upon his little Lithuanian pony. He wore the dress of a 
Cossadc ; his little cap with its long.ealpack descended on 
one side over his luxuriant locks; in Ids hand he coached, 
as if for the attack, a light knee of «Lder>wood, fashioned by 
his own ingenuity; and with a loud hurrah he charged wfim 
his elder brother, who appeared descending the hiU with a 
letter in his hand, with which he hafstened itow^vds his pa- 
rents, now at a little distance. Natango knew not what 
passed betwixt the count and countess, for they spoke in a 
foreign language ; but he saw the countess -friaqaeiitly cast 
her lodes pensively on the ground, and it seemed to him as 
if she was endeavouring to soothe the agitated feelii^ of 
her husband. A lovely little girl held the skirls of her h- 
ther's coat, and sought to engage his attention by her inno- 
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•^ceot prattle^ and at a littild dktano^ the eldest cUnigiitcar, 
Lai]iaa» walked dejectedly with her beautifbl eyes Med 
frith tears, as she ever and anon raised tiiem from the 
gnnind, and kw^ed up to the trees aid battleBMiite of the 
Castle. The coont tod£ the letter, umi hastily hreaking tiie 
seal, exclaimed with emotioiiy ''After to-morrow theal" 
aod stepped aside ioto an adjouuBg alley to coaeeal his feel- 
ings^ The ^ountiBss wudoosly repeated tlua wordfl» ' After 
to-moirow 1" and then seyen^y embraoed her dnldren, who 
oune presflu^ around her, Nataqgo ^ibserved her waUc sfr- 
Feml times up and down theaUey, siQiported hy Loniea; she 
seemed to be addressing herself in silent prayer to » GM 
above, and the old man as he gazed upon her felt as if his 
heart would break. ^ AI«5/'« he silently ezdainied, as he 
tamed sorrowfully away from the i^pet, ^ why was I not 
lai^ ago laid in the dnst with those who have gone before 



Night was pretty fast mimoo&if and snzronnding Natwe 
reMed in darkness, when iht eonn^ entered the forlour 
wkare his ftnily inns asseralML The encHes appeared to 
yield a sidkly lind afanost dianial light thai evmng,-*-llie 
reimd table before the sofii stood unoocnptsd^-^Lonisa was 
Mated in an amM^iair in the most distant oomer of the 
Twm, her head thrown batdc, her hands Aided with tke ex- 
fKemaA of ^Bgpmr, and all her features bearing the nnxks 
if deiBp grief and exhaustow-^Aleyander, the titHe wild 
Gessaek, lay aale^ upon the so&r-near him sat his aster 
Pidine, bet little cheeks flashed, her bright eyes i^arkling 
TiTidly, and her whole fioune endeatly bbovring imder ez- 

II. o 
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treme nervoas ag>tftti<yD, the effect of the undefined anxiety 
and dread which filled her little bosom, — ^the countess and 
her elder son, Constantine, were absent. 

• ** Have you had tea?" asked the count at Pauline. The 
little girl looked terrified at her fiither's pale countenance, 
and replied in a -low and faltering voice : ^ No, not yet. I 
belieye we are not to get any to-night, for manima is count- 
ing all the teapthings, and putting them in order*" The count 
passed his' hand hurriedly oyer his eyes and brow, and turn- 
ing round was about to leave the room, but a loud sob burst- 
ing from Louisa at the moment, he approached her, and 
said in soothing accents :^ ^ My dear child, why so soirow- 
ful?" 

• "Oh God," replied the girl with ' a broken voice, "it 
grieves — it grieves me too much !" 

The count put his hand affectionately on his daughter's 
streaming eyes, and said : " You wiU make yourself ill, my 
love, and add to our grief. Nay, how will you be able to 
bear the long voyage, and what must precede it, if you al- 
ready give yourself up to such boundless grief?" 

^ The long voyage I" sighed Louisa, lifting her hands to 
heaven. " Oh, my God, and was it not possible to avoid 
that ? Why must we leave our country ? Alas, that is the 
severest trial which a feeling heart can be called upon to en- 
dure! Death is nothing compared to it !" 

" You know not what death is, Louisa," replied her fiither 
solemnly. " Beware lest the workings of your fancy should 
call it down upon a beloved head ! Your judgment is too 
light, and your feelings too strong. My beloved child," he 
added, with greater tenderness, " we should at any rate have 
been obliged to emigrate somewhere, we must have changed 
our residence at least, if not our country, and in either way 
we should have found ourselves amongst strangers. Yon know 
my feelings on this point, and I wish you could share them." 

**' How can I !" exclaimed the girL " I am bound by a 
thousand ties to this spot, my very existence is inter- 
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woven with it! Tear me from it, and you tear the cords of 
life!" 

At this moment Constantine opened the door and called 
oat: ''Pauline, your key! The little black drawers must 
be emptied, and put with the rest.*' 

*' The black drawers !" exclaimed the little gh*l, risings in 
great anxiety; ''and where am I to put my collection of 
shells and butterflies, and my wax fruits, and amber orna- 
ments, if I have nothii^ to keep them in ?" 

" That I know not,'' replied the boy ; " but mamma waits, 
make haste and give me the key." 

" You know not!" exclaimed the child angrily, as she; left 
the room; "Yes, I believe so! You are to remain qmetly 
here yourself, and so you do not care what jnay happen to 
us on whom all the evil is to &11I" Constantine laughed as 
his sister went out to plead her cause herself. 

The count had calmly witnessed Pauline's petulance ; he 
now turned to Louisa, who could not help smiling at : her 
sister's anxiety for her Uttle goods : " And think you,'' said 
he, " that we act a whit more wisely than she does in exag- 
gerating the amount of the sacrifice required of us. Her 
pretty little drawers— our worldly goods and possessions : who 
knows but after-years may see them all restored and more 
than restored to us ! At all events we shall not miss them 
in the life beyond this !" He pressed the hand of his daugh- 
ter, and was about to qtut the room, when the countess en- 
tered with a sheet of paper and a pencil in her hands. At 
the sight of her husband a placid smile diflused itself over 
her pale but pleasing countenance. 

" I have got through the business quicker than I had anti- 
cipated," said she, sitting down evidently much exhausted. 
"But," added she, passing her hand over Constantine's 
cheek, " without the aid of my dear boy, I should not have 
been so soon done. • He has never left me for a moment." 
The boy looked up unto the soft eye now smiling upon 
him, in which the soul of his mother spoke so tenderly to 

o2 
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bis awn, and muble any Umger to suppress hu feeUngs, he 
grasped her hand conYiilsiYely, while a toirent of tears balih« 
ed his comiteiiaiioe. 

<<Be calm! BMaember your promise!" whispered the 
coimty taking his son by the arm, and leading him into the 
garden. 

^ Never," ezdaimed Loms^iising withyonthfol impatience 
from h^ seat)— ^never will I be oonyinoed that it must be 
so, — that no other means renain ! Hub, ok this is too se- 
vere f" 

^ And what milder means, my love, would yon desire?" 
said the eoontess. '"Ton know well how long your fiither 
has struggled with misfiMrtune, — ^what he has done,— what 
he has Imhuo. I endeavoured to strengthen him for the task, 
and sometimes shared his hopes; years passed on in this 
way ; the quiet retirement of our simple life hid our sonrows 
from the eye of the world; your fathor knew how to keep 
up all proper appearances, and to preserve the honour of his 
name unsullied, and now when misfortune assails him in 
this irresistible manner, when no earthly hope remains, he 
sacrifices for that honour, which is dearer to him than life 
itself, all he possesses, all the joys of life, aye, and in the 
truest sense of the proverb, throws his coat also into the 
bargain to fulfil his engagements !" 

''But why," intorrupted Louisa, ''why go beyond the 
sea, into a foreign land^-^perhaps, evoi to another part of 
theworid?" 

** My dearest love," replied the countess, '' the kernel de- 
prived of its shell, and thrown again to the ground from 
which it sprung, must fade and perish. It cannot be, Loui- 
sa, — ^man cannot bear, I might say ought not to bear to 
wander about in his native land without a home^— without a 
rank and name, a thing floating about between compassion 
and scorn ! Tell me what trade count P*— - should begin ? 
Where is the place in this country where your fiither could 
hope to live unknown ? No, better die of hunger in the 
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most distant region of the earth, than live to wring our 
bread from hands reluctant to give it I" 

*^ And yet we are to leave Constantine behind !" observed 
Louisa. 

** Because he is to remain^ t&« must go," replied the coun- 
tess. He is the eldest of your two brothers. Perhaps Pro- 
vidence may grant him, in another way, what it took from 

his &ther ; and the name of count P may not yet vanish 

from a country which was once proud to number him among 
its citizens." 

*^ Well, if there be no alternative," replied Louisa, ^ I will 
submit,— >though I would rather have drawn my List breath 
on this shore, — ^in the most wretched hovel, — among poor 

fishermen, than " 

' ** I sjnmpathize with your feelings, dear Louisa," interrupt- 
ed her mother with a melancholy smile. ''The innocent 
images of childhood attach you. to this place. They have 
grown up with your growth, and gradually assumed the 
shape and colouring which the fancy of a girl of sixteen is 
likely to give them. I suppose," she continued, drawing the 
blushing girl nearer her upon the sofa,— ''I suppose you 
think more than ever of your walks with the English con- 
sul's son,— the nice boy who used to help you to gather am- 
ber on the seaHshore, and whose labours united with your's 
formed the foundation of that collection which has made 
Pauline shed tears to-day. Let me now, for once, speak free- 
ly to you on this subject, while your mind is softened, and 
fit for friendly conversation. It is long since your eagerness 
to acquire the English language, — the interest with which 
you always mentioned the .late consul, and above. all, your 
nightly musings on the little isthmus out there, when the 
misty image of the moon was reflected from the wave% and 
the clouds threw their shady images over the surrounding 
country,— -betrayed to me what your young and unoccupied 
heart, and, perhaps, an imagination excited by novels and 
romaiicesy had wrought out of an accidental, and in itself, 

o 3 
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quite insignificant connexion between two children of tea 
years of age. I smiled when I saw yon in every picture and 
print searching to discover a likeness of your young compar 
nion under those of heroes and angels, so long as I thought 
it aU but the workings of youthful imagination. But to-day, 
-—when sorrow so deeply overcasts us, — to find you at such 
a time as this still occupying yourself with sudi silly 
dreams-—" 

" Dear mother, no more!" interrupted Louisa. 

*' Let me speak out," replied the mother. '' It grieves me 
to find you thus '* 

^ O, my God !" exdaimed Louisa, with increasing agita- 
tion. 

*' Nay, I cannot hide it from you, my love," continued the 
countess; 'Hhis illusion may prove destructive to your 
peace if not dissipated in time. Yon stand here like one in 
a dream, — ^between father, mother, brothers, and friends,—- 
and regretting nothing but the overthrow of one little self* 
ish hope, the fulfilment of which you have weakly connect- 
ed with this place o( abode. You expect the man will re^ 
turn hither, who, older than you by several years, has long 
ago been drawn into the bustle of active life in another part 
of the world, — ^hither you foolishly hope he will return to 
seek for the little girl with whom he once gathered amber ! 
Ah Louisa, do not cast a slUtde over your whole life by giv- 
ing to the pictures of your fancy that importan<)e which 
they can only assume within the narrow precincts^ of an 
imagination too exclusively occupied with self I Believe me, 
Alfred Montrose is now quite another person than your fan- 
cy pictures him, and for aught he remembers of you might 
have been dead long ago." 

As she spoke these words, the countess pressed the agitat- 
ed Louisa to her bosom, and added : *^ I hear your fiitber 
coming,--compose yourself, my dear,**-we should strive to 
support his spirits in hiiS distress ; to-m<H*row is the sad day, 
— ^ur beloved home, our garden, and all our property must 
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inevitably be add to-morrow, if no yet unseen band sball in- 
terpose to preyent il^ 

At tbis moment Constuttine rushed into tbe room, follow*- 
ed by bis &iber. ^ A dreadful storm is coming T' he exclaim- 
ed. ** The sky is bbck as midnight, and a thousand light- 
nings flash through it; you will see it from the top of the 
hill where papa and I hare just been t Oh, it is a magnifi- 
oent sig^t I How the donds are rolling, and the waves roai^ 
ing!" 

The eoontess gased pensively on the animated features of 
her boy, shading with her hands the aubnm locks from his 
forehead. 

* Good heavens !" exclaimed Louisa. ^ There is surely a 
hurricane approaching/' 

^ Yes, and a furious one," said her father, entering the 
parlour. ^It is a grand sight to see the elements 
preparing for it,— the ocean and the sky almost blended 
together in one dark hue, with tbe lightning flashing be- 
tween !" 

** ConsCantine had approached a window : ^ Look, look," 
cried he, ^ how the tops of the trees begin to move ! Now 
the hurricane is at hand ! How the lightning gleams ! The 
whole garden seems in a flame !" 

* Do not stand at the window !" cried Louisa; but at the 
same moment a terrific roll of thunder was heard, and the 
wild howling of the storm swept round the castle. The in^ 
mates simultaneously hastened to secure' tbe doors and win- 
dows, and then drew bade to await the uncertain issue of 
this fearful convulaon of nature. 

The oonntess had awoke her younger son, who now bung 
half-asleep upon her arm in the middle of tbe room ; and 
Pauline, forgetting her Uttle black drawers and collection 
of shells, stood with her Utile hands clasped together at her 
fiither's side, silently watching his looks. 

The storm continued to increase till its roaring drowned 
the peals of thunder themselves. '* Never," exclaimed the 
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countess sinkiiig into an ann<«liair, — ^ never heard I a 
storm like this T' The count kept padng^ to and fro through 
the room with hurried steps ; and Gonstautine would not 
yield to the entreaties of Louisa, and the aged nurse Olga — 
who in her anxiety had entered the parlour — ^to leave the 
window at which he had taken his station. 

'' Halloo !" he suddenly exclaimed, ^. was not that a shot." 
— His &ther paused to listen,— ** Again, another!" continued 
the boy. ^ Hark, there again ! Listen, listen !" 

The count now opened the door which led into the gar- 
den, and 'in spite of the intreaties of his family, stepped out, 
followed by Gonstautine. 

^ My dear, dear son I" cried the countess ; but the roar of 
the wild elements drowned her voice. 

The rain poured down in torrents; tile thickest darkness 
rested on the surrounding country, save. where a. sudden 
flash revealed some distant object veiled in clouds of rain; 
nevertheless the most experienced. among the servants has- 
tened after the count towards the sea. 

** They were now convinced that Gonstautine had heard 
aright, and that it was only the storm rising at intervals in 
deeper gusts which drowned the report of the signal-shots 
coming from the sea. 

** We must," said the count to his son as they pressed for- 
ward in the dark, " we must hasten to the headland where 
we may, perhaps, gain a sight of the unhappy vesseL 

With Ihese words he pushed rapidly towards the promon- 
t<^, and his example was instantly followed by some young 
men belonging to the village, who had already reached the 
spot on their way to the beach. When they had gained the 
height, they still heard the successive signal-guns, but could 
not ascertain the exact situation of the vesseL 

^ I suppose," said the count, '' she is yet to the right, be- 
hind the high beach, which prevents our seeing her." 

*' But it would be impossible to reach her," replied one of 
the villagers. '^ It would be too far to go round by the land ; 
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and who would in such a storm as this run the risk of steef 
ing round the cliff?" 

None replied to this observation ; for the war and crash 
of the elements around them was so tenrifio that it was 
with difficulty they preserved tiieir footing* on the turf. Na- 
ture alone spoke at this awful moment; and her roice was 
tremendous and appalling. 

*< Let us retoruy** said an old fisherman in one of the 
pauses of the storm. The speaker had seen snmilar scenes, 
and conceived that it was impossible to do any thing for the 
helplesB vesseL 

The count, however, still lingered on the height ; he lis- 
tened with amdety to the roar of the storm, uid thought 
that the signal-guns fell quicker and more loudly on his ear ; 
but at the same moment the %htmng struck the ground 
within a few paces of the spot where he stood, — ^the sea 
yawned to its lowest d^hs, — ^the waves rose up like spec- 
tral towers, — and the whole horision around presented at in- 
tervals the spectacle of a continuous sheet of vivid flame. 
The count yielded to these alarming presages of immediate 
danger, and followed his retiring companions. 

" Gonstantine !" exclaimed he, suddenly recalling his at- 
tention to the boy whom he remembered to have held in his 
hand the preceding moment, and to whom he bad believed 

himself to be talking. 

^ Lord in Heaven !" exclaimed the count, hastening up to 
the villagers, " Where is my son ? Have you not seen him? 
Not a moment since he was at my side : for mercy's sake 
help me to seek him!" Filled with indescribable anxiety he 
drew away the person who stood nearest to him: it was the 
honest IVfichaeL 

The father rushed forward shouting the name of his 
child ; but in vain, — no answer was returned,— no trace of 
the youth appeared. 
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At last the morning dawned,— dark clouds still filled the at- 
mosphere, — a sulphurous yellow strip gleamed round the 
horizon, — ^but the sun rose up behind the thick Yapours, and 
dissipated them through the vast concaye in shroud-like fifag- 
ments, — and clifis, and forests, and the mighty sea itself, stood 
revealed in the clear light of day. 

The countess sat in silence, surrounded by her sleeping 
children; no distinct idea filled her mind,— she was only 
sensible to the lapse of the lagging hours, and felt as if the 
anguish they brought her must soon terminate her feeble 
existence. 

Michael presented himself at the castle ; and told that the 
count and Constantine had gone to the assistance of the yes- 
seL He had.heen sent by the count to calm the alarm 
which he knew their absence would excite in the family. ■ 

All hastened to join the count who were able to lend any 
assistance to the distressed mariners, and the countess was 
left nearly alone with her children. As she sat listening to 
every passing sound, she heard hasty footsteps approaching 
the door which led into the garden; the next moment a 
word as if from breathless Hps reached her ear, — ^it was a 
gentle and well-known voice, but it made the blood mount 
up to her cheeks with anxiety and expectation, as the door 
flew open. 

** Mother," exclaimed Constantine entering in eager haste, 
" we have saved two lives !" 

The mother threw her arms around her brave boy, and 
pressed him to her beating heart; but the recollection of 
anidther dearer still crossed her mind : ** Whose, whose life 
have you saved ? Was your fathe^n danger ? Constantine, 
my dear child, where is your father ?" 

" Be calm, dearest mother," replied the boy. " My father 
is well, but has staid behind to assist in conveying one of 
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the shipwrecked men to Samael's house. Oh how cold seem- 
ed the poor man; he must be put to bed, and as — and as—" 
Here the tears rushed to the eyes of the- beautiful boy, and 
his tongue refused to .proceed. The motker embraced lier 
child. *' You .would say, my dear boy, ' And as we have no 
longer a bed of our own.' But your dear father will see him 
comfortably provided for." 

Constantine pressed his mother's hand as a mute sign of 
afl&rmation. ** Oh it was dreadful," he at last spoke, ^ dreadful 
onthediff!" 

<* The cliff !" exclaimed the terrified countess. ^ Merciful 
God, how got you to the cliff, child ? No one, I should have 
thought, would have ventured to such a place in such a 
night!" 

Constantine blushed and hung down his head, while he 
kissed his mother. ** And it was so odd," said he, *^ that par 
pa did not understand me when I asked his leave to run 
down ; though if he had recoUected what I said, he would 
not afterwards have been so needlessly alarmed." . 
. " Alarmed !" repeated the countess, her heart sinking 
within her at the word : ** And for what child ? Tell me 
what ahirmed your papa ?" 

** Oily," said Constantine, laughing, — ** only, I suppose, 
because I had left him. But papa did not recollect that I 
had told him I would run to Waidewith,the boatman — ^who 
you know is here on a visit to his Mends in the village — 
and that we would row across in a boat to the cliff." 
. " You /" cried the, mother, alarmed at the very thought of 
her boy having exposed himself to such imminent jdanger. 

" Yes ; but listen, only Usten," replied the bo^/with a de- 
gree of anxiety. ** Papa did say 1 might go; ouy he foigot 
his having done so. And why should I not have gone, mam- 
ma ? I will be fifteen in September, and you have always 
aaid that I was strong for my age : why then should I not 
venture a little as well as others? Have I not been brought 
up on the very edge of. the sea itself ? Do I not know every 
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spot on the shore down yonder as nrdU as I do my own 
room? And besides^ did not Waidewidi go with me ? To 
he sasre when I ran np and told him I was going in the boat, 
and that papa had allowed me to go, he seemed astonished^ 
and muttered something which I did not hear. Bat he went 
to w«rk for all that very briskly; and the boat was dancing 
OTer the wares in a twinkling. Oh how braTely she monn^ 
ed the hsgii billows I Up, 19 we went, thongh tbey were 
like towers aboTe ml Once I lay down flat in the boat te 
Waidewith told me to do so ; but I was ashamed, and sooa 
got np again, aaid helped Jbim to work. When we got there, 
•h, mamma, how fearful it was to see the dead foodies east 
apbytheseaP 

<< Was it at the cliff?" inquired the countess. 

*' Yes," rgoined the iMTf, and proceeded to ralaibe with 
great animation, and minatd detail, with whait difficulty 4liey 
had succeeded in dragging ashore an elderly looking mai^ 
wliOBe last sizength had been spent in straggling with dM 
waves. ^Bat," added he, ''we foond also a young man 
among the rocks, who looked like dead, and as wo were oc- 
cupied with both, papa came up wi& the other peo^e, bal 
he did not scold me, though his team wet my cheeks." 

^ Naag^ty ^diildj" whispered i^ countess, pressing her 
son to her heart. 

« Naughty and good too f cried Ihe count, entering the 
room at tibie moment ''Ah duUren,** added he, sitting 
down quite exhausted, " how iighit we should feel our nns* 
fortunes after such a night as tins I We hove little cause to 
r^ine who hanre not been called to weep error the grave of 
those we love dearest on earth 1" 

Never, prehaps, did a famOy ^nd a more c h e eifid honr 
than that which now passed at break^t in the Castie. A 
load of tormenting anxiety had been ^feed <0 every breast; 
every pulse beat quidier, and emtf countenance was light- 
ed-up with gratkude and joy, and fw awhile, the sorrow 
which had lately fiUed tiieir hearts was foigotten. Oomrtaa- 
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tine related his adventure to his brother and sisters in that 
aphoristical manner in which children generally speak of 
things and drcnmstances which yiTidly affect their imagina- 
tion ; while, his fiither^s eyes spaiided with noble pride as he 
gazed upon a son who had ahready given such glorious proof 
that his was not a disposition which would tarnish an illus« 
trious name, or dishonour his lineage. The countess thoug^ht 
of the future lot of her children, and heard but partially the 
conversation respecting the shipwreck. Pauline, with her 
accustomed liveliness of manner, insisted on going down to 
the inn to inquire after the welflEure of the poor shipwrecked 
sailors ; but this was opposed by her brother, Alexander, 
who felt not a little mortified in, not having had any share 
in the transactions of the night, and now wished to have 
the care of the strangers intrusted entirely to him and his 
brother. The contest grew warm, and at last the two par- 
ties appealed to their mother. 

^ Good Heavens," exclaimed the countess, breaking sud- 
denly from her reverie, ^ and can we do nothing for them ? 
They will be but poorly treated in the Jew's dirty inn; can 
we not provide them some little comfort ?" 

''And what comfort have you for them?" replied the 
count in a tone, the mildness of which was weU-calculated 
to soothe the painfiilness of the observation. '' Think only 
of to-morrow, love." 

** To-morrow !" sighed the countess; but Louisa entered 
at the moment, and guessing the reference which the word 
had, said : <' Be calm, mamma, I have already sent down 
whatever was necessary to make a comfortable bed for the 
poor men, from my own little stock of linen which papa left 
at my disposal, being the production of my own spinning 
and weaving. 

''Ah, the linen," said the count, "I had forgot Louisa's 
little store. Well, my girl, you have according to a good 
old custom, spun and wove the beginning of your plenish- 
ing, and you see in the good use it has been already put to 
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a pledge of futnre good fortune." The countess smiled and 
nodded an affinnatiTe to this observation. 

" Poor thing I" sighed the &ther, the whole weight of the 
approaching separation and exile rushing upon his recolleG*- 
tion. He stood lost in deep thought, while his wife, wiping 
the tears firom her eyes, spoke : '^How sadly mortals suffer 
themselves to be deceived with expectation to the veiy last 
moment T Hope ^is a mock sun, pouring rotoid us an artifi- 
cial day,-^ whole life-time of deiiteiTe expectations ; time 
meanwhile runs on, and not tiH we are stanliing on the 
brink of the abyss, do we perceive the phantom shadows by 
which we have been deluded^ Every year' we beheld the 
slow but certain approach of the present ^moment, and yet 
you went on and worked, and planted^ and fondly bo^ed you 
were laying the foimdation of your children's wealth ; and 
thus too I looked upon Louisa, and beheld the thread glide 
between her fingers, and listened well-pleased to Olga's soi^ 
which told of the gentle spinner drawing her happy teAe 6ut 
of the yellow flax, and now ** 

The count was here called away, and his wife feeling thkt 
she had, perhaps, said too much, checked the train 6f her 
thoughts, and added almost playfolly. ^ Nay,^ trust to m^, I 
shall not be found Wanting in courage when the hour of trial 
comes. You are not surprised that the horrors of the past 
night should have thrown a gloom over 'my thoughts; butlt 
tike they will pass aWay." 

The count pressed his wife's hand, and said gently: 
^ Think of the past nigh^; but think also of its mercies. 
Think of what has been restored to us. Compared with such 
a loss,"— he added no more, but waving his hand, left th^ 
room. 
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On entering the hall, the count found Samuel, the innkeeper, 
and a stranger, who introduced himself as the person whom 
Constantine, had assisted to get i|ito the boat. IBs naturally 
strong constitution had enabled him to recover so soon from 
the consequences of his unpleasant bath. The stranger 
seemed already adi^ced in year8,«-he was of a stroiitg, 
broad form, with small, sharp features, and hair of almost 
the same colour as his pittle complexion. His. eye wap in- 
animatCy, and of a pale blue colour; but a yery particular 
expression, not easily to be defined, played arpund his finely 
delineated lips. 

The count, who immediately peroeived that the foreigner 
was a person of no common rai^ invited him to enter his 
cabinet. The Jew retired, imd tiie stranger found himself 
alone with the coimt. 

** I beg to introduce myself, sir,*' said he to tiie count, ''as 
the proprietor of the ship which was wredsed last night on 
her way to St. Petersburg. I am aware that the law of 
strancMght is acknowledged on this coast , And there is, 
therefore, reason to dread that the whole cargo may be 
seized by those who haye the yery least right to it. What 
I wish therefore to do, is to leave in your hands a sum near- 
ly equivalent to the value of the salvage goods, provided 
the people hereabouts, and you as lord-superior, will on the 
other hand, warrant the security of my property.*' So say- 
ing he drew a pocket-book from his breast, and taking from 
it a draft, handed it to the count, remarking that the paper, 
though somewhat damaged like himself by the water, would 
be found to afford full security of his pledge. 

The count glanced over the draft, and found it to be an 
order upon a well-known commercial house in the neigh- 
bouring town for a sum folly equal to the uncertain amount 
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of the salvage ; but bowing politely to the 8tniiiger> he r^ 
tamed it with these words : 

'* It is not I, Sir, to whom you ought to make this o£fcr. 
I shall be only a few hours longer in this phice ; after that, 
like yourself, I shall be a stranger in the wide world, having 
saved nothing from the shipwreck of life but my bare ezis^ 
tence." 

The stranger listened to this declaration without, betray- 
ing any emotion; and the. count, anaious to. remove, any 
doubt from his mind, continued : ''What I have said need 
not prevent you makitig any arrangement that pleases you 
with the inhabitants of the beach. K you can only get them 
to agree among themselves, you will easily settle the matter 
with them." 

*' And to whom, then," inquired the stranger, returning 
the draft to his pocket-book, '' am I to make my pnqM>sal8 ?" 

*' Truly," replied the count, '' if such a thing would at all 
suit your plans, the best course I could advise you to adopt 
would be to make yourself first master of this castle, which 
is to be sold to-morrow, when you have done that, a settle- 
ment with the villagers would be easily effected." 

A momentary smile played around the lips of the stran- 
ger, who inquired, ''Does the lord-superior of the Castle 
share the salvage of shipwrecked vessels with the villagers? 
Or has he a right to some kind of tribute from those who 
enrich themselves on his territory?" 

There was a degree of self-interest in these questions which 
somewhat . disappointed the count, who drily answered: 
" This rocky shore belongs to the government, which, for 
the benefit of unfortunate mariners, grants a little ad- 
vantage to the people. who fix their dwellings here, who 
without some inducement of the kind could not be prevailed 
upon to settle themselves so near the, coast." 

The stranger replaced his pocket-book, and taking his hat, 
said : " I am sorry to have intruded upon you at so important 
a moment. But I shall punish myself by deferring my visit 
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to my young beae£ftctor till the arrangements are completed 
for yonr departure." 

He bowed abruptly and stepped out of the room^ leading 
the count as much surprised «t the m«amer of lus dep^rtmw 
as he had before been li^ hi» apfpearaaee. It noir oooiurcd 
to him that he had been inotcusably negligent in not inquir- 
ing after the health of the other stranger^ whose li&, had 
been nigh despaired of a few houn ago. But the more he 
reflected on the conversation and conduqt of theatniQgejr, 
the more incomprehensible did his cmidnct i^pear to him. 
^ What could be the meaning/* thought he, ^ of sn^ a pro- 
posal ? If the sum he wishes to d^osit is equal^ tp.hu loss, 
what gain has he by such a bargaa? And, if not, our peo- 
ple here will soon perceive it ? And how does he think he 
will induce the villagerB to relinqukh real subrtantial posr 
session for a piece of paper ? He must have known aU this 
himsdf too," continued the county ''but 1 perceive i^"— «id 
as the thought crossed his mind, he paced with increased 
rapidity through the room — ^ I perceive ity— he has used 
these pretences merely to gain an introduction to me-«some 
knowledge of my affims. Did he hope to treat with me ? 
Has he really a wish to purchase the Castle at the iq[>proach- 
ing sale of which Samuel has doubtiees informed him? 
Tes, and his haying been brought hither by the rogue of a 
Jew is almost a proof of it !" 

He felt relieved when the countess entered the room, and 
requested him to accompany her to the upper apartments of 
the Castle, where she had arranged the furniture for the 
sale. Having followed her, the stranger was soon forgotten 
in the painful activity of the succeeding hours, and the day 
passed rapidly over the heads of the various members of the 
fismiily, now actively engaged in making the final preparations 
for their departure* 
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Meanwrilb all was bustiie and confusion in the Tillage inn ; 
erery room, entrance, and yard was filled with people talk- 
ing oyer the events of the preceding night, and calculating 
their probable gains from the stranded goods. The proTerb, 
that wealth is the mother, of pride, was truly borne out on 
this occasion. Disputes waxed louder,---demands became 
more eztrayagant,— some calculated their gain to a penny- 
worth,-— others neither Imew nor wished to tell the value of 
their captures; distrust, enyy, anger, deceit-— every evil and 
degrading passion was here brought into play. At last when 
all were out of humour and excited :to a proper degree of 
jealousy towards their fellow-partakers in the spoil, the 
Jew came forward, and dropped a^ few hints regarding the 
nature oi the proposal he understood to have been made by 
the ship-master to the count He stipulated, however, that 
in the event of their coming to a baigain for themselves 
with the ship-master, he should have the sole management 
of the business. 

*' Money is always pleasant to handle. The smallest sum 
of it is often preferable to bales of merchandise, which you 
must sell before you can convert into any thing manageable. 
Any person capable <^ counting five upon his fingers may 
satisfy himself what a nice thing the cash is, — ^how interest 
lieaps upon interest, till the chests are overflowing with 
wealth." 

"Aha!" shouted one of the fishermen; '' One's fortune is 
also worth something. Whenever men begin to divide and 
to calculate, all goes for nothing at last ! Let him, I say, 
who has caught something keep it warm/' 

"No I No I" shouted another. " Where so many have 
their hands in the pie it soon vanishes altogether. What 
have we made by this business ? No great matter of a God- 
send this after all ! None of us, I trow, wiU grow very rich 
by it I" 
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** That 18 JQst what I say/' replied Samuel ^ And then 
the tnmhle— the risk ! A hird in the hand, friends, is worth 
twoin thehnshl" 

<* Hear me, oomrades I" shouted old Natango. '* We will 
follow the Jew's advice ; hut only on the condition that the 
money shall be given to the count, if he will apply it to 
save his estate and remain with us." 

** Yes ! Yes I" shouted several voices. *' We wiU agree to 
that Let the count take the money, and quiet his creditors 
with it. If he stays with us he will soon be worth double 
as much, and then we shall all be gainers." 

^ What are you dreaming of ?" exdaimed the Jew. ^ Do 
you not see ? There the gentlemen have come already from 
the town to seize gardens, and fields, and castle, and every 
thing I There they are just driving into the Castle-yard ! 
That chaise with the black and bay horses is the lawyer's ; 
red Jacob and the rich tanner are with them. To them the 
whole estate is forfeited ; and it must either be redeemed 
wholly, or not at all I What could we do with a little sum ? 
It 18 worth nothing just now ; for you see, my friends, it 
would not go far enough, — ^not far enough by any means. 
It must come to a public roup ; there is no help for that ; 
you cannot stop it." 

** Well, and let it be so," replied Natango ; ^ but we will 
ourselves speak to the ship-master. So bring us to him ; or 
tell him to come down to us." 

The Jew assured them that this was quite wrong. The 
man was engaged, he said, with his young companion. Be- 
sides, nobody knew what to make of him ; he was said to 
be ridi; but then he spoke only in monosyllables, and seem- 
ed to care nothing, for any thing or any body." 

While the innkeeper was thus engaged sketching such a 
portrait of the English: stranger as he thought would best 
deter the villagers from iq[>plying to him personally, the 
gentlemen from the town enteried the house, and his atten- 
tion being occupied by them, Natanga quickly formed his 
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If. << He will not allow tbatnice young gentleman to talk 
with us !" 



The next day dawned. The coiint arOfie, and hating draMed 
himself quickly, strode with hasty stqw through his apart- 
ment. ...... 

*< Qiiiet ! qpiiet !" exoiaimed he two Or three. times» plac- 
ing his hand upon his throbhiiig heart ** It caii't be other- 
wise." He approached Aleztmdei^s bed,-^the child was 
slei^ing thmqidUyy' but he heard Constantino— from whose 
eyes the light of th^ dreaded m6ming had chased all sleep 
ai^y — sobbing deeply in the adjoining closet 

Overcome by his feelings the count stepped to the win- 
dow, where he saw Louisa and her mother enqployed in 
watering thi^ flower-beds. While thusf etigaged, he observed 
Louisa'throwhersielf all at once into hei^ mother's arms, and 
both of them burst into tears. 

''O God, O God r exclaimed one of them. << What shall 
support us in these painful momeiits?" At the same mo- 
ment the count heard heavy footsteps treading through the 
apartment above him. It was the auctioneer and his clerk 
who had begun thus early their preparaticms for the sale. 

''Come along, you sleepy-head," exclaimed the county 
struggling to conceal his real feelings,-—*' come along ; let us 
mix with the rest of the people, and we will soon forget our 
own cares in the throng of the business !" 

He took his son by (be arm and led him into the crowd 
already assembled ; all fell respectfully back as they ap- 
proached, and a tear trembled in many an eye then turned 
upon them. When within a few steps of tilie entrance to 
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the hall, Olga rushed towards them, weeping bitterly, and 
ezcUiiming : '* No, I cannot bear it ! I cannot witness it ! 
There is the Jew beginning to take down our family-pic- 
knres from the wall !" 

*' Father !" cried Conatantine, looking inqniiingly up to 
him. 

^ No !" replied the oonnt firmly. ^ Gome on !" 

They entered the drawing<4ro(»i, and saw the auctioneer's 
rough hands turning about a portrait which represented a 
yery beautiful lady. 

** Gentlonen," b^^ the count, walking hastily up, ** I 
beg— these pictures, they can be of little value to you— they 
are only valuable as £unily portraits."— 

** I beg your pardon, sir," interrupted the attorney, with a 
sneer, placing himself between the count and the picture. 
** Nothing can be excq^ted from the Sale— and least of all a 
work of Art like this, which will certainly find a purchaser. 
It is from an Italian pendl, I perceive: Pm^, Firenze, 
1654. That lace veil, the white satin gown, the crimson 
velvet of the chair — all are exquisitely handled. You are 
surely too' good a connoisseur, sir, not to know the value oi 
such a piece of painting as this!" 

The oouht drew back indignantly, saying aloud : ^ It is 
the portrait of my grandmolher,— it was painted in Italy> 
but I little thought it would come to thi8,~-with it a thou- 
sand remembrance»-««-**" fie would have added more but 
his voice failed. 

'^ It is a pretty thing," ' said, the tanner, applying a nail to 
try the quality of the gilding, and mfiasuring the square 
contents of the canvas with his eye. *' But the nusfortime 
is, it is too large for any of my rooms, otherwise it would 
have fnmed a nipe ornament indeed." 

''What value do y^u put upon the picture?" inquired 
Constantine, approaching it with glowing cheeks and eyes 
soffosed with tearsi 

" My son," said the father in a warning voice. 
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**l ask," repeated Constantme more impetaously, *' wb&t 
valae do 70a put upon this picture ?" : 

**Wh3r — " replied the attorney, beckoning. on red Jacob, 
vvho seemed to be looking on with ' indifference, " what 
might be the worth of it, think yon?" 

They whispered together for a few moments ; at last the 
lawyer spoke to the effect that they could not now put any 
value upon it, — ^it was a picture to be seen and estimated by 
connoisseurs only, and they would set it aside tiU such an 
opportunity for selling it occurred. 

" Well," said the boy, " then it will surely be mine." 

*^ My son," said the count, with some emotion, ^ and 
how " 

'^ I can work, papa," interrupted Constantine. ** Do you 
not remember that our master once told me I could copy 
music yery well, and that it sells welL Now, I promise you, 
I will copy music night and day till this picture is mine." 

At this moment a deep, but pleasant voice spake from be- 
hind in a foreign accent ^ I give the highest price for that 
picture, and subscribe to every condition to get it into my 
possession." The count turned round, and recognised in the 
person of the speaker the master of the wrecked vessel; 
Constantme stamped with his foot on the ground in a parox- 
ysm of indigbation, while the lawyer bowed obsequiously 
to the supposed wealthy stranger, and the picture being 
placed aside, the latter stept back, and again mingled with 
the crowd. 

The count remained leaning against a pillar, with his arms 
crossed, calmly contemplating the proceedings of the auo- 
ti^ieer, and only now and then dropping an observation, 
when his interest seemed to require it. 

The attorney opened the sale, by stating, that in conse- 
quence of the embarrassment of the present proprietor, the 
estate, with its whole pertinents and prerogatives, was about 
to be exposed to public roup. He concluded by intimatuig 
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tbat it was now at the option of the creditors ekher td ex* 
pose the whole in one or in separate lots. 

This observation excited considerable discussion among 
the creditors and spectators, in the course of whieh many 
impertinent observationB were made, and ewsidmble confii. 
sion excited. The lawyers got embarrassed amid the mult^ 
plidty of proposals, and hesitated hov t» jMroceed. At last 
Samuel raised his Toiee : ^ And are all tiiese flocks, and 
woods, and meadows, and gardens, and tins fine Castle, with 
its beautiful fumitive, to be thrown away !" cried he. ** Is 
there nobody presenl who will yenture an affer to the ex- 
tent of one-third, at least, of their estimaited value ?** 

At the first sound of the Jew's voice a keen and loud 
contest arose. One maintained that the Castle must prove a 
burcben to whoever should purchase it, — ^that the plantatt<ms 
were litde better than so much money thrown away, — 
and tiiat the fields and meadows would barely cover their 
purchase. Others were of a different opinion; but the ge» 
neral impression produced by the discussion was highly unfa- 
vourable to the sale. Disgusted with all that he had heard 
and witnessed, the count quitted the apartmo&t, and retired 
into the garden. 

On entering it he was surprised to observe the countess 
walking at the distant end of one of the alleys with the 
elder stranger, and apparently engaged in dose conversa^ 
tion. 

** Can he be seeking any more explanation regarding the 
picture ?" thought the count. ** And does he expect to make 
money by the purchase ?" 

The thought pained him deeply, and the agitation of lAid 
it prodoced was so strong, that he retired behind a hedge to 
avoid their observation, as the countess and strangmr ap- 
proached. Constantino, attracted by the novelty ei the 
soene, had remained in the sale-room, behind his &ther ; so 
liiat the latter felt no restraint to his giving way to the 
transport of grief which now overcame him. He threw him- 
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self down at the foot of an ag^ed oak, and covered his &ce 
with his handkerchief; hut at tlie same moment the stran- 
ger's voice reached his ear. ** And was it possible,'* said the 
foreigner to the countess, — ^^were you so insulated from 
help ? Could none of your relatiyes, — ^none of your neigh- 
bours assist you ?" 

The stranger seemed about to take the countess by the 
hand, with an expression of sympathy, but Constantino sud- 
denly came nmning down the alley, and threw himself into 
the arms of his mother, exclaiming : '^ He has got it I That 
villain Samuel has got it I Our dear, dear Castle,— -to-day 
he will take possession of it !" 

^ Just Heavens !" exclaimed the countess, turning pale as 
deathj and 'siJlking down on the neck of her son. ^ Oh this 
is too much I too much!" The count, unable any longer to 
restrain himself, started up and came forward, exclaiming : 
** What ! The Jew in the Castle of my ancestors ! Perhaps 
making an inn of it !*' 

''It is not possible!" sighed the countess. ^ He ! It is 
incredible, — impossible !" 

The stranger had slipped away unobserved at the first 
words of the boy. 



MsDnvHiLE the garden filled with people. Among others 
Natango, Michael, and Waidewith, presented themselves re- 
spectfully before their old master, and the voice of the first 
of these faithful villagers fiiltered as he spoke : ** Ah, Sir, 
for Heaven's sake do not deny our request,-^o not leave U8» 
—■times may yet come round,— -and we are come to make 
you a proposal !" 
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^ My friends," said the count, " you afflict me still more. 
You know any proposal is now too late, — all is fixed and 
cannot be revoked. The moment is a trying one, but we 
must bear up under its sorrows. Farewell I May God bless 
you aUr 

H« was turning to withdraw, when Michael laid his hand 
upon his arms : ^ You are too hasty, master," said he. ** You 
will not allow us to explain ourselves. Hear what we have 
got to say. You know the stranded goods are ours. Well, the 
foreign merchant offers ud a sum for them, and we mean to 
accept his offer, and put the cash into your hands. With it 
you will be able to pay off the most impatient of your credi- 
tors, and as for the rest, good Heavens, there will surely be 
christian men amongst them I Thus the Castile wiU yet be 
saved." 

''It is already sold," said the countess, interposing to 
save lier husband's feelings. ^ Samuel has purchased the 
whole." 

^ O, my good lady, that is all humbuggery !" interrupted 
Waidewith. ** How is such a beggarly rascal as he, think 
you, to get the money ? He thinks, my lady, that he will 
be able to wheedle us out of the draft ; but he has reckoned 
without his host for once; I too, methinks, have a word to 
say in the matter, — ^for the stranger is still owing me the 
salvage-fees of his own life ! But where is he ? I was told 
I would find him in the garden." 

" The stranger !" interrupted Alexander. ** Why I saw 
him this very moment set off in a carriage with the young 
Englishman. Don't you see them ? Look, they greet us 
with their hats !" a 

« Adieu, adieu !" exclaimed the boy, while Louisa mount- 
ed upon a bench, gazed wistfully after the whirling clouds 
of dust. 

"What!" exclaimed Michael. •'Off, without having 
settled vidth us !" 

** The deuce he is !" answered Waidewith. " And with- 

Q 2 
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out ever thinking of Jne ! Tke aid rogue of a Jew has svre- 
ly got the papers from hnn ! Bat wait a little !" 

''Let him go, let him go !*' exclsimed tbe count. *' My 
friends, do not thas embitter our last mwnents of being to- 
gether ! See there they are already coming with the eon- 
Iraot of sale £ot my signstnre ! I will spare them the way.*' 

He hastened forward to ai^et them, £(^owed by his wife 
and children. When the latter joined him, he was standing 
in the avemie holding a laige sheet of paper in his hands, 
over which he threw a hnrried glance. Opposite to him 
the iawyersstood in dose and low «onTersalion wi& one 
ano&er. 

The countess, well-diTimng what a nuxtare of contending 
emotions were now paasii^ in the breast of her husband, 
gently stept up, and, lapng her hand upon his shoulder, 
glanced over the deed, as if in token of her wfllingness to 
share in the grief which its perusal ipspired. While thus 
engaged the name of Constantine met her eye, and another 
glance turned h&c feelings into a new chaaneL 

<< Merciful God r she exclaimed. "< Do i not dream ? My 
chUd I my child I We part not yet I Your— you — " She 
could add no more, but sunk s^iseless into the arms of her 
diiUren. On reooTaring fimn her £iint, one oi tiie lawyers 
was proceeding to read the deed. 

^ We haye here," said he, unfolding the paper, '' an act of 
purchase, and another of donation, both executed by Edward 
Stanley, and setting forth, thal^ whereas the said Edward 
Stanley has become proprietor of the whole estate and 
lands of P— -— , being the last and lughest otferer for the 
sanae as exposed to public roup this day, and haying paid 
the full purchase-money, leaying it to the coimt to make al- 
location of the same in aatis&ction <^ the most urgent debts, 
he, the said purchaser, hereby makes over the whole in per- 
petual donation, bequest, and gift, to the young count, Con- 
stantine P , as a proof of his gratitude towards the said 

Constantine, for haying sayed his life on a recent occasion. 
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with and under the express condition that the father of the 
aforesaid Constantine shall enjoy the ML life-rent of the 
said estate, and act as administrator thereof during the 
whole period of his natural life. It is likewise to he re- 
membered that the creditors ranking on this estate, having 
brought the same to a public sale, are only entitled to their 
pr<^ortion of the proceeds, and that the count Constantine, 
succeeding to it now, not by inheritance, but by free and 
special donation, comes under no obligation whatsoeyer to 
his father's creditors. 

Here the attorney paused and looked round him for a mo- 
ment, as if waiting to offer any additional explanation; but 
no question being put he proceeded. ** The present act further 
provides and declares, that you, Natango, shall be paid a 
sum of money equivalent to the full value of the stranded 
goods, and that the goods themselves shall be divided among 
the gallant seamen who assisted you on the night of the 
storm which wrecked the English vessel on our coast. As 
for the Jew, Samuel, he is hereby entitled to be paid two 
crowns, ready money, with and under the express condition 
that he instantly quit the village, and never more come into 
these parts." 

When the lawyer had finished his exposition, all present 
seemed lost in an ecstasy of delight and happiness ; none re- 
membered the exact terms of the deed, but all felt that af- 
fiurs had taken a marveUous and transporting turn ; the 
children hung round their astonished parents, — ^the domes- 
tics and villagers crowded around them, — shouts of exulta- 
tion rent the air, — and the living tide of joy bore back the 
count and countess towards the castle of their ance^rs, 
where a hundred hands were instantly employed in effacing 
all traces of the preceding transactions of the day, and restor- 
ing every room to its original, and weU-known appearance. 

For awhile the family were lost in a trance of wonder and 
happiness ; at last they awoke to the full consciousness of 
the mighty change which had been wrought on their pro- 

q3 
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Bpects, and poured out their hearts in grateful prayer to the 
Afanighty disposer of all erents. But where was he,— ^e 
generous stranger, whose bounty had effected so mighty a 
revolution ? 

Constantine, without expressing his intentions, mounted 
his pony, and rode off to try and discover any traces of the 
strangers in the neighbouring village; but he soon returned 
without having obtained any tidings respecting them,— no 
person had seen them^ — ^no person knew any thing about 
them. 



A YEAR had elapsed since these eveilts, and no trace of the 
strangers had been discovered, when Louisa one day read in 
the newspapers, that Sir Alfred Montrose had been named 
British consul at B , where his father had formerly re- 
sided in that capacity. 

She handed the paper vrithout any remarkto her mamma; 
but it was with difficulty she concealed her agitation from 
her father and brothers who were in the room. When left 
alone with her single confident, she flung herself into her 
arms, exclaiming: "And was I not right, mamma? It 
draws him again to our country !'* 

" Louisa, my beloved child," replied the countess, ^ do not 
buoy yourself up with such foolish expectations. What con-> 
nexion do you imagine can exist between a lucrative enn 
ployment and the remembrance of an infimt playmate ?*' 

" Nay, mamma, I am sure you think not as you speak 
now; though you will not confess it !" replied Louisa. 

** And if my imagination also should be deceiving us," re- 
plied the countess, ** I think, my dear, there is the more 
need of our trying to exercise cool reason." 
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Thus ihe matter regted for the prMient But o&e day a 
teryant entered the room where Louisa and her moitiier 
were aittiiig, and BtarUed them both byarnionncing the ani- 
val €i Sir Alfred Montrose, and the next moment, a tall 
jmnag man, in the bloom of manhood, entered tiieroom, and 
haying made his obeisance to the ladies, playfully took 
Louisa by the hand, and began to recount the adyentnres of 
their eariy and associated years. Sir Alfred was of a liyely 
and frank disposition; he soon gained upon the affections 
and confidence of the count and eyery member of his family, 
-«-his yisits to the Castle became more and more frequent, — 
and as the reader has already anticipated, in a few months 
Louisa was his bride. 

'^ What a pity," said the countess one day, while shaping 
some household articles for the young couple, — ^^'what a 
pity it is, we haye no longer any of lliat fine linen which 
Louisa spun and woye so beautifully." Alfred affected igno^ 
nince of the matter, and the countess explained, whereupon 
Sir Alfred yowed he would follow his riyal, Stanley's ne- 
phew, to tiie ends of the earth, to rescue such a relio from 
his hands. The jest was taken in good part by alL Sir Al- 
fred dropt no hint of any frurther acquaintance with the 
matter than what had now been told him for the first time. 

The eyening preceding that of the wedding, besides the 
beantifrd CkjrbeiUe de noces presented by her loyer, Louisa 
also receiyed another basket from an unknown quarter. AH 
seemed surprised at the gift, and looked on with interest 
while Louisa hurriedly broke it open. But what was her 
astonishment and consternation when she found it to con- 
tain the yery linens she had sent to the inn on the morning 
after the shipwreck, neatly folded up, under a heap of flowers, 
with a scroll of paper bearing these words : 

* Mark of changeless loTe the token 
In these snowy threads unbroken.' 
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Louuaread the motto and grew pale, — ^her mother looked 
embarrassed,— the eount looked grave, — and, to increase the: 
dilemma, at this critical juncture, the door of the room was 
thrown open, and the long wished-for Edward Stanley en- 
tered at the very moment when his absence wonld have 
been most desirable. 

Gratitude, however, instantly checked every other feeling, 
and Stanley was quickly surrounded by the whole family, 
who overwhelmed him with the expressions of their joy and 
thanks. 

Stanley attempted for awhile to look grave. ^ I like not 
such comedies !" he cried. ** But there is the man who is 
to blame for it all," he added, pointing to young Montrose. 
'' 'Twas he, Louisa, whom the storm cast upon your coast. 
He is Edward Stanley's nephew !" 

Innumerable questions and explanations now followed 
each other. No one had recognised in the now blooming 
Aljfred the pale and sickly shipwrecked youth. 

** Now, Alfred, what sorrow would you not have spared 
me," began Louisa, ** if you had at the moment—-—" 

*' Nay, I approved of his conduct," interrupted the unde. 
^ I commend him for the mastery he then exercised over his 
feelings. My nephew would not have it said, that he owed 

the hand of count P 's daughter to a feeling of gratitude 

towards me. And is it not better now ?" 

All agreed that it was ; and the following day Sir Alfred 
Montrose led his beautiful bride to the altar. 



A STORY OF 



NUJWBER NIP 



BY THE BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

hi aB inn, near the enftraiice of one of the valleys of the 
Qiaiit Mountains, «evend peasants met together one even- 
mgf, and $H»r hsmiig made tibemselt^es meriy oyer trencher 
and flagon, began to tease a young bashful looking lad, who 
had taken his station behind tiie stove, and looked like a 
traYeUiHg scholar. The youth had been observed to betray 
some syn^toms of fear, when, by chance, the name of the 
whimsical Number Kip fell omt in the discourse of the pea- 
SBsts, and the merry rustics took a malioioua pleasure in 
heightentiag his ahma by telling story after story of the far 
fiuned Lord of the Koontoin. 

Hie yom^ steaager made several ineffectual attempts to 
change the subject of conversatioii. At last one of the pear- 
santSy willing to display his wit, Hius addressed him : *' Now, 
my young lily-faced master, as you kwk somewhat like a 
travelling scholar, methinks it would be but wise and fitting 
in you to draw some good moral from all oilr stories; and, 
I suppose, one is quite as good as another to you in this 
respect." 

^ Oh,'' replied the student, ** I would willingly comply 
with what you suggest; but I am only afraid, that, were I 
to try to turn every thing you tell me to such good account, 
you might find some cause of blame in me ; and I am very 
timid." 

The peasants laughed aloud at so modest a speech, but 
promised to listen to all that he might say without taking 
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offence, and to pay his reckoning for him besides, if he 
should be able to deduce some profitable moral from every 
story that they might tell him of Number Nip. So one of 
the company thus began : 

^ Once upon a time a certain man took his way up the 
Giant Mountain with the special design of meeting with 
Number Nip, and begging from the Spirit the gift of a little 
magical book which should teach him how to rule the wea- 
ther according as it pleased him, how to transform himself 
into any shape, how to bewitch his neighbour's cattle, and, 
in short, how to perform a great many very strange and sur- 
prising tricks. WeU, aft^ looking about him for a long 
time, he at last perceiyed Number Nip, in the form of a lit- 
tle, old, decrepit man, seated in the mouth of a caye, who 
gaye him such a little book as he described, and the impu- 
dent yarlet took his way homewards again in great joy. But 
on the following morning, when he opened the little book, 
thinking to do some strange cantrip with it, lo and behold, 
eyery trace of the wonderful lines and figures which Number 
Nip had shown him in it the day before had vanished, and 
instead of a nicely written book, he had nothing but a parcel 
of worthless green leaves in his hand, with no other trace of 
figures or writing upon them than the shapeless lines and 
strokes which the hand of Nature has drawn upon the leaves 
of every tree and bush and shrub I" 

The peasants were highly pleased with this story, and 
thought the novice in necromancy weU-punished for his dar- 
ing ; but at last they asked the student to treat them with 
the moral of the story, and he, after a little reflection, began 
to recite the following strophe in a low voice : 

*' He who famous deeds would do, 
First must humbly listen to 
School-dame Nature's teaching, and 
Read the books which she has penn*d ;-» 
Sealed these books to vulgar eyes, 
Open only to the wise. 
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He who can read a flower aright 
Will surely soar to wisdom's height ; 
Bat he who Dought therein can see, 
A rustic clown for aye will be.** 

" Sirrah, I think you are mocking us !" exclaimed the 
peasant who had told the story, in great wrath. 

" Yes, yes," murmured another, *' the fellow is taking his 
sport off us. I am sure none of us could eyer read what 
was written on the leaf of a tree ; and therefore are we to 
understand that we are all blockheads ?" 

" NoWj'you see, my respected friends," replied the student, 
" you see how instantly you begin to quarrel with me ! Would 
that 1 had remained silent ; but I trusted to your promise !" 

The rustics, thus reminded of their pledge, promised to 
observe it, and another of them proceeded thus : 

" Now, my good master student, I will tell you a story 
about one of your own sort of folks, for it is but fit that we 
should have our joke in turn at your expense. One of your 
scholar-kind of people was one day crossing the mountain ; 
he wore a sword dangling at his side, and carried a guitar in 
his hand, and ever as he stalked along, he shouted some of 
his lore songs into the blue air." 

*^ Nay, then he was a great deal bolder than I am," inter- 
rupted the youth. 

^ 1 think so too, sir," replied the peasant " But as my 
gentlenoan marched onwards, what think you befell him ? A 
young spark, whom he took for a student like himself, comes 
up to him, and, after talking all sorts of learned stuff, takes 
his guitar, pretending that he was going to teach him a very 
pretty song. But no sooner has he got hold of the instru- 
ment than up he jumps with it, fiister than any squirrel, into 
a very high tree, and there he sits among the green branches, 
and sings and plays away quite at his ease ! At first this 
nimble-footed magician chose such merry and pleasant songs, 
that the poor fellow at the foot of the tree stood and Us- 
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tened as if to a nigfhtiiigale ; but all at once he dianged both 
time and time aad song, and began to bawl out such scnnry 
rhymes that his companion at the foot of the tree called out 
to him, in great wrath, to descend and restore his guitar, 
which was never intended for such a blockhead's hands. 
But the fellow in the tree became more outrageous than 
ever, and began to make such provoking songs about the 
poor scholar and his s weatheart, that my gentleman unable any 
longer to contain himself, drew his sword, and leaped a yard 
high in the air, calling on the scoundrel musician to comt 
down and defend his life. Thereupon an ugly visage grinned 
down upon him from the tree, and at the same moment the 
g^tar feU at his feet with a crash as if it had been shivered 
into a thousand pieces. The poor scholar swooned away when 
he beheld the hideous visage above him ; but when he re- 
covered and found his guitar lying unhurt at his side, he 
concluded that he had met with Number Nip himself; and 
from that hour he has never set foot again on the Giant 
Mountains.*' 

" Faith, I can well believe that I" exclaimed one of t&e 
group, highly delighted with the story of the unlucky min- 
strel — " And I think tiiat fellow would sing as little as pos- 
sible all his lifetime afterwards !*' remarked another. — ** Nay, 
for that very reason," began a third, ^ I half suspect we have 
got the unfortunate minstrel in proper person behind the 
stove Ihere I" 

*' Do you really think so ?" said the student, looking very 
thoughtml and pensive. ** But I am still owing you the 
moral, my good friends. Give attention, it runs somewhat 
thus: 

" Let the youth to whom beloiif^ 
The envied arts of verse and song, 
ShuDoing jest and idle word 
Use his gifts to praise the Lord. 
But should he in some evil hour 
Penrert the heaven-deioended power— 
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Sore the minstrel's hand is free 

And the strain may changed be, 

While the c^j^ords unbroken still 

Wake to music at his will ! 

Has thy babbling tongue revealed 

Secrets thou shouldst have concealed,^ 

Erring minstrel, let this be 

A lasting lesson unto thee. 

And henceforth more discreet and wise, 

Veil thy love's charms from vulgar eyes." 

" Indeed !'' exclaimed one of the peasants. '' If that is not 
meant for us, nothing in the world is I * Vulgar eyes !' 
Well, well, I see through your learning, master student, 
and warn you once for all to let us alone with your quiz- 
zing." 

** Never mind, man !" shouted another of the group. " I 
say, never mind. If he knows Greek, surely we are no 
blockheads !" 

This observation kept down the rising wrath of the rest, and 
the assurances and protestations of the student that he meant 
nothing personal to such honourable gentlemen, completely 
mollified their resentment, and it was resolved to carry on 
the jest. 

** A man of high rank," began one of the company, ^ be- 
coming dissatisfied with one of his acquaintances, resolved to 
send him a very insulting and threatening letter. But some- 
how or other — ^nobody can tell how — Number Nip took 
hold of the pen with which he was writing, and so guided 
it, that he wrote just the very contrary of what he meant 
to express. Thus, for example, instead of writing, * Thou 
art a perjured rascal, unworthy to loose, the shoe-ties of an 
honourable man like me' he actually wrote, 'I am a per- 
jured rascal, unworthy to loose the shoe-ties of an ho- 
nourable man like thee.' Consequently instead of a letter 
of insult and provocation, as was meant, the nobleman's 
enemy received a pitiful and humble confession from him, 
II. R 
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and so the poor man of quality was famghed and sneered at 
by every body for » long time afterwards.'* 

The company were highly pleased with this story, and 
some of them jeeringly besought the student to tell them all 
that such a fimny letter might contain ; £br-*they added 
with affected humiUty-^they were such poor ignorant crea- 
tures that none of them had great skill in, the mysteries of 
letter-writing. 

** Listen to me, gentiemen," began the student ** I shall, 
with your leave, propound you something on my side, and, 
for once at least, the moral shall be a brief one. Here it is 
in two words : 

Td« with the torcb, let your neighbour albne^ 
Lest in singing his fingers, you scorch your own. 

Now, mywozthiefl^ wouM yoit desire to witness mytridc.?' 
It needs no learned clerk's skill to understand it P' 

^G^<m\ GK> oftl'^iriioiitedi the hal^tipsy peasants; 

The stttifent stept roimd) 1^ company, and drew^some 
signs in the air with his fiiiger befi)re tile moiftfa of each in- 
firidual- whal\d he recited the foUbwing smgukr yerses 

<^Tlfe tODgue-aiNl thecal 

Axiasly toAnerweeb; 
Fit oowploi they mahsi 

Shaping eaish aUter each. 
One with Us teethe 

And one with its sf^eecb. 

Xbe tongue and the cat 

Are not sly^nough ; 
There's a spd! that has power 

To give both^a rebaff^ 
Coma obattoe^-dear toiigiie» 

Yonr tmiatipsyfatati^r* 
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Tbe iwasMitB ii^«M WMdi aMmwl at «o ^gtcnt «& ittciWRM 
f^bolifien ift thtt uta i4 ciil%t 4fiMiMnoar; vnd tttttrftrtith^ it 
to tlie infitMnee *^ 1(hfe Mquor, theylteu^fai dant if ttey 
oodid 4Mly g«t tbe *Mlow «hr(uik th^ 'iviMid hftiw tare ipdvt 
wftk Utt. i9», wkm. tii6 ^lidiiK^ hafl nBuaud kis Mat te- 
1hii4 ilie 4fN>i«, OM of liieiii presented Urn. with a AA biim*> 

** Koir, coam^ ny iMKu4y I ImaBtAdaktillliMaMire 
my length on the ground, or all will not be weU with me." 

<' Do M f9>u fiewe/' wpliad the stoioit t«ry <tldlmly>. 

" Ym," reqtemAtd tke yousmt^ with lassaned steioMai^ 
'*«foii flMty do w ytMi fkiflt^-^^-qnite jm yon fdfeas^— «feid if 
e<f«r tbe Teiy thoagfat ihooM cms my muid -of ffeventiag 
yra, nay I be somdiy bested mdtli yonr iteff i" 

« JiobB/* eKdumd bis oomrMba^ bM^hiwg aloud* '' what 
•myiMiiafMg'r 

Hereneq^n one ^ef tima, w^ko was iteteemed the wisest of 
their miaib er, began with an air of gmaipaufkiyt ^ LeaYe 
lay boneiMfrieMi, John, iitfieaoei 'Wliat is li tiiat y<Mi am 
inakiiigfliMliafiiBBabiwt^ Had aneh a thiqg hi^^peiied to 
ne, who, yona weH know, aai the atmidaat faAackhead tunoiurgt 
you, yvu night well laugh «t it ; but Mm as * wiser ftUow, 
and you may well leave him to his own guidafeioe*" 

T%e company staiwi «paa one another: ^ChUdran,'* 
began ano<ii«r«f the «ivoie, ^it is my gravs belief yoa have 
bewitdhed this young «tiident by wfal :tftid widud tteatis." 

*I Dkougkt so irtnok the vary begimut^f ' added a third; 
and all broke out into afiuions bunt of passioi^ exclaiming: 
^ ll^^nng shall prevent the stwdeai; iron beatkig each and 
all of us tiU he leave not a sound bone in our bodies i We 
have used him vildy I Bat wait « litde j we shatt be repaid 



in our own eciu.'' 

Thus matten went on;; ike peasants ftdly conscious that 
their lips gav« wtteiunce to tha oxpress oonlrary of what 
they meant, grew more and more incensed at each impotent 
attempt to speak their wratii, and were about to rush in 
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upon the magiciaii who had so bewitched them, when sud- 
denly the lights were extinguished, and the peasants could 
only discern the glaring eyes of an enormous owl which sat 
before them on the table. In their terror they made a si- 
multaneous rush to the door; but outlet they could find 
none, while in their distress they kept shouting aloud. in the 
most lamentable tone : '' We are sorcerers ! We are goblins ! 
The student might have known this from the very begin- 
ning!" 

Then the owl spoke to them in a grim voice : ** Keep 
yourselves easy, my beloyed friends ; there is no occasion 
for alarm. Here I am, quite comfortable I assure you, and 
just as much the master as ever. Do you not know, my 
dears, that the owl is the bird of wisdom ? Well, a student 
is just such a bird, and a very merry bird he is too, I assure 
ye, and there is no occasion for any great change amongst 
us. To be sure our situation is a little altered ; just a trifle 
of a few hundred miles have we, my worthies, sunk down 
into the ground. But this should be a matter of no uneasi- 
ness to you, for I am Number Nip, and this is one of my pa- 
lace halls. Don't you see the roof above you is solid gold, 
and the rafters are entire diamonds ! Come set to work and 
enrich yourselves for life !" 

Stimulated by conflicting terror and avarice, the peasants 
now began to climb up upon one another's shoulders to get 
at the diamonds. The innkeper himself was foremost of the 
band ; and in a short time, so dexterously had they used their 
knives, the sky with its sparkling stars appeared through 
the gap in the roo£ The brilliance of the heavenly gems 
ouly excited their cupidity to a higher pitch,— one loaded 
himself with a huge rafter,— another groaned under the load 
of rushes and straw he had piled upon his own back, — and 
jealousy and anger had their full play amongst them, each 
one striving to appropriate to himself the laigest portion of 
what appeared inestimable treasures. 

When the first ray of the morning-sun shone upon them, 
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thejr found themselTes standing on the roof of the inn, each 
one loaded with an immense weight of rafters and rushes ; and 
it may easily he conceiyed how silly they looked in such a 
situation, — the more especially as some of their neighbours, 
who were going Srfield to the hay-makiqg at an eariy hour, 
got dieir eyes upon them, and indulged in some heftrty jokes 
at their expense. 

It is said that from that time, the innkeeper and his com- 
panions, evinced great politeness towards all strangers, and 
treated trayelling students with especial respect 
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SWAN OF THE FRAUENBERG 



A GERMAN TBADITION. 



Westwards from Sondershausen, in the principality of 
Schwarzburgp, there is a high mountain called the Frauen- 
berg, which means, * the Lady's Mountain.* Here stood in 
ancient, times, the image of the goddess Techa, — the Diana 
of the Pagan Thuiingians. In these dark ages many jour^ 
neys were made by deyotees to the top of the Frauenbeig, 
then coyered with dark and sacred groyes in which they 
placed the richest of their spoils won in hunting, as an offer- 
ing to the goddess. This ceremony was most commonly per- 
formed at that period of the year corresponding to the Chris- 
tian Easter, and at such times the goddess reoeiyed iimume- 
rable offerings. But when the pious Bonifiicins had built a 
temple to the Holy Virgin on the yery summit of this hill, 
the image of the Pagan goddess suddenly disappeared and 
that of the Mother of Jesus assumed its place, so that deyo- 
tees still continued to ascend the hill for the purpose of pre- 
senting their yaried offerings at the holy shrine. 

Time's mouldering fingers haye silently efiaced eyery trace 
of the Christian and Pagan temples on the Frauenberg, and 
the last tree of the sacred groye has many centuries ago 
mouldered into the soil from whence it first drew nourish- 
ment ; but the memory of other times has not perished with 
their monuments, and the people of the surrounding country 
still assemble at Easter in great numbers upon the summit of 
the Frauenbeig. They make it a duty to climb to the yery 
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top of the hill, whatever he the state of the weather; and 
they collect and cany down with them on their return a 
particnhir species of small snails which are only found on the 
Frauenberg. 

There is, however, a very pleasing legend often told by the 
old women of the country to the children, when assembled 
on these occasions around a fine dear spring in the village of 
Techabuig at the foot of themountauL It runs thus : 

** Do you see this limpid stream ? And do you know how 
it proceeds from the interior of the mountain ? Well, I will 
tell you whence it comes. The mountain which stands there 
before us is hollow within. Don't you hear how it resounds 
when I stamp with my foot. on the ground here ? Now, 
children, within this hollow mountain there is a very large 
lake, and above it there is such a. beautiful sky as you never 
beheld,— all studded with lovely stars, which glitter and shine 
most magnificently upoa the lake below. And on the .calm 
surfiice of this lake there has. sailed since the beginning of 
the wcurld, a silver-white Swan, wjio lives upon the light 
which flows from the ever-burning stars, and, holds in his 
bill a splendid golden ring. When God created the world, 
he put this ring into the bill of the Swan to keep the world 
balanced ; and whenever the ring shall fiill from its bill, there 
will be 'an end of the world, — ^mark it, children, there will 
be an end of the world." 

This singulariy wild tradition seems to have had its origin 
in a deceit of the monks, who, when Techabuig was be- 
sieged and taken by the Huns in 933, buried their treasures 
in the Frauenbeig, and to prevent the people frmn digging 
them up, told them how dangerous it would be to do any 
thing which might frighten the Swan which sails on the 
lake within it, lest it should let the ring drop from its bill, 
and then there would be an end of the world. 



GOLDNER 



A FAIRY TALE TOLD BY KORNER. 



It maj be tw« thoiistad jMurs ago, or more, einoe a poor 
berdmnan lived in a tihiek forest, where he had built a hut in 
which he dwelt with his wife and six children, all of whom 
were boys. There was a dear cool spring near the litHo hut, 
and a small garden ; and when the fitther was in the fields 
with his cattle, the children would oftentimea cany a re- 
freshing draught to him from the spring or some cherry- 
cheeked apples fr^m the garden. 

The parents had called the youngest of their childrea 
Gk>ij>NBR s for his hair was bright and shining like gdld, and 
although he was the youngest, yet was he taller and strongs 
er tiian any of his brothers. Whenever any of the children 
went abroad into the fields or the forest, Goldner went 
belbre them with a large stick in his hand. Without him 
none of the other children would venture to leaye the ndgli* 
bourhood of the hut, lest they should be carried ofi; o£ do* 
voured by wild beasts, ot some evil misehance peradventora 
should befiiU them; but undo* his guidance they wonkl waih 
der without fear through the thickest and gloomiest parta 
of the fi)re8t,--even though it were B^t»fidl, and tbo moon 
had risen above the mountains. 

One evening the boys, while returning home, had amused 
themselves long in the fields, and Goldner partieulariy had 
been so eager in the sport that his cheeks glowed Hke the 
crimson of the evening-sky. — ** Let us go home,*' said the 
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eldest, ^ for it seems to grow dark." — ** Look, there is the 
moon," said the second; and all at once a dear light shone 
npon them, and they beheld a woman £ur and radiant as tl^e 
moon, seated on a mossy stone among the dark.firrtrees. Am 
the children gazed upon so beautiful a sight, they saw her 
twirling- a crystal spindle, firom which she span a maryellous 
thread, which glittered brightly through the dark night; 
and eyer as she spun, she nodded to Goldner, and simg these 
words: 

« The snow-white Finch, and the gold Rose tree, 
~ And the Crown that lies hidden beneath the sea.*' 

Perhaps she would have sung longer, and added other 
words than these, but her thread suddenly snapped in twain, 
• whereupon she vanished like a light which, is suddenly ex- 
tinguished. It was now quite dark, and the children seized 
with terror hastened away in different directions, over 
rocks and dif^ till th^y had all lost sight of one another. 
' Long: Goldner wandered in the thickforest, but he neither 
found his brothers, nor could perceive his Other's hut, or 
any trace of men ; for all around him the trees of the forest 
grew close and thick together, and high mountains towered 
above his head to the very skies, while deep ravines crossed 
his path. But for a few bramble-berries which he picked 
here and there, poor Goldner would have died of hunger 
and exhaustion. But on the third day — some say that it 
:wa8 not until the sixth — ^the forest became dearer and 
clearer, and Goldner at last got out of it, and came to a 
beautifal green meadow. 

The brave boy now felt his heart lightened, and began to 
breatiie with de%ht the fresh air. There were a number of 
snares placed on the meadow, which belonged to a bird- 
catcher who dwelt near the spot, and who gained a livelihood 
by catching the beautiful singing-birds which came out of 
the forest, and selling them in the neighbouring town. 

** It is just such a young spark as this I stand in need of,'* 



SOS GOLDKCm 

tiioug!it '(ihe birdoatdier to hunsel^ irhaii Jm first p«rcMTed 
die gaUaat hfry fltaodiagf aloae oatiie giam nic«iL»ir, and gai* 
ing upwartbs on ^e wiie tine nkf as if iie Berer oaidd tire 
of the siglit. So^ke %irdF«Btek6r fbeugirt he WMLUphiy a taick 
on the youngs ■traager, «a44Nw hit ants, wiieseiqpQi^ poor 
Goldner iras sodAenly ean^t, and lagr undar -&e anaro qatte 
unaMe to compreh^ad what bad happened to hiaL 

'* Thns ire eatdiaS fooMi Midi irhan liief TVDtev 
of the forest," said the bird-K»tcher, langhing aloud. ^ Yt>ar 
crimson feathers just please me, hraye boy, and methinks 
you are a sly ^me too» so be content to stay with me, and I 
shall teach you how to catch birds." 

Ooldner was Teiy well-pleased with this pn^HHai; for it 
seemed to fabn tliat one wonld lead a ^eiy taerry life amoiig 
the gay birds, and he cevid not hope WMa to vegam hk fi^ 
ther's hut. 

** Come, let us see what you tere lesmed,*' snd the hird- 
catcher one day to Hie boy. So GtMier vmH he w»nt ont 
yvith the nets ; and on hSa first tiial CMdner caught a mar- 
veHous ¥m<^ that was as wtiite as snow. 

^'Begone with your white Vm6k !" enhoned the bird- 
catcher, when he beheld so rare a bird. ^ Bcgoae, sinBh ; 
for you must be m oompaet wi& the EtU One !" So he 
drove Goldner awi^ from the meadow, aad widi maay 
curses crushed the prettjr" white ¥%nch heneal^ his feet. 

Goldner knew not why the bird-cateher shoold hare been 
so angry at his success ; but he cheerfbUy took his way hack 
into file forest, intending onee more to seek his fattier^fl hot. 
Far he trayelled through the thick and gioomy fomst, 
among rodcs and stones and decayed trees, tifl on the lliird 
day the forest became clearer and clearer, and on emerging 
from it, he found himself in a fine sonny garden, full of love- 
ly flowers. 

The boy had never before beheld so charming a sight, and 
long he stood and gazed on the beautiful plants and flowers. 
But when the gardener drew nigh and beheld Geldner 
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8t«iifBiigai,th0 midst of a.^ of siin^weny with his hmg 
golden lodba f^Uexiag in the. light <^ the ma, as radiant as 
ther flanrera with whieh he waft si]noii]]d.e^ he< iArtwgV^ t» 
hiiBsalf : << It is just snch.* stn^liagp mi this I sttmd in need 
of." So he hastily shut the gate of tiie garden, and GoUber 
vtm w«U.*pIea8ed to sta^ with ham, for he tftoug^t he would 
lead snch a pleasant life amaag: the piMltj floweiv, especially 
is h]» ho|Ha were now Mater of reachiag hia ^Idier's hut. 

''Otf/^ said the g^trdmar one meniiiig to Groldner,-^* go 
aadfetdiimeaLwiUirose-haahr jfroBi the liiwest, thut I may 
gnft my; gaedenHBosos upan. it." Se GoUktexi wetfft to the 
foBCBst, and soou retameid with a marraUtas: bosh o£ fpM-oo-' 
Immad Bflsea^ which: looked^ assheautifid as> i£ eveiy florwer 
and bud had been wrought by the most skilful gytldantith ta 
oiBBmmt the ttd>ta of a. king. 

^Beg^na willh yaar gt^Ldea Rioseft!" exelaimed the g|uv 
denfir^when.lursswsoiiiraraj^ant. ^SMneeYil thi^be* 
fiiands.iliee, thov Tiie: one t" And with these^ woeds he 
pnsbed the wendezkig bo^ ont of the gaiden^ and trampled 
the beautifol Rbses under hia feet. 

' CMdncBP again, took his way cheexfally baek. into the fo- 
rest, and^remdvedonce mnre to seek the wajt to hie jbther's 
hut Oft tiie third- day of his.wanderings t^fovestbeeame 
clearer and clearer, and Goldner on getting oat of it beheld 
the blue sea spreading out before him into the infinite dis- 
tance. The sun shone upon the liquid mirror, which glowed 
like burnished gold; and there were beautifully adorned 
ships, with gay pendants and silken sails, gliding majestically 
over the surfiice of the waters. Goldner was rayished with 
so brave a sight, and haying stepped into an elegant pinnace 
which lay moored to the shore, he gazed and gazed more 
delightedly on the wide waters and the azure sky. 

<* It is just such a lad as this we are in need of," said the 
sailors, pulling hastily off. And Goldner was well-pleased 
with the change, for it seemed to him that he would lead a 
glorious life upon the merry waves. 
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The fishermen threw their nets repeatedly, but caught 
nothing. ''Let us try, my boy, what luck you haye," said 
an old fisherman to Goldner. So the boy threw the net 
with unpractised hands into the sea, and on drawing it up 
again — ^behold, he had caught a fine Crown of pure gold ! 
: '^ Hail !'* exclaimed the old fisherman, casting himself at 
Goldner's feet. ^ Hail ! We greet thee as our king I" Then 
they told the astonished boy, how that, many . hundred years 
ago, the agied king who then reigned in that country had 
cast his Crown into the sea before he died, and had comr 
manded that his throne should remain unfilled and, covered 
with the emblems of mourning, till - the mortal whom fate 
should favour should succeedin fishing the regal diadem again 
from the deep. 

'' Hail ! Hail ! We hail thee ■ our king !'* shouted all the 
fishermen, as they placed the Crown upon Goldner's .head. 
And when the news had spread with the rapidity of. light- 
ning over the sea and far into the country, the sui&ce of 
the waters was instantly covered with beautiful boats, and 
ships adorned with garlands, whose crews all greeted with 
jojfful shouts the ship which bore king Goldner, who stood 
oil the lofty prow, with the glittering Crown on his head, 
and gazed serenely upon that day's sun as it sunk beneath 
the verge of ocean. 



L O R E L E Y 



A RHINE LEGEND. 



FiM>ic y«n rock't toymOTt li«igkt» 
Where sleeps the fair mooDshine, 

Looks down a ladye bright 
On the dark flowing Rhine. 

She looketh down and over, 

She looketh fhr and wide, 
WkcN^er the white saik hoter : 

Youjtl^ t«irB thine ey^e aride ! 

Fair though her smiles be to thee» 
Beware the spell she flings ; 

She smiles but to undo thee, 
With Syven heart she sings ! 

She looketh on the rirer 

As if she look'd on thee ; 
Heed not the false deceiver^ 

Be deaf, be blind, and flee ! 

Foi* thus she lo(A:s Wk straqgers all 
WHb witching eyes and bright, 

While her streaming locks around bar fidl 
In a d^DCe ef g0ldtftf l)ghf • 

That Ught it doth resemble 

The deep wave's deadly gleam : — 
As deep and icy. Tremble 
To trust the treacherous stream I 
II. s 



806 LORELET 

An aged hnntBinan sat on a mossy stone, by the cave of 
Goar, close to the banks of the Rhine, and snng these yerses 
to the gentle murmnr of the river, whose waves bore a small 
boat in which a youth was seated. The frail bark had nearly 
reached the Bank — a dangerous whirlpool in that part of the 
riyer, which calls forth all the art of the helmsman to avoid 
being carried down in it — ^but the beautifal youtii, heedless, 
or unconscions of his danger, kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
the summit of a high rock, whence a lovely female form 
looked down, and seemed to smile sweetly upon him. 

The old huntsman raised his voice when he beheld the 
young man's peril, but he heard not the warning ; his lute, 
his oar, and his cross-bow had all dropt unnoticed into the 
stream, and nought remained to the entranced youth but his 
cap and swan-plume, which was &stened by a ribbon to his 
neck, while the increanng rush and roar of the waters ren- 
dered his situation more perilous, and the voice of the hunts- 
man less audible. It was the lovely maiden, who sat on the 
top of the rock, that engrossed the youth's whole thought 
and sense; she seemed to gather gUttering pebbles from the 
rock, and ever and anon to cast them merrily down into the 
water, where they vanished in the shining foam. The youth 
thought that the beautiful maiden was gmiling upon him, 
and he sat motionless, with his arms stretched out towards 
her, gazing upon her as on a star, till his little skiff was 
borne upon the sharp rocks, and the whirlpool threw its gi- 
gantic arms around the youth, and drew him to its breast. 
But the lovely Loreley only looked down upon the scene as 
if it pleased her, and smiling like a child from under her 
beautifal long hair, threw down fresh pebbles into the boil- 
ing whirlpooL 

The huntsman raised his bngle-hom, and blew so wildly 
on it, that his hounds began to howl around him, and some 
fishermen, who were occupied at a distance catching sal- 
mon, rowed towards him; but the youth was sunk beyond 
recovery, deep, deep in the whirlpooL Then the hun^iman 
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to the fiflhen : ^ Did you see how the witch up yonder 
rejotced oyer the destraction of this poor youth, — ^how she 
bent her ear, and listened to the roar of the waves whilst they 
sucked him in and hissed over him as if they mocked his 
silly love ?" But a young fisherman answered : ** Is the 
maiden who sits up there on the Ley* to blame if an impru- 
dmt boy should gaze on her with those eyes which he never 
should have turned away from the waters ? She did not 
send the whirlpool to meet him ; he himself rushed into his 
own grave I" Then the fishermen told the huntsman, how 
sometimes in the still evenings the beautiful fairy had ap- 
peared to them, sitting quite close on the banks of the river; 
and how she had beckoned them with friendly smiles to go 
hither and thither with their nets ; and how they always 
drew their nets up abundantly filled with fishes, when they 
followed her directions. *' But if you venture to approach 
her,'* — said they — ** and who would not desire to do so, she 
is so beautiful, — she gets angry and vanishes like a mist. 
Whether she rises up into the air, or plunges down into the 
deep, nobody can tell ; and nobody knows who and what she 
is." 

Shaking his head, the old huntsman went away in the 
darkling evening to the other side, towards Bacharach. 
Close to this town stood Stahleek, — a castle where the 
Pfidzgraf f resided. Many tales had been told at the castle, 
of the marveUous lady, who sometimes in the twilight, or 



* On the RhiDe, a slate-rock is called a Ley : for instance, the 
Eppeler Ley. 

f The title of Pfalzgraf, f Comes pcUatintuJ comes from Pfal* 
palatium, or palace, which was the name givcD to the castles of the 
German emperors, in which they dwelt alternately in ancient 
times. The Pfalzgraf was a Judge who held courts of justice in 
these castles and the surrounding districts. When this practice 
ceased, the title of Pfalzgraf remained attached to certain districts, 
partioalarly near the Rhine. 
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when Om moai^Bkmi^yWiiM «fpeir on tiboxookj bniliMMM 
ei tba F&lng^raf 's lio^Mliold had «Ter «e^ h«r.| nad he a£- 
tea warned thaw not to let thMoaelTae be lad awaj bf yM 
carioaitjr, reiaarkiag, that he whom God pveaerradfron aU 
intexoonrse with auoh phanJmns of h^ flhonid rejoioa in his 
matef, and eoteitBin no wish that it were otiiariidae. 

But Ibe ion of the Fftlagraf, a beantiful youlii, whon it 
seemad as if ttie afrin^ had ahesen to ita harhi«ger» and 
who ohaagad all into sprif^ wfaerarer he looked andanaled, 
had ofiaa tnrnod hia ^es wiat^ j towmrda the j^aoe from 
whidh aama the wondarfiil tales 43i Loreley. Yet ho dafod 
not go thither, for hia £»ther and nMNther had beeeme aware of 
his iMingSr^having^ been told by his playfellows what a clo- 
ture he had drawn of the iury, and how all hia Ihonghts 
and wiahes wera directed towards her, WhatoTcr came to 
hia knowledge regarding bar was neyar fpffgottenag^iin, bat 
stood for oyer in transparent beauty before his imagination, 
which would sometimes pictore her seated high ufon the 
rock, surrounded by party-<}oloured snakes^ and green U- 
sarda, which crept aboiit among the glittering stones ; and 
ants, which came in long troops, as if they were carrying 
gifts to her ; while the foil moon showered down red gold 
into her lap. Sometimes when all around the banks and the 
riyer was yeiled in twilight, he thought he saw l<oreley 
standing there in the rosy solitude, singing her monotonons 
song, while beneath her the Rhine flowed on with lonely 
murmurings, and the timid birds, awaking from time to time, 
flew up into the air, and the late evening glow still hoyered 
aboye the tops of the mountains. 

The same evening on which the huntsman came to Stah- 
leek, Hagbert — ^for such was the name of the son oi the 
Pfalzgraf — was seated with his sister, Wana, on the dediyi- 
ty of the neighbouring KUhlbeig, opposite the Voigtsberg, 
upon whose sunny sides the cosUy vine prospers. They saw 
the boats passing oyer the water, and many beautiful spots 
reflected on the riyer like the looks of love, and of longing. 
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Many a tale they had told to one another, and now the bro- 
ther and sister sat holding each other's hand in silence. Wa- 
na was Hagbert's confident, and she knew wherefore he 
sighed, and breathed so ardently towards the distant vaponr 
under whose golden and blue yeil the mountains seemed to 
heave like a bosom in which many a sweet and many a 
painful secret is concealed. All around was silent, the trees 
moyed as if they were lulling one another to sleep, the odo- 
rous pinks and violets near the rock shut their eyes, the 
little brooks alone continued to beat and murmur like the 
veins of life in a dream; behind the darkling trees and 
bushes, the tops of the gUded forest shot up, and a shower 
of red sparkles seemed to fall upon the grass, and to inflame 
it ; suddenly the moon rose behind the mountains, and all 
at once every thing seemed to bum in clear and enchanted 
light. ** There is Loreley !" called Hagbert ** She smiles 
tons; do you hear how she calls?" It was only a bird 
screaming through the red moonlight night But Wana 
drew her brother up from his seat, and said trembling : ^ It 
is time, my brother, that you bring me home to my mother ; 
let us not again be seated here so late and alone on the 
declivity; for the charm draws you down, down, — and I 
tremble for you and for myself." 

At the castle they were talking of what had lately been 
said of the beautiful Loreley, when Wana, in the hand of her 
brother, and a little afraid of the reproof of her mother, en- 
tered the hall where her parents were seated together, as 
was their custom at night-time. The youth listened in si- 
lence to every word which was spoken. ** If she is a witch, 
this wild Loreley," exclaimed Ruthard, a knight of the Par 
latine ; ** she must be thrown into the fire, were she even as 
beautiful as the evening star yonder." — Then Hagbert sighed, 
and leaning on his father^s chair, bent over his neck and 
said : ** Let me catch her father ! I do not fear ! K she is 
a witch, I will bring her to you; but if there can be found 
no guilt in her, and if she does not willingly do harm to any 
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on«, you will pre Imf to me, and she shall bemjowi^linrel" 
Hereat all who were present laagjbed aloud ; hat the Ffiifah 
graf answered t ^ People say L<Hieley is a eunniiig fisher; 
she spreads out a glittering wily net; hut as for yoo, my 
son, yoa are a young inexperienced little fisli» and had hot- 
ter keep at a distance fixnn her ! Curiosity and the forlndden 
fruit often excite youth to wish for a thing which they 
throw away as soon as it is in their possession. If even the 
ghostly lady should he no monster, she is most probaUy a 
mermaid, and man shall hold no communion with such ereap 
tures ; God has placed them in another house of nature, and 
their enmity yisihly appears as soon as man i^proaehes that 
which nature has designed should remain at a distance from 
him.*'^<< There are plenty of Jales told,'* relied Ruthard, 
" from which it seems that such mteroourse has hitKight 
harm and perdition over both; and it seems to me no guilt 
to kill such a creature, who tries to ensnare men with syren 
Ibre."— -*' One may quietly pass by," said the countess ; ^ for 
the water<*nymph is said to be a creature without reason; 
but man ought not to follow blind instinct, if he does not 
wish to do so»'*— '* I shall not lend you my oroes4)ow, Rut- 
hard,** exclaimed Hagbert^ ** if your speeches are meant for 
the poor £ur Loreley I" — *' We hare talked eotougk,'* inter- 
rupted; the Palatine, desiring the priest to say the oyening 
players. But Hagbert slept uneasily the .whole night ; it 
seeiued certain to him, that they would attack Lo»eley,*-4iQd 
he frnded he saw the arrow in h<n* breast, and her bkK)d 
flowing like a coral string down the dark reek into the deep 
Rhine. 

One of the following days, several strangeis came ta visit 
the castle, and Hagbert and his hunting companions con- 
ducted the merry sportsmen through ravines covered with 
vines into the green foliage of the forest of beechea; but 
the Pfalzgraf had secretly ordered Ruthard to pay attention 
to Hagbert, lest his curiosity should lead him after more 
witching game. Nevertheless, it so hi^pened that Hagbert 
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gpot out of 8%lit of his companion, and suddenly disappeared. 
Ho y^t heaid tho bug^le-homs calling him back, but the 
sounds camofrom a great distance, and Hagbert's heartbeat 
Ti<dentLy, like the young eagle's when he no longer hears 
the wings of the old one around him. Without thinking of 
what he intended to do, he hastened on as quickly as he 
coidd ; sometimes it seemed to him as if he truly intended 
to catch the mermaid, and thus accomplish the will of his 
father; and sometimes he fancied himself called upon to 
protect her, as if he had long ago seen her and Wed her. 
He now stept down a rayine— it was at the bending of the 
tirer, where it turns into the silent rocky solitude — the tur- 
rets of Oberwesel, and the watch-towers of Sch6nbeig glit- 
tered behind him, — the last light of day, like a dying 
flame, played around their tops, — ^wlnlst over the moun- 
tains the first rosy beams of moonlight appeared, like as on 
that eyening when Hagbert and Wana looked down from 
the Kttfalbei^. 

Butfh>m beyond a wonderful sound was heard, inces- 
santly repeated— -whieh those who deeply listened to did not 
perceiye was always the same note— and sweet tunes seemed 
to float in the air around him, like the distant and enchant- 
ing call of loye. Hagbert looked around, and when he saw 
nothing, he thought how that bird oould be called which 
sings sweeter than a nightingale ? Some young people from 
Oberwesel were now close by him ; the water sparkled be- 
neath their oars around the boat, and Hagbert heard them say : 
'* That is Loreley f** He then cried to them : '*lam the son 
of the Pfifclzgraf, and would like to be rowed a little in 
the light of the moon, will you ferry me oyer ?^ With these 
words he sprung into the boat with his bow and his arrow, 
his locks streaming loosely in the wind around his temples 
and his tieck. ^ Kow row me oyer to the rock, where Lore- 
ley singB," exclaimed he ; ''puH <^, — show me the fair Leve- 
ls !'• 

The young men rowed on, and jsoon showed him the 
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rock whence the sweet ymce resounded. There stood the 
maiden, gleaming^ all silver white in the light of the moon ; 
and twining a wreath of water-flowers and reeds, which she 
had gathered in the Rhine, in her golden hair, while ever as 
her hands moved she kept singing : '^ Loreley — Loreley — 
Loreley I" 

^ Row me thither, row me thither I" exclaimed Hagfoert; 
but the helmsman kept at a distance and said : '' It would be 
the death of 70U." Then Hagbert replied : '< Well, be thou 
my death, or I catch thee alive, my lovely maiden, and never 
shall I part with thee again, nor thou with me ! What, do 
you delay ?" cajUed he again to the young man. ** Do you 
not know, my father has sent me to catch the mermaid ? 
Therefore I came with my bow and arrows.*' The rowers 
bent to their oars, and the old steep rock soon threw its 
shadow over the boat ; but again the boatmen paused, and 
warned the rash youth of his danger. 

The fair Loreley had opened her bright eyes, — ^her long 
luxurious ringlets fell undulating down her shoulders, as if 
longing to leap with her into the waters to entangle the 
youth, — she remained standing at the edge, her song was si- 
lenced, and she looked as if partially revealed from a dim 
mist. The young men now called on Hagbert to place his 
arrow on the string, as the witch was just standing fiiir for 
a mark, but he took off his weapons and threw them into 
the Rhine, calling out: ^Be not afraid, lovely maid, no 
harm shall be done to you ; but mine you must be, and I am 
yours for ever." At these words those who held the oars 
shuddered, and began to be afraid lest they also should lose 
their senses like the son of the Pfalzgraf, and so aU of them 
find their death on the spot. Therefore they held off the 
rock as much as they could, and bent their oars stoutly 
against the waters. But Hagbert endeavouring to spring 
over to the edge of the rock, missed his step and sunk down 
into the waters, and after him, with a sweet and mournful 
scream plunged the Syren into the flood, as if a silvory 
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hmtn hgm the rock had suddenly i^Uttored over the ■!»•». 
But the j9iu»g men fled away, tad enly theHght af savings 
;their own liyes, ''What sludl we do?*' they ezdaimed; 
^ 9haU we tell the Palatiiie that his eon found his death in 
the Rhine ? And if we conceal it, a still worse suspickm 
hik upon ufi, lor it cannot remaia secret ; to let us just say 
that he hired and forced us to bring him hither, pvetendtnf 
that his £EU;her had sent him to kill the mermaid; and that 
she bewitched him when he was taking up his weapon,*— 
which is all the jtrath«" 

When Hagbert opened his eyes» it seemed to him as if he 
had awoke in the midst ci winter, and as if hhie and green 
pieces of ice stood like giants around him; but a gentle 
spring-breeze blew through the crence ol the rock, and 
sweetly fimned his cold cheeks. What the boy thought was 
cold ice was quarts and transparent crystal, and the breese 
was Iioreley's breath which played around him like the 
sighing wave. Foresta of rushes and other aquatic pUmts 
rustied around the cave, and through the crystal walls r^ 
sounded inoessantly swast sounds^ as if tilie waves wcve sigh- 
ing their lore to one another. 

In this deep world Hagbert found himself alone with the 
beautiful mermaid ; but he could not feel comforted here in 
the nudst ef those frightful wonders ; and soon he longed 
abnost more impatientty than he had formerly done to throw 
himself into the water, to see again the light of the day, as 
if it was only there that he could rejoice in the sight of the 
beautiful fiiiry, and exchange love for lore. He said to her, 
when she threw around him her silyer-white arms, and 
when her ringlets floated around him like the waves of the 
stream : ^ Only where the sun of Heaven shines upcm us 
can I rejoice in your sight !*' So she took his hand, and led 
him along a narrow rooky path ; it grew darker and darker 
around him, and waving flowers seemed to shoot down from 
an immeasurable height into the lonely depth : ** The hills 
and vales are still. slumbering,*' said Loreley ; ** but t^e sky 
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does JM>t shut his eyes for so long a time, do you see how 
they gkiice down upon ns ?'* And again the wild floods 
rushed around Hagbert. '* Let not your foot glide," said 
Loreley ; ^ come sit down here dose by my side, till the sun 



rises. 



A white cliff glittered in pale light before Hagbert, but it 
seemed to be assailed by agitated waters, which heaved to and 
fro among huge mountain-like forms, and threatened also the 
spot where he stood in the silent night, '* Where are we P" 
inquired Hagbert, and felt, not without a shudder, Loreley's 
arms surrounding him : " We are in the midst of the Rhine," 
said the maid. '* These are the ancient children of the 
giants, the mountains, we are seated on the toe of one of 
them, and it is so long that he stretches it out like an angle 
for the ships which so merrily go up and down the Rhine ! 
He draws them down at the stone yonder; and yonder 
where I look to, up the riyer, the wrecks appear again, 
but no living being ever re-appears there, they have all been 
swallowed — swallowed." 

At the opposite side a small light now appeared, — ^it was 
a lamp before an altar in the church of St Clement on the 
opposite shore. The feeble glimmer glided slowly through 
the country, throwing here and there a beam, and Hagbert 
thought he could discern the Mauserthurm quite near, and 
before, and behind him upon the heights, he saw some well- 
known castles. '^ Do you know," said Loreley, as if she had 
perceived his distrusting fears, '' I have been leading you up 
the stream, the waters were carrying you down, — there my 
kinsmen would never have let you out again from the crystal 
castle ; but you shall remain mine ; for you I left the beauti- 
ful castle, — all my longing was for you 1" " Loreley," ex- 
claimed Hagbert, and as he glanced on her countenance, 
her flowing ringlets in the night-breeze looked again so 
beautiful, with the light from beyond the river falling upon 
them, — ^ they say you rejoice there above, upon yon rock, 
when your wild river draws a man down." 
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Loreley ngked, and said : ** It may be so^ dear youth^^-I did 
not know better; 1 thought it must give pleasure to all, to 
sport with us, and to get fresh and oool in our resounding 
transparent world." ^They also say/* replied Hagbert, 
^that you aUure the children of men with your sweet 
song." ^ I do not care at all for the children of men," said 
Loreley, peevishly, ''for my pleasure I sang, — for my plea- 
sure I gazed,— I called none, and looked for none ; if any one 
thought that I called for him, it sometimes amused me, and 
I had my sport with them without ^Kmlriny of it But now, 
alas, all is changed, — no sport will any more rejoice me ; it 
is you I have chosen, it is you whom I will draw down 
into the deep, — ^you whom I will follow through the world, 
for I am yours and you are mine I When you approached 
with bow and arrow, I felt as if I wished to be a roe, 
and to have your arrow in my heart, and to fly before you 
till I had drawn you to the highest top of the rock, where 
you should have been alone with me." 

From near and &r now flamed up the first morning light 
oyer the white rocks; their tops glittered in the first dawn- 
ing of the morning, whilst below them the two lovers were 
still seated. Hagbert held the beautifiil maid in his arms ; 
she leaned her head upon his breast, but when the cocks be- 
gan to crow at the shore, she started up, and said : 'M must 
go ; there where you have found me^ you will find me again 
at eyening-time, do not forget !" She then threw a stone 
into the water, which became troubled, boiled, and gushed 
up, and a small boat appeared working its way to the sur- 
&ce. ''Leap into it," excLumed Loreley; "one of the 
boards was broken in sinking, take it up and make use of it 
for an oar, and row to the shore I Farewell, Hagbert !" 
With these words she plunged down, and Hagbert, now 
in the boat, saw her no longer. But below him there sound- 
ed a murmuring yoice : " Loreley, Loreley !" till it seemed 
as if tears at last stifled the longing sound. 

The frail boat carried Hagbert with as much security 
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orer tlie dangfcmmft spot, as if a isBateUm plajrftil ehild^ had 
been intrusted to its oare, and he readied the fliiore to th^ 
rig^ht, wltere castie Eh^enMsi g'Ettered in the mortAag glotr 
over the merry^ fines. In tiie morning beam, BEaigbert wmAx 
gradnally from the dreams of the night; hetras astonished, 
and knew not how he felt ; doubt and sweet m jstery, desiiiB 
and horror, straggled in him;; Lorefey's conntenance ap- 
peared before hkn, snch as it had smiled upon him in the 
Mght of the himp from the churchy and it seemed to^ liim atf 
if he should have placed her in the foH glare of that* Hgfaf^ 
and aH fear woaM haare fled; then he thought again, how 
the crowing of the cook had frightened her away, and he 
felt as if a ghost had beetf seated near him in the horrors of 
the nighty and wondered that his adTcnture had not cost 
him his Hfe. 

He went to the nearest cottage of a tine-dresser, and beg- 
ged for a warm drink. His clothes were damp, and he left 
them in the cottage, and put on the jacicet of one of the- 
boys. He knew not whether if he should return to Stahleek, 
he might hope, as his life had been miracidously preserved, that 
the anger of hisfrither would be 8oftened,-and then he hoped to 
obtain the interest of his mother and sister fortheiidr Lore- 
ley, and that they might intercede for her with his fkther; 
again, amidst Ids secret shudderii^, the wish awoke in 
him to fly to the maid of the rock, and to live for hi^r alone, 
and again f^ overcame his longings. Thus he spent a part 
of Ihe monsing musing upon the shore, till at last he be- 
thought himself it would be best to go straight to Stanle^, 
otherwise the maid might come into danger before he ctfuld 
prevent it He felt more and more anxious the nearer he 
approached the castle of his fiither. He mounted the steps 
in the rock, which led a nearer way to a small gate, but in 
seising the kno<^er, he perceived he had lost a little ring 
which he always wore on his left hand, and he thought the 
mermaid might have taken it secretly from his finger, to bind ' 
him for ever to her. 
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Night came on. The Pfalzgraf, infotmed of the death of 
his BOD, sent Ruthard with a troop of soldieFS to catch Lore- 
ley, dead or alive ; Ruthard had begged hard to be intrusted 
with ttoM commission. LoreAej stood on the top of the rock, 
when the fierce looking men came down the dark flood. She 
gased up the riyer wondering that Hagbert did not come j 
and called aloud as she was wont : ** Loreley I Loreley I" Then 
Ruthard cried mockingly to her : ^ We bring to thee the 
greetings of your love Hagbert ; he sends by us a kiss to his 
bride, with which he weds thee : come down to us to get 
it, or tell ns how to come up to thee without flying ! O, 
thou &ir and wild Loreley, here is new booty for thee I 
Dost thou not choose to catch it as thou hast caught Hag- 
bert?" 

Loreley tifted her snow-white hand, she pointed with her 
finger here and there, and showed them how they might 
climb up the rock; for she thought that they came in 
peace, and that they surdy brought to her Hagbert's greet- 
ings. Many of them warned the rash Ruthard, but he 
langhed at their fears, and two of his savage menials climbed 
up the rock with him. ^ Bind her !" called he out, when 
they had gained the rock. ** What do you intend ?" ex- 
claimed Loreley. * Thou must die, — down with thee to the 
Rhine, thou witch I" said Ruthard. " Thou must die. Sy- 
ren that thou art, who hast killed the beautiful Hagbert I" 

^Hagbert!" ezdaimed LoreLef in a melting voice. 
^ Come hither Hagbert 1 1 an no witch, I am Hagbert's 
love, — ids true love T' '' Phantom I" cried Ruthard, " Hag- 
bert lies in the riverl" ^ He is at Stahl^k," said Lore- 
ley, wringing her snow-white hands, and eQibracing Rut- 
hard's knee. ** O, let me not die I Hagbert, Hagbert, come 
hither r 

The hearts of all those who had remained below were 
moved by her beauty and her accents, so that one cried to 
the savage knight: *' Have patience, Ruthard ; I will ride to 
Stahleek and see whether the mermaid has spoken the 

II. T 
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truth : if the son of the Pfidzgpraf is at the castle, — ^if she has 
saved his life, she shall he free !" But Ruthard laughed in 
mockery, and said: ''Will you not also bring a priest that 
he may convert the witch ? Although Hagbert were yet living 
Loreley must die for having seduced him." But Loreley 
looked with new courage upon the man as he flew away in 
full speed upon his foaming horse, and said: ** Do you wish 
to throw me into the Rhine ? That 1 can do better myself I 
Here before your eyes I will leap into it !*' But Ruthard 
got her fettered, and a heavy stone was brought, whilst the 
cruel knight shook his glittering sword above her swan- 
white neck. ' 

A swift boat now came through the waves bearing to the 
edge of the rock the friendly soldier who had ridden to 
Stahleek. "Loreley," called he up to her, "give back 
the little ring you have taken from the Palatine^s son, and 
your life shall be saved, — thus the Palatine spoke." " I have 
no ring of his," said Loreley, lamenting; "he had none on 
his hand to give me ! Hagbert, alas Hagbert ! Why dost 
thou not come ? Drag me to him in chains and he will loose 
them!" 

" Do you see, she will not yield up the ring I" replied Rut- 
hard, spitefully. Then Loreley wept, like the imploring 
deer, when the harsh savage huntsman stands before it. And 
many of those who stood below wept with her, for Ruthard 
had no mercy, he granted her no respite, he hung the heavy 
stone at her neck, and the murderers approached; but Lore^. 
ley looked on them, and said : " My love has betrayed me ; 
no one shall ever see me more !" Once more she glanced up 
the river, and leaned over, as if she wished to see castle Stah- 
leek ; she then stept to the edge of the rock and leapt down. 

As if changed into stone, Ruthard, and his two blood- 
thirsty companions gazed after her. They could not find 
the way down again, and thus they died a miserable death. 
But Hagbert was inconsolable, when he learned the news of 
Loreley. 
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The following day a man from Oberwesel brought a net 
of large fine fish to the castle, and when they were about to 
prepare them in the kitchen, they found under the tongue 
of one of them the ring which the youth had lost, and which, 
doubtless, had fiillen from his finger when the flood drew 
him down. 

Hagbert often rowed up and down the Rhine; but Loreley's 
lovely form, and her fiur countenance, he never saw again. 
Yet her voice was often heard, — she sang no longer, but 
she answered when called to, and then it seemed as if she 
wept, and sighed deeply, and would have said had she 
spoken : * Why do you throw away your words upon me, 
and invite me to play as I formerly did ? It is no longer 
Hagbert's voice, I have lost him I lost I' 

When Hagbert called to her, she answered his words 
like an echo; but he could not bear the sound. Once he 
pressed his sister Wana to his breast, who mournfully stood 
beside him, — threw the ring into the Rhine, — and listened 
through the sound of the oars towards the rock, — ^but 
his sister kept him back, when he longed to fling himself 
down into the wild river. 

From the day on which he threw the rich ring into the 
Rhine, near the rock which still bears the name of the mer- 
maid, Hagbert declined in health, as if something was 
gpoawing at his heart ; and like the sound of the bugle-horn 
at the Loreley, his young life died away in the longings of 
love. 
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A TALE BY KLUSEN. 



The long-dreaded tidings of my good grandmother'8 decease 
bad arriyed; and as her nearest of kin, and only heir, I had 
been summoned to appear personally before the judge, and en- 
ter upon the management of my new inheritance. Official 
business, howeyer, detained me for seyeral months in a dis- 
tant part of the country ; at last I left the capital with its 
cares of office behind me, and found myself, after seyeral 
days trayelling, seated at the table d' hote of Binsenwerder 
waiting for the arriyal of fresh post-horses. 

Opposite me sat a little, dry, yellow-faced gentleman, who, 
neyertheless, seemed to haye a capital appetite, with which 
he at the same time contriyed to conjoin no small portion of 
garrulity. I soon discoyered from the oonyersation which 
he kept up with the landlord and the rest of the company 
that he was a citizen of Klarenbuig, — the very town in 
which my late respected grandmother had spent the latter 
half of her life, and which he had just left that morning. In 
the flow of the stranger's eloquence the conyersation soon 
turned upon my deceased relatiye. Many of the persons 
present appeared to haye known her ; and it was a grateful 
feeling to me to hear her praises fall from so many unpreju- 
diced lips. He of the yellow yisage, howeyer — ^who appeared 
from his conyersation, to hold the office of Recorder in the 
littie town just mentioned— did not approye of the terms of 
the good old woman's will, though he protested that with 
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the exception of tiiis iinliappily irremediable step, her whole 
life had been highly creditable and praise-worthy. From 
farther explanations, furnished by the loquacious Recorder, 
it apppeared, that while my grandmother had most liberally 
aided the fimds of the various hospitals and benevolent i^ti- 
tntions in KJarenbnrg, she had most inconsiderately passed 
oyer the merits of that highly deserving body of men, the 
civic rulers of the place. Not a groschen had she destined 
for the worshipful town-council, under whose magisterial 
protection she had passed the latter years of her life in so 
much peace and comfort : although many of them — and she 
must have known the &ct — ^were needy enough. "I had 
flattered myself," continued the garrulous Recorder, '^ that I 
at leasts would have got a few of the old lady's louis d' or, see- 
ing I had written all my ten fingers stiff upon her will, her 
I^pides, and her codicils. They would have come in excel- 
lent time just now while on the route for Carlsbad,* whi- 
tiier my physician sends me to recover the tone of my sto- 
mach, which has got a littie out of order from my long asso- 
ciation with dusty old deeds, and such mouldy stuff. But 
there was not a word to this effect in all the windings and 
turnings of the old lady's will; we got our fees, and that 
was all; with the exception of what was due to me in strict 
justice, I never fingered a groschen of her property." 

*' But tell me now, Mr Sander," began the host, ** is it 
really true that old Mrs Milbim left all the money that peo- 
ple say ? As you were employed in making the will, you 
must of course know all about it." 

''Is it really true!" ejaculated Mr Sander, seemiugly 
amazed that such a thing could be questioned; ''why, my 
dear sir, there was not a landed proprietor, or even a consi- 
derable farmer in the whole country round about, for a dis- 
tance of forty miles, who did not hold some six thousand or 



* A celebrated watering-place in Bohemia. 
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eight thomand ctowm of the wonum's money ; OTery hoiue- 
hoLder in Klarenburg waa her debtor in leai or more. There 
was the smelting famace''»-a very mint in itself; and Hera- 
felde, which she bought some twenty-dght years ago for a 
mere trifle, is now worth, at least, fonr times what she paid 
for it; from her nursery-grounds she drew, at least, three 
thousand crowns dear rental per annum ; her merinoes are 
esteemed the finest in the whole province ; and if you want 
to see good cattle go to Hersfelde." 

'* Now ! And all that-*-" began the host in a strain of adt 
miration.' 

^ All that I" interrupted the eloquent Recorder, *^ aye, all 
that is inherited by her only grandson, who resides in the 
capital, where he holds the office and eiyoys the emoluments 
of a councillor." 

During this conversation, I kept tracing figures with my 
fork upon my plate, without daring to raise my eyes for a 
single moment; for I felt the blood mounting to my cheeks, 
and I was quite sure that my identity with the said lucky 
heir would be detected by the whole company as soon as 
they should fix their looks upon me. Luckily, however, all 
eyes were turned upon the speaker, and I, as a8lzanger,and 
one utterly uninterested in the conversation, was allowed to 
maintain silence. 

" Oh how anxiously all our young women are looking out 
for the councillor's arrival!" continued the man of parch- 
ments. '* Report says he is a nice young feIlow,-^-of an easy 
temper, great flow of spirits, and unmarried. Now with all 
this income in his pocket, you may easily fancy what a fi- 
gure he will make amongst us. If he has not already lost 
his heart in the capital, he must lose it here ; thfere is no 
help for that ; whether he is agreeable to the thing or not^ 
it must be so. Gadzooks, there will be glorious sport on 
the occasion I Poor young things, there are some fine, girls 
among them too, — I question if he could find the match of 
some of them in the capital itself I And it's all in their eye ; 
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wbererer you go nothing is talked of at Klarenburg but the 
rich young councillor ; eyery one is teazing another about 
him, and every one is dreadfully afraid lest she should not 
prove the fortunate one. He is expected one of these days, 
and the dress-makers and milliners have been at work alrear 
dy for weeks, for every one is wanting to show herself to 
the best possible advantage, and aunts and mothers have 
been racking their inventions from mom to noon, and noon 
to night, and night to mom, planning how best to entrap this 
rare young goldfinch for a daughter or niece. I cannot teU 
you how much amusement all this has afforded me I Not 
long ago I overheard the following reproof administered to a 
nice looking young woman: 'But dear me, Augusta, how 
can you stoop so odiously ! Depend upon it if the council- 
lor comes, and you look so humpbacked as you are doing 
just now, he will never turn his eye upon you !'— Again : 
' Oh, Frederica, you shock me ! These toes of yoiirs — can*t 
you turn them out! Do you think that if the councillor 
should chance to see you waddling that way like a duck« he 
would ever look at you again ?'— It was only yesterday I 
heard our captain of militia's wife calling out to her daugh- 
ter : * Susan, Susan, how many hundred times must I re- 
prove you for that horrid custom you have £edlen into of 
squinting I Why, do you think that the young gentleman 
when he comes, will not instantly turn his back upon you, 
when he sees you ogling his hand with one eye, and his 
foot with the other at the same moment !'-^It is currently 
reported that the young heir speaks French remarkably 
well: so there is such a parlezvouing, and chattering in 
every house from morning to night, as makes your ears tin- 
gle all the time you are within hearing. Some again have 
heard that the councillor is a great proficient in music, and 
so you cannot walk from one end of a street to another 
without having your ears stunned with such a rattling of 
pianos, thrumbing of guitars, and twanging of harps, and 
screaming of songs, French, German, and Italian, as would 
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make 70a fiuioy the whole town of Klarenbnry^ had been 
turned into an immense musical academy. Another account 
represents this great man as passionately found of dancing ; 
so the poor dancing-masters are to be seen hurrying from 
house to house sans iniermisswn the whole day ; and there 
is such a waltzing, and reeling, and quadrilling, — such cotil- 
lons, and cavatinas, and gayottes, as astound your Tery 
senses the moment you step into a genteel house where 
there are any young women. It is not many days ago since 
the fiit Miss Hildegard slipt her foot in one of these caprio- 
dos, and came down all her length upon the floor, by all the 
world like a sack full of potatoes I*' 

At this piece of news the whole company burst out into 
shouts of laughter, and, to avoid detection, I tried to laugh 
heartily myself, but in secret I began to grow mortally 
afraid of the consequences which might attend my appear- 
ance at EJarenbuig. 

Encouraged by the approbation of his audience, the Re- 
corder resumed : ** People put themselyes to an enormous 
deal of expense on account of this young heir. The commis- 
sioner of Excise is preparing a concert, in which it is intend- 
ed his daughter, Seraphina, shall sing two bravura songs. 
More than six rehearsals have already taken place ; but poor 
papa appears each time in deeper distress, for Miss Seraphi- 
na is constantly out of tune like a cracked fiddle ; her shake 
is never full enough, and her cadence is the most lamentable 
thing in the world, though papa keeps whispering to her all 
the time to collect and reserve her breath for the trying mo- 
ment Twice has poor dear Seraphina sung herself as hoarse 
as a crow ; but the father knows the full amount of the in- 
heritance, and remains inexorably determined to carry 
through the concert^Then as for the director of the To- 
bacco-monopoly, he is to give a baU, such as has never been 
witnessed before in this part of the country. Eighteen cou- 
sins and nieces, — ^fine girls all of them, and really beautiful 
as angels, — are to appear at this ball in the dress of Viigi- 
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nian maidens, each of tJnem carryiag a tobaeoo^lant in her 
hand instead of a lilj ; and then his own daughter— Nina by 
name-*-a girl as beautiful as Venus herself, is to enter in the 
dress of a rich tobacco-fiknter's daughter, and to dsnce a «o- 
kif at the conclusion of which, she is to step up to the dear 
young visitor, and 4^er him a pinch of genuine Spanish 
snuff £rom a mother of pearl shelL — ^But the dowager, Mrs 
President, is to surpass them alL Her old lover, the colonel 
of engineers, is to get np a grand display of fire^works in her 
gardens ; the cyphers of the illostriona stilmgerare to be dis- 
played in blue coloured illumination ; and at the close of the 
exhibition, when the bouquet is fired, and while amid the roer 
and hiss of a thousand squibs and sky-rodcets, every body is 
blinded and confounded, the beautiful Carita, the youngest 
daughter of the hostess, is to appear to descend, from the 
dark sky in an ingenious contrivance, surrounded by a magi* 
cal halo, and under the form of a Pfeyche, is to present her 
bridegroom in gpe with a glittering diploma of immorta- 
lity !" 

** I will not go to Klarenbui^," muttered I secretly to my- 
self, while my cheeks burned as if one of the ooloners rock- 
ets had passed near it 

^ And the best part of the joke," began the inveterate 
talker, ** I warrant you will be, that the dear young coun- 
cillor will have none of all the beauties whom the provident 
papas and mammas are preparing to set before him in such 
engaging attitudes I" 

^ And why not ?" inquired half-a^ozen voices, with some 
earnestness. ^ How know you that ?' said they, drawing 
their chairs closer to the speaker,'«-A motion which I uncon- 
sciously imitated. 

^Why," continued this man of universal acquaintance 
with men, women, and measures ; ** the thing I confess to 
yon, my Mends, is not quite dear to myself; but what I 
have heard whispered is this. Old Mrs Milbim has bequeath- 
ed a legacy of fifty thousand crowns to the poor-funds of 
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the towo, but has added the condition, that if her nephew 
Ghooee the girl she has intended for him, he shall enjoj the 
interest of the fifty thousand crowns ; if he does not consent 
to this arrangement the interest passes at once to the poor's 
funds." 

^ Welly and this girl ? — " eagerly asked seyeral of the au- 
ditors. 

** Aye, there is the puzzle !" continued Mr Sander, in a 
low Toice. ** The old lady has not thought fit to name her 
in her codicil; but Mrs General Waldmark, who was the 
intimate friend of the daughter of the testatrix — ^the mother, 
you know, of the young man — is said to have in a sealed pa- 
per the name of the girl, with the express injunction, that 
this paper she shall open in the presence of her grandson 
and two witnesses, who are to be the President of the Chan- 
cery, and the Director of the Poor's funds. It is impossi- 
ble, I say, to guess at present whom she has design^ for 
her grandson's bride; but it is generally belieTed that the 
choice has fidlen on one of her adjutants." 

** Adjutants I" exclaimed several voices. 

''Yes," rejoined the Recorder, ''such was the extraordi- 
nary titie she gave to the seven girls who alternately resided 
with her. Whether she meant by the number seven to imi- 
tate the seven electors of the empire,-T-or the seven wise 
men of Greece,— or the seven wonders of the world,—- or, as 
they were women — ^the seven deadly, sins, I cannot telL 
C^^rtain it is, that the old lady attached unusual importance 
to the number seven. Her daughter, the mother of her heir, 
was called Johanna, a name consisting of seven letters ; she 
died at the age of thirty-five ; the old lady had declared she 
herself would not live beyond the age of eighty-four, and she 
has kept her word ; when she died her grandson was twen- 
ty-eight ; — all those numbers, you see, are divisible by seven. 
She used to explain, with great erudition, that every period 
of seven Sabbatic years contained >eighty-four, months; and 
eyerj week of seven days, amounted to eighty-four Chaldean 
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hours ; and for that reason, as she explained, she never kept 
any of her adjutants more than eighty-four months beside 
her, and when she took them, they were exactly fourteen 
years and seven months of age. None of them, however, 
ever lived the eighty-four months with her; her society, and 
the instructions which she was perpetually tendering to them, 
were always so edifying, that long before the term of mys- 
tical months had expired, they had in each case provided 
themselves with good husbands. The duty of the adjutants 
was to keep her company, to read to her, to keep the house- 
hold accounts, and to conduct her correspondence under her 
own direction ; the old lady always chose the prettiest girls 
for this employment, without regard to rank or birth ; but 
as she conducted a correspondence in French, English, and 
Italian, a knowledge of all these three languages was indis- 
pensable ; and she farther required a competent and lady-like 
acquaintance with music, fiincy-wbrk,and dancing. The girls 
led a glorious life under her roof; she always kept the best 
company, and she took care to provide her adjutants with 
elegant dresses, and every thing necessary to their comfort. 
She stood godmother to the eldest children of those that 
got married; and the rest she handsomely provided for by 
legacies." 

** Well, and whom of the fair adjutants would you recom- 
mend to the young heir ?" inqiiired the host with a smirk. 

^ Which one ?" replied Mr Sander, pouring the remainder 
of his bottle into his glass. '' Why none other than my o^n/h 
niece, the daughter of my brother, lieutenant in the fourth 
militia. Gladly would I see her married to him, and the 
rich nephew would just suit his uncle's views of things. 
Charlotte, I say, sir, is a darling girl; she has a pair of eyes 
black as any sloes ; her cheeks rival the peach in softness 
and beauty of tint and hue ; in waltzing she has not her 
match in all the countryside ; she can chatter French so glib- 
ly that my very hair sometimes stands on end with wonder- 
ment at her. And she writes like a writing-master himself." 
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" Why meihioks," began a nice looking young man, "had 
I heard such a description before I passed through Klareu- 
burg, 1 would have made better use of my eyes while liding 
through it the other day. Indeed one is almost tempted to 
take a ride back to try to pick up this paragon of all exeeU 
lencies ! Surely that happiest of mortals, the rich young 
heir, wiU choose your fiiir niece for himself, — ^but there are 
still, how many do yott say, remaining of these adjutants ? 
Six do you say ? Why one might still have a chaooel" 

" To be sure there are," said the reporter. 

Here I called for another half-bottle of wine, for I needed 
some cordial to iuBsist me while listening to the anticipated 
review of my grandmother's fidr adjutants. 

**]hpnmo^* began Mr Sander, phudng his forefinger on 
the thumb of his left hand, " there is Miss Adelaide Stmh- 
lenthaL That girl comes upon you like a clap of thunder 
and lightning I Eighteen years of age,-— tall and straight as 
a pine-tree, — ^belonging to one of the most honourable fiuni* 
lies in town,-*b]amele8B in reputation, — an only child, and 
her &ther the proprietor of two very fine estates^ a littLe 
principality of themselTes.-*J&i secundo, there is Prokof jefioa 
Tschimaduno, a Russian. Her mother, the only daughter of 
our afternoon preacher, married a Russian colonel, who had 
been wounded in the batde of Austerlitz, and easily con- 
quered the heart <^ the minister's daughter. Six mcmths af« 
ter his marriage he set out for his own country, and up to 
tkis moment has never returned, as he promised, to carry 
home his wife and child. Prokof jefioa has got one of those 
pretty little, tumed-up, a la Roxolone noses ; she is about 
sixteen years of age, and presents you altogether with a very 
witching miniature figure. Fortune she has none, of course ; 
but Mrs Milbim has provided her with a handsome legacy. 
— Bi tertio^ there is Julia» the youngest daughter of my most 
honoured chief and patron, the first councillor. She is one 
of those sort of beauties who look quite fascinating at a dis- 
tance. When you observe her more closely, you discover 
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flome traces of small pox, — ^but they do not sifpufy a whit, — 
the girl is quite above them, — she has something grand in 
her manner, — ^looks like an empress,— every where takes or 
rather receives precedency; and then for her knowledge, 
why she is fit for a professorship ; she is said to be very re- 
served, bnt those who know her well, say her manners are 
(«ly the natural result of her constant self-possession; she 
is aware that she knows more than most people around her 
do, but she does not boast of it, only she has not learned the 
art of stooping to a level with those whose minds are not so 
richly stored. Papa has saved a great deal of money, which 
iiill make her and another very comfortable. — M quar- 
to " 

Here the coachman came in to tell his passengers — among 
whom was our reporter— that the horses were put in,. and if 
they wished to reach the next stage before night, no time was 
to be lost. So we instantly rose from taUe ; but at the same 
moment I had formed my plan, and slipping into the adjoining 
room, I invited Mr Sander to follow me for a moment. 

I now told die Recorder very privately, that 1 happened 
to be the intinuite friend of the rich heir of whom he had 
just been speaking, — ^that important business had prevented 
him from coming himself to take possession of his grandmo- 
ther's property, but that he had given me a full power of at- 
torney to act in his name,---that I was very solicitous, to ful- 
fil the will of the deceased to its very letter, and above all to 
implement in name of her grandson every engagement into 
which she might have entered, and at the same time acknow- 
ledge any small obligation which death had prevented her 
from recompensing in her usual genteel manner, — ^that con- 
sequently I could not overlook the claims which he himself 
had on account of the extraordinary trouble he had been put 
to in arranging her settlement and codidle.*— 

Here I slipped ten louis d'ors into the Recorder's hand, 
and by an act of such unexpected generodty almost threw 
him into a catalepsy. 

II. u 
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'< My dearest, my most honoured sir," lie begas, on reco- 
vering his speech. ** Oh that I had cfaqq*^ ^^ hroad seal 
of our town-coimcil upon my acoortsed moul^ hefiwe 1 hit 
Klarenbinf ! What Bonscnae I have been tttUdaig { What 
must you think of me, my fteer sir! But by my great oath 
de JideH admimisttaiume, which I swore in isomuttl thirty 
years ago, J do solemnly vouch, avow, imd deokure, thai ia 
all I have said with regpeod to the matters «f yioiir konour- 
able &iend, I was aniaoated by the very best intentions to- 
wards him; nor de I remember of a angle wwd detiwu»- 
tai to or prejudicial to Idie memory «f the late. 3dr8 Milbira, 
or by any interpretation offinisive to your hoasnrable friend, 
having escaped my lips. But you loiow what happens when 
men sit after darner. The whole fimk I am aure lies with 
the wine we have had to-day; which by tfie hpt, our Jiew of 
a landlord must sorely have mixed up with seme pesttferaus 
ingredient, for scarcely had I begun with my second bottle, 
when 1 distinctly felt my poor tongue — ^which wsy oath ai&d 
almost inveterate siknos has kept tied up almost Ibr.years*^ 
run off at fiiU speed l&e a horse frighteiu»L by a anddan ex- 
plosion of gunpsmrder. WeU, I wifl ceiteiiily taice warning 
from this events and use that unruly memb^ a tittle more 
cautiously^ though I should aeal up mj month like a very 
catacomb. But, good heavensil how could I Imawi-^how 
could I ever imagine that amongBt the strangierB immd tiie 
table yonder, there should happen to be the very proxy of 
our dear coundUor himself I" 

It was now my turn to quiet the alann apd soothe the 
feelings of the poor Recorder, who betwizlt file wine ha had 
drunk, and the handful of louis d'ors whiohhe stttt held^ and 
the consciousness of the mistake which he had ccamnttod, 
to siqr the least, looked very odd. I aasortd Inm I felt very 
grateful to n^ good fertuna for having made hia v^uable 
acquaintance at so early a stage of my proeeedii^— -that his 
very accurate and extrasive intemation would pnonre of infi* 
nite service to me,— <and concluded by informiag him that my 
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principal object in solioi&Bgp a private iatervieir with him 
wai to fiirfaiii a deanriptioii of tiie time remaining a^ntants, 
andpaiticaiarljto'asoertaiaif posdhk/ which of tho girla 
Afaa lifikbinfs prelifeiiee had dMkined fen* the hand of her 
gTandaon. 

*^ Aad though yon w«ro tot hang me np hy the lega^ my 
d«nr 8tr/' replied the Becorder, i^acing both his hands npon 
his breast in token of the sincerity with which he now 
spoke, ^ 1 eeidd not give you any kifornuition on that point ! 
Ksgr it wvs nothing nioi?e than » oonjeeton of my own that 
Ae^fkvoored young kidy might he one of the seven adjutants. 
At all' events I am ^te stffe Bfrs Milbim did not mean torpat 
the mallesi vestramt npon your Mend, for she cBreeted that 
the pi^r eontaHong tiie hame of the giri to whom she gave 
a preAtt«nce shciild/ not he <^ened ti& after her gmadbon 
had be^tiied i^ Uidf wh» flhoold pleaie himself r so that 
my dear sir, if you w<rald fulfil the mtentions of the deceased, 
i»*the spirit of the M hAy herself, j^oa will not repeat one 
wesd of tUs stMfid bnsineas to yoor friend*. It was certain* 
ly hia kinswomaa'. wiri. ti»t ]» 8l»>al«faiownoiiuiHr.boat 
ilSf attd be kit qnite free in the mntter of cheering a wife. 
WHh regard to theiair ad^iitants i can give yon all the^ tn^ 
formation yon desire. I know them all perfectly well, and 
these mattefs yon know are much more satisfiictoriiy dis- 
eased in a privat0 ietea iete sort of w«y than ata tabU d^ 
hote* Whtiit I shall now toll' you aboot the young ladies in 
sober truth, — you may rely — ^*' 

** To liie point I" esdaimed I with some hastiness of man- 
ner; for if 1 had not mtarrupted the knaTe, he would never 
ha^e beeu dmte with his assurances of honesty, candour, and 
every thii^ else which he was most conscoous he wanted. 

" Well then," began he at hust, ** you want a description of 
the adjutants. If I son net mistaken I havealready discussed 
four of them: Miss dtruhleayial,-- the pretty little Russ 
Prokof jefoa^^-lfiss Jalia,-*--and my own nieee, my brother's 
daughter, Charlotto Sander, consequently J have only to 
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speak of th« ramiriniiig' three. But bj the way, let me tell 
you, — ^not that the giii is my mece, my hrother-fncrmaa's 
daughter, my near relatiTe,-— but you really should get a 
sight of her, — ascerbun yourself what sort of a girl she is,-— 
and then you will allow, that if your friend, the coupdllor, 
has eyes in his head at all, he would choose her in preferenoe 
to any girl in Germany. For my own part, I am but a poor 
Recorder, and neither hope to get married, nor care for wo* 
mankind; but that girl forces admiration eren from such a 
withered chip as myself, — she has something so yery genteel, 
—Hsomething so lady-like, so noble about her,-— she looks as if 
she were born to be the wife of acouncillor,-Hmd besides all. 
tiuit, I can further, assure you, she was that dear old woman, 
Mrs Milbim's greatest £EiYOiirite. ' Mr Sander,' she has said, 
to me a hundred times, ' Mr Sander, your niece, Charlotte, 
» a treamr. of a girl,--a real jewel.-he who gete her for a 
wife may well thmk himself a happy man.' And as for n^ 
brother, poor man, he has got twelve children to support On 
a militia lieutenant's pay. So you may guess how mudi 
he stands in need of a rich son-in-law." 

At this moment we were interrupted by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the waiter, announcing that the coach was just 
about to start, and could not wait a moment longer. 

Mr Sander rushed out of the room at ^this intelligence, 
leaving me aghast at his precipitation. I instantly resolved, 
however, that Charlotte Sander I would not marry, and so-, 
laced myself with the thought that my ten louis d'ors would 
be well-spent if the information I had now received should 
prove the means of delivering me from a father and mother- 
in-law, eleven brothers and sisters-in-law, and an insufferable 
bore of an unde-in-law. So this was one at any rate struck 
off the list 

1 had called hastily after my loquacious friend to beware 
not to reveal my name and mission to any one ; but notwitln 
standing his nod of acquiescence, I clearly perceived tiiat his 
fellow-travellers were already acquainted with the Recorder's 
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seciet^ for erery eye was tamed np with a look of cnriosity 
to mf wiadew m^k^yeiMe drove past. 

I ftH BOW dif^osed to hag myself an the fefieitoos idea 
whi<^ kftd oeeim:«d to me, of appearing at Klarenbm^ under 
as awttmed eharaoter. I would thus, I thought, be able to 
escape all the hideous concerts, balls, fireworks, and other 
atrocious des^ns which were forBoog agarast my peace and 
quietness. I would become acquainted with the gi^xmi 
before I TMitnred to do battle upon it. I would hare an op' 
portufiity of personally obsenring the real or pretended me- 
rits^ not only of the seven adjutants, but of every pretty ghrl 
in the town ; and though doubtless there would be a good 
deal of assumed compkdsance shown towards the intimate 
friend ef the rich youi^ councillor, yet there was reason to 
hope that 1 would at least see things under a less artificial 
colouring than they would have jnresented to the heir him- 
srif, against wham so many designs and eomplots were 
hatching. 

I DOW called fat pen and ink, and wrote a letter in my own 
nmno to the cowaeillor Ruderick, the executor of my grand*' 
mother'* testamentj is whidi 1 excused my absence on ac- 
eoirat of unavoidable engagements, but begged to introduce 
my firiend^ the aecretary, Stmguw, whom I had Mfy author 
rised to trsasact all bnsiuess for me, and to whom I desired 
he would comnraaicate the ttAor of my grandmother's tes- 
tament This lying epistle I concluded with another Me, to 
tiie ejflfect that I would endeavour, in the event of my pre- 
sence being judjged in^pensaMe, to follow my friend at as 
short a period thereafter as I could make at all convenient. 

With this letter- in my own pocket, I stept into the post- 
ehaise, and punned my way to Klarenburg ; but the nearer 
we approached the town the more did my heart quake and 
fail within me. Not that I was at all embarrassed at the 
prospect of my assumed incognito, for that I could easily 
throw off by the plan 1 had formed, which was : To move 
about for some days in my feigned character as the secretary 
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Stni^w ; and after procoring all requisite infonnatioiiy to 
set out again ostensibly on my return home ; but to write to 
the councillor Ruderick again, intimating the non-existence 
of any such person as his acquaintance the pretended secr^ 
tary, and explaining what my motives were in assuming the 
incc^^to as I had done ; after leaving the good citizens of 
Klarenburg a fortnight or three weeks to talk over the mat* 
ter, I intended I should return again, when any culpability 
which might appear in my conduct, would, I expected, be 
easily forgiven me in my character as the rich heir. So fiir 
all was well, but the source of my anxiety was what I had 
heard about the adjutants. 

" Am I not an utter blockhead to give myself so much distress 
about them, as if they were the only women in my choice !" 
I exclaimed in strong passion, and thoroughly provoked and 
ashamed at my pusillanimity. '^ Why, is there not in the 
capital ten thousand equally or more surpassingly heautiful 
daughters of Eve awaiting the choice of a young man, who 
to an honourable employment, adds an honourable heart, and 
above andbeyondall, a deal of money? And in the smaller towns 
and the country are there not fine young women springing up 
as thick as mushrooms wherever one turns his eye, to whom a 
residence in the capital would be an attraction strong almost 
as love itself ? Certainly the fear of not getting a wife to one's 
mind is, in Germany at least, quite ridiculous ! Besides my 
good grandmother lays no farther restraint upon the perfect 
freedom of my actions than what is contained in her deda^ 
ration, that in the event of my not mairying the girl of her 
choice, the interest of fifty thousand crowns shall go to the 
]K>or : And shall I defiraud the lame, and the Mind, and the 
houseless of their little pittance to sweU my overgrown 
stores ? Never ! The sum I might thus save could never 
bring a blessing along with it I And besides all this, old peo» 
{^ are quite proverbial for their odd tastes, and Heaven on- 
ly knows what sort of choice the old lady may have made 
for her grandson. An object may appear very different to 
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the eyes of a youngs man in his twenty-eighth year, and to those 
of an old woman in her eighty-fourth ; the girl of my grand** 
mother's choice might appear to her the very ne plus ultra 
of perfection, and to me— whether justly or unjustly is not 
the question here— the least attractive of all human beings. 
And again, with the exception of some trifling love-adven- 
ture when at college, I hare reaUy never thought seriously of 
marriage at all ; and had that stupid fellow of a Recorder 
not come out with his silly story about the seven girls, it 
is highly probable the matter of matrimony would never 
once have entered into my head during my stay at Klaren- 
biirg. I am quite sure that were I to confess the truth I am 
desirous of remaining a little longer ah unfettered man ; ten 
years hence there will be time to think of changing ; and 
there will still be plenty young women to pick and choose 
a wife from.*' 

At these latter words of my soliloquy my spirits in spite 
of myself began to sink a little; for I calculated that I would 
then be thirty-eight years of age, and that were some &ir 
object then to intwine herself with my affections, 1 might 
have to encounter no small amount of dislike on her part to 
my years and appearance. I was now on the point of for- 
swearing marriage altogether; but checked myself before 
the rash resolution found expression in words. 

Amid thoughts such as these the steeples of Klarenburg 
caught my eye in the distance, and as the carriage approach- 
ed the town, I felt a stifling sensation at my heart more and 
more oppre«bg my whl menfl «.d .JLifly fhune; the 
town itself looked gloomy and repulsive though tinged with 
the setting rays of an evening-sun ; and I could not look up- 
on the walls which contained within their circuit the being 
whom my departed relative had destined for my companion 
in life without emotions indefinite indeed but of an exqui- 
sitely painful nature,— my whole frame was convulsed with 
an agitation which I vainly strove to repress. 
. ** Stop I" cried I to the postillion, while passing a very ei<^ 
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grant im, in one of die neatest TiUages I had ever beheld, at 
about haJf-oD-honr'a dii ye from Klarenbiii^if; '* I am dying of 
thirst and most get a drink here ; get ior yoniaelf whaterev 
you please — beer or wise." There were a number of nicely 
painted chairs and tables placed before the door of tiro inn, 
among which stood or sat Yarioiis groofs of comfortable* 
looking personages, which led me to suppose that thoTiUage 
formed a favourite lounging-place for the dtizens of Klarea* 
burg. Perfaiqn I should have avoided another ivnoontre i^ 
present with s Klarenborger ; but I could not remain a m»* 
meat longer in the carriage, or enter tiie town in my ptesent 
frame of mind* 

The postillion nothings lotk to SEvail himnslf of my injunc' 
tion, bestowed great praises vpoa me while speiddng to the 
ostler who brought hay for the hocses; I overh^vd the 
fellow praising my liberality to my former postUlion, and 
ttKtoUing me to the vcvy skies for the humane considerations 
which had doi^lttlesa prevailed witii me while never onoe 
urging him to increase the speed of his cattle in so sultry a 
day. He conduded his oration by driiikingH>ff a large tum- 
bler of wine to my health. 

A little in front of the green before the inn was a railing, 
against which I now observed a thick, odd^looking figure 
leaning, smoking his ^e, and listening to the harangue of 
the piostilHon. I saw him turn towards me with a smile on 
his countenance,, and I was quite sure that the peorty, who 
wereseated round a table near him, and whidil supposed were 
his family, were making me the sid^eet of their conversatioii, 
lor ever and anon they raised thor looks towards the foar-^ 
ter where I stood, and then they tnmed round and Inroke 
out into a general fitter. I was now in a most painful di> 
lenuna ; I was sure that my iaeogaito had been already seen 
through, and so aU my fine laid-plans were thus blown in 
the air before ever I had set foot on the intended scene of 
action. And yet how could this be possible I asked myBd£ 
I had never been here before, — I had not been above a few 
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montlis in the capital itself, where it was possible the tittle 
cherry-cheeked man might have met with me, — and surely 
if I had ever had the slightest acquaintance with such an 
odd punch-like figure, I never could have forgfotten it, — I 
had long resided in a distant quarter of the kingdom, my 
university studies had been completed in a foreign country, 
and between my leaving college and entering upon official 
life, 1 had been traveUing abroad, yet amid all these wander- 
ings I had never met with such a Burgundy-flushed face, and 
consequently I could not be known to the man. 

I now ordered some EJalte Schale * to be brought me, and 
sat down at a table in the open air, with my back to the lit- 
tle man and his fiunily. Before me were scattered various 
groupes of both sexes, and I now perceived that Mr San- 
der's eulogium on the ladies of Klarenburg was not greatly 
overcharged, for in truth, wherever I turned my eyes they 
encountered some very pretty, and in one or two instances, 
decidedly lovely faces, so that in a short time the place, in 
which I concluded so much elegance and beauty dwelt, lost 
the gloom and appalling aspect with which my imagination 
had invested it, and I began to think that a residence at Klar 
renburg must be absolutely pleasing to any rational young 
man, whose spirit had not been altogether soured by disap- 
pointment, or preyed upon by morbid melancholy. The ro- 
mantic situation of the little village itself contributed also to 
cheer up my mind. The enclosure in the centre was neatly 
ornamented with flowering shrubs and a variety of foreign 
plants, and seven fountains ; all the cottages were new and 
built with great taste; a little flower-plot was before every 
house, and vines and creeping plants adorned the doior-ways ; 
such of the industrious inhabitants as had finished their daily 



* A favourite refreshment in a warm day, in some parts of Ger- 
many. It consists of a tanlsard of wine or beer, with a slice of toast, 
reasoned with a little sugar and a lemon. 
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tasks in the fidids were aow^ saatAd in the open ailr before' 
their ewn deoi% tfce wenen spinning and ehattinf gaily, and 
the men sharpening^ tbeir seythes or repairing th^ difiereut 
implemente of hnriiandry. Eyevy where nothing met uy 
eye bnt comfbrt and neatness ; but I remarked that aH wore 
a piece of cnqie er a bhK^ ribboii Siwsftd th«ir hats and 
bomiets. 

"What is tiie meaning of this^" I inquired at the young 
and pretty hostess who now presented herself with the goUet 
of JSalte SchaUy and whose cap horo the general emUem of 
monming, — '^ is this the umyetsat lashkm hdre^rHire yo« all 
inmofoming?" 

** Ah, sir/' replied the hostess, easting douvA her eyes t» 
the ground ** the lady o£ the manor, Mrs MilMm, died only 
six months ago, and she was ao kind to ns^ and we were all 
so warmly attadied to her^-HMme of us told another what 
we meant tado, but on the ereningof the same day on whidi 
she die^ oTery person, in the village appeased in monming^ 
as yon now see them. Alas, we shall never have such ano- 
thtf kind unstress!" The good woman would have said 
more *-but her heart was full and choked her utterance^ 
and she returned towards the inn wiping the tears from her 
eyes. 

I rose from my seat, knving the eup untested before me, 
and leant my fbrdJuead on the railing to conceal my agitation 
from the rest of the compai^, for the sin^ife words of the 
young wonum had de^y affected me. The feeling that I 
now stood on my own grounds, and within sight of a whole 
village simultaneomly evincing their respect in so simple a 
manner for the memory of my noble-minded rdative^ power- 
fully touched me. I had never b^ore visited the spot on which 
I now stood, — and yet I felt at once as if I had lived all my 
days there, and as if all these good simple people had been 
my own relatives. I could have indulged much longer in 
this delicious melancholy, but the presence of third parties 
forbade, 
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On turning rouad towards the G<HBpMiy «n the green, I 
observed the little man's family-circle <ilo6ely engaged in 
earnest conyersatiafn ; observing my «yes watching them tiiey 
started from each other in some conteion, and I dutinotly 
heard an ^derly iady— whom I presumed to foe the mother 
of the group— exclaim : ** I could wager it it he J"*-^ We 
shall soon find tiiat ont," added the sapposed fiither «f the 
group, steeirng across the road, with ha$ ioDg Dntoh {^^ in 
his month, straight towards my poetillion. 

Kotwithstanding the selemnilrf of the feeliqgs in which I 
had so recently been indulging, I -coiiM &ot help borsting out 
in a very hearty laugh when I obserired the auz&ety of the 
busy bustling old genHeman to search out the important truth 
respecting, as I presumed, my name and niasiaB, horn the 
lad at the h(H*8es ; it was clear from tiie gestures of Ae lat* 
ter that he knew notlung at all about me,-<^«nd, alter a vacil* 
lading movement to right and left, the old gestleman wheeled 
directly m front of me, and bore down stndght vfm the ob* 
ject of his curiosify. I never b^eld « asore gDOtes^pie figure 
« than that wMch now came waddling up to sae^ his face-^ 
which together with head and hat, might have been estimat* 
ed at nearly fonr^fifths of the whole figiire*-«-bo0e a great re* 
semblance to the full moon when glowing dusky red through 
the vapcHUB of evening; his two ear»— which were of por- 
tentous length-^were joined to eadioHier by his moulh ; his 
nose was of dimensions prop<Hrtionable to the iace to which 
it belonged, but then it looked as if it had been crushed flat 
by the fall of a beer-tun upon it ; his little peering eyes were 
almort concealed from observation byhia di.to.ded cheeks, 
and overhanging •eye-brows ; and then the upper parts of this 
outrageously odd figure were enveloped in a hnge grey and 
white coat of some light summer-stufij while its legs wwe 
incased in white dimity-trowsers and Wellington boots. 

"** I beg pardon, sir," growled the little figure as it rolled 
alongside of me, — ''^but I believe you are from the capitaL" 
I bowed assent, biting my lips crudly to subdue .a rising 
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laugh, as I surveyed the comical figure of the querist in a& 
its amplitude of breadth. 

''May I make bold to ask,'* continued the droll-looking 
creature, ** whether you have met with a young gentleman 
on your road, who is posting down here from the capital, 
and is every moment expected by us ?" 

'* Noj sir," £ replied, with a somewhat stiffer bow, clearly 
perceiving that the young gentleman so anjiously expected 
was no other than my honourable self. My querist, proba^ 
bly, had made his calculation that I would interrogate him a 
little in return respecting the name and appearance of the 
young gentleman of whom he spoke ; but this I did not do 
for prudential and very obvious reasons. 

My friend, however, was not to be put off with two little 
monosyllables however direct to the point. He now pro- 
ceeded to inform me, that this was the third evening he and 
his family had taken n ride out to Herzfelde, in the hope of 
meeting with the grandson and heir of the late Mrs Milbim, 
— a gentleman in whom they all felt a very deep interest, — 
looking upon him almost as one of their own fiunily so to 
speak, on account of the great intimacy on which they had 
always lived with his worthy grandmother. '' Perhaps," 
added the hatefrd little man, enlarging his great mouth still 
farther by a hideous attempt at a smile, in which operation 
his little eyes almost sunk out of sight, — *' perhaps you are 
acquainted with our dear young friend, councillor Blum, and 
can inform me when I shall really enjoy the felicity of meet- 
ing with one whom we have all so tenderly loved, though 
yet known by name and report only to us ?" 

I now felt myself fairly caught, — ^it was impossible for me 
to deny acquaintance with the person whose proxy I was 
about to dedare myself, — I therefore frankly informed my 
querist, that 1 had the happiness to be well-acquainted with 
councillor Blum, — ^nay, the happiness to be his very 
intimate friend, and that it was in my power to say, tbat 
unless some very unforeseen accident occurred, the councillor 
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might be expected at Klarenburg in a few weeks, perliaps 
dap. 

The little fat man on receiving this infonnation made a 
movement very like a frog when about to take a leap, and 
mshing up to m»— though not without shattering his pipe 
into a hundred pieces against the railing — got hold of both 
my hands,— expressed his delight in meeting with the inti- 
mate friend of dear Mrs Milbim's dear grandson, — ^led me up 
to the group which I had rightly judged to be his own fami- 
ly, — ^pressed me to join their circle,— desired Dinah, one of 
his daughters, to attend to me, — ^waddled away to fetch my 
goblet of Kalte Schale, — introduced himself, on his return, 
as Mr Zwicker, one of the officers of excise, — ^poured out a 
torrent of words in eulogy of their dear, and ever to be la» 
mented friend, Mrs Milbim, — and finally concluded his ha^ 
rangue, by inviting me in the most pressing manner, to Hve 
with him during my stay at Elarenburg, and to consider my- 
self entirely at home in his house. 

I declined the officious little man's kindness politely but 
peremptorily, remembering the Recorder's narrative, and 
being quite satisfied in my own mind what the secret motives 
were which prompted such an overflow of kindness in the 
present instance. Mr Zwicker, however, was not to be so 
easily repulsed. ** I could never forgive myself," he screamed 
out, ** if I allowed the intimate friend of dear Mr Blum to 
lodge any where in Klarenburg except under my roof. His 
dear old grandmother — I am not ashamed to confess it, for 
when I first entered on office, I had not a penny in my poc- 
ket, and even after my promotion had, heaven knows, enough 
to do to get through with my femUy of eleven children — but 
dear Mrs Milbirn, as soon as she heard of my difficulties, sent 
my children to school at her own expense, sent my wife a 
weekly cart-load of viands from her own fi»rm, and regular^ 
ly as Christmas came round equipped the whole of my 
children in fine new dresses, and supplied them with every 
thing which they needed to cope in appearance with their 
II. X 
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sohoolfellows. She g;ot me appointed superintendent of our 
large fire-engine, and I assure you it is no sinecure of an of- 
fice, but then one hundred erowus are a very comfortable 
addlti<m to one's inocnne, and besides I get twenty more 
when my engine is first on the spot when a fire happens, — 
and fortunately of late we have had a good many fires, so 
that I now get on pretty comfortably. But poor, dear Mrs 
Milbim» we miss her sadly, she was always so kind to the 
children at Christmas; and Bemhardi|ie there was such a 
favourite of her8,-*Hshe used to ^end a ureat deal of her 
time at Mrs Milbim's house,, — and the old lady was at great 
trouUe and expense superintending her education, which I 
flatter myself will not be found to have been lost upon her, 
poor thing, by the husband whom Heaven may send her. 
Bot, my dear friend,'^ added the loquacious little man, rising 
frcotn his chair and speaking in a low voice to me, *' between 
us, I will confess to you, I have a little fiavourite scheme of 
my own with regard to my Dinah. Tell me now, just as a 
friend, are you aware whether the coundUlor is already en- 
gaged to any one ?" 

** You mean-*-^" I began, with almost apparent confu- 
sion. 

<< I mean nothing," continued he, lowering his voice into a 
scarcely audible growL ^.I would only say, that if our dear 
^end, the councillor, has not already made his election in 
the capital, or elsewhere, I could givo you the assurance 
that his dear grandmother would rejoice in the other world 
if he^ — ^now, my dear sir, you are his friend, you will see 
Dinah firequently, and have an opportunity of judging for 
yourself. I know she has many admirers, and some just on 
the eve of making, proposals, but he who gets first to the 
mill grinds his com first, and this is the reason why I have 
endeavoured to place myself in your firiend's way before he 
enters Klarenbuig. If he should once get a glance of my 
Dinah, I do not think he will ever bestow a look upon ano- 
ther young woman hereabouts ; then he must live with us. 
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W% ekim his companj, you know, oa acooimt of the debt of 
gratitade we owe deer Mrs Milhini,--eiid.Iani enre aU th^ 
town wiU be dyin^ of enry to think that we ehonld have 
caught hini for ourselveff.'' - 

The ifoetillion's information that all was ready eounded 
most grat^ially in my ears, while this iaBofiferaUe bore of «n 
esEciseman was alternately amusing^ and disgnating me with 
his gross and Tulgar selfishness and shallow eunning. Mr 
Zwicker assured me he was ready to set out with his &milf 
also ; but insisted on Bemfaardiiie aocompanying me in the 
chaise, in order to point out his house to the postillion. My 
rejection of this proposal almost threw him into a passion, 
and he began to reproadi Bemhardine for not seconding 
his proposal herself; but the poor girl could not be persuade 
ed to open her lips, and only expressed by her looks her 
wish that I would comply with her father^s request. At last, 
on my taking him aside and representing to him, that if I 
were now to occupy his house there would not be accommo- 
dation for my friend the councillor when he arriyed, the 
bore of a feUow desisted from pressing mj acceptance of his 
offer, and recommended me to take up my quarters at the 
Golden Ox, as the best inn in Sllarenburg. I observed that the 
postillion had recommended the Blue Angel, whereupon the 
exciseman grew more warm in his praise of the Golden Ox, 
abusing the landlord of the Blue Angel for a low worthless 
character, who never failed to fleece all strangers smartly 
that placed themselvef under his roof, and whose daughter 
was such an insufferable flirt as rendered it quite impossible 
for any young man aspiring to keep company with the gen- 
teel society of the place to live at the Blue AngeL 

DiMng this harangue I observed the odious creature-^ 
whom I now began to hate almost beyond endurance— cast 
several significant glances at Bemhardine, who either for 
awhile did not understand, or pretended not to know their 
meaning ; but at last when his countenance had assumed a 
quite furious expres^on, the poor girl timidly rose, and col- 

X 2 
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lected together a few plumiMi and pieces. of cake and 'sugary 
the fragments of their repast, which she deposited in her re- 
ticule, while her fiither placed himself before her to conceal 
so shabby a proceeding from the waiter. Probably the old 
fellow read the disgust I felt at witnessing this mean transao- 
.tion in my countenance; for he immediately launched out 
into an harangue in praise of Bemhardtne's economical spi- 
rit, assuring me that she therein only imitated her worthy 
patroness, Mrs Milbim, who would have rescued a half- 
burnt match from the fire rather than have wasted it unne- 
cessarily. 

Disgusted beyond measure by all that I had heard or wit- 
nessed for the last half-^our, 1 threw myself abruptly into 
.my carriage, and Bemhardine was scored out of the list of 
women one might marry. For had she possessed a thousand 
charms, with such a father-in-law, to think of marrying was 
impossible. I had already erased Charlotte, Adelaide, Pro- 
kof jefha, and Julia from the list, on the faith of what 1 had 
heard from Sander ; so here were five out of the way, and 
for the other two, my firm resolution was to make no inqui- 
ries about them. 



*' Drive on I" cried I to the postillion, with a sort of feeling 
that the sooner I reached Klarenbuig the sooner I would 
get out of a place which had altogether become unendurable 
in imagination to me. '^ Drive on, that we may see the Gol- 
den Ox in his glory before it is dark !" 

" What I Is it to the Golden Ox you want to go, sir ?" 
exclaimed the postillion in a tone of disappointment " Why 
I cannot say how a gentleman like you chooses to think; 
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but sure enough, I never diiye «uy tntveUersL to tb^/Soliden 
Ox but a few Bobemiau merchants at fair-time, whei^ I am 
driving the post>waggon^ I believe every body would stare 
at me for a fool, and one who does not Icnow his business, 
were I to drive a gentleman like you to the Golden Ox. 
The whole concern is a ruckle of old walls, and but for a do- 
zen of old fellows who meet there every evenuig to di^nk 
their bottle and have a hand at cards, the landlord of the Ox 
would have been in prison for debt long ago. But the Blue 
Angel is quite a different thing. Cpqntsai^d princes go there, 
and every thing is to be got at it which money can purchase. 
Old Weinlich knows how to manage an inn ; and thou he 
has got a daughter, — ^bot what a girl ! I knew lier when she 
was not the height of my jack-boot, but now she is tall and 
slim, and straight as a taper,-Huid there's not a niaefgiri in 
Klarenbnrg. Why« upon my honour, I have known Uiavel- 
lers go half-a-dozen miles out c^ their w^y to see old Wein- 
lich's daughter, and will you, a fine-iookiqg young gentle- 
man like you, go to the Golden Ox ?f' 

^ Well then drive to the Blue Angel !" exclaimed I, quite 
indignant at being thus made the ball of two rogues, each of 
whom I firmly believed had some selfish interest in so stre- 
nuously advocating the merits of the two rival establish- 
ments. ' 

When we turned into the street in which my postiUIon's 
fiivourite inn was situated, I immediately beheld the Blue 
Angel, standing between two large lamps, and bearing his 
own name upon a scroll in his hand ; but on stepping from 
the carriage, a real and living angel stood waiting to receive 
me with a silver candlestick in her hand, between two other 
waiters each of whom also bore a %ht She however had 
no need of a scroll with her name on it, for one glance at her 
mild blue eyes and ficesh youthful form was sufficient to in- 
form me that the picture of beauty and innocence which now 
stood before me could be no other than the fair Florentine 
whose praises had been spread abroad by so many travellers. 

X 3 
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Floimituie leoeiTed me not like a stnuiger, bat as an old 
aoquaintanoe ; she was sony I had felt it necessary to trayel 
in so warm a day, and begged to know whether it was my 
pLeasnre to join tiie suppet^tsble to which they had just sat 
down. 

Surprised at the pdished manner of the pretty giil, I offered 
her my arm, and while leading her into the dining'-room 
whispered a good many fine speeches into her ear, to which 
she listened in such a manner as convinced me she had 
heard the same things often and much better told from 
others. 

The landlord and landlady rose respedfnlly from their 
seats on my entrance, and a ghmce from Florentine directed 
the waiter to set a chair for me at her side. 

Seated beside so charming a girl, who helped me herself 
to eyery thing 1 wanted, and talked of a thousand matten 
with equal ease and elegance, while her father and mother 
attended to the rest of their guests, I soon lost all appetite, 
but blessed my good fortune, as I gazed on the beautifiil 
creature at my side, that I had not gone to the Golden Ox. 

We talked of the capital, and I was flattering myself that 
I had painted the pleasures of life there in very attractiye 
colours, but my eloquence seemed to be lost upon Floren- 
tine who spoke with raptures of a country life. I hinted 
that she might, perhaps, haye drawn her notion of rural life 
from novels only ; but she shook her lovely golden ringlets, 
and sighed as she remarked that she had spent the happiest 
days of her existence in the country. She had had, she 
said, the good fortune to have become acquainted with a 
very amiable person, Mrs Milbim— the dear girl would 
have said more, but her rising feelings stifled her voice, and 
thus I had found out the sixtii of the seven. 

After the lapse of a few moments Florentine resnmed the 
conversation, and soon spoke with such elegance and such 
affection of my dear departed grandmother, that I almost 
fbilgot, in the enthusiasm of my feelings, the part I was 
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eiiacting>, while I filled out a glads, and proposed ' the me- 
mory of Mrs Mlbim.' 

** Did you know Mrs WH " the word was checked in 

its utterance ; f<H* the thought flashed across her mind that 
the stranger now at her side might he the identical Mr Blum 
whose arrival she of course knew was hourly expected. 

** By name only," I replied with affected unconcern. ^ She 
has a grandson in the city, who is an intimate friend of 
mine." 

** You speak of Mr Blum !" said she with some surprise, 
her features revealing more than she meant they should, 
while she pressed me with inquiries regarding my friend, — 
how old he wa8,-^how he looked, — ^what character he hore, 
and various other queries to which I found it somewhat dif- 
ficult promptly to reply. 

** It is said," she remarked, with an expression which be- 
trayed to me the deep interest she felt in what might be my 
answer, — ** it is said the young gentleman wiU soon be here, 
and that he is to bring his wife along with him — ~" 

"His wife!" echoed 1, laughing; but here we were in- 
terrupted by the waiter's announcing a post-chaise, upon 
which Florentine, apparently as much disappointed as myself, 
rose and hastened out of the room* 

The girl's cunning amused me not a little ; but she had 
flattered my vanity in the course of our colloquy, and I 
amused myself during her absence with building castles in 
the air. I now clearly understood what had been Mr Zwic- 
ker's motives in so earnestly advising me not to go to the Blue 
AngeL Dinny — as he called her— was not to be thought of 
one moment longer, after beholding Florentine. But what 
had become of the Angel ? Was she receiving the new guests 
with the same sweet smiles which she bestowed upon me ? 
The thought was a very vexatious one, and I began to get 
excessively peevish. The waiter meanwhile entered with 
the dessert^ but my anxiety could brook Florentine's absence 
no longer; I rose from my seat and proceeded towards the 
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door ; fortimstely howeyer for me Floraitine made her ap- 
pearance at the instant, and after hayings ifhispered to her 
father that she had shown the two new-oomer8 — ^who ap- 
peared to be Eng^hmen — to No. 7, she sat down beside me 
at the table, and resumed the conyersation- 

** Not mairied then ! Then sorely he must be ei^^aged at 
least ; the ladies <^ the capital would neyer allow snch a 
prize to escape them !" 

Here the house-bell again rang, and we were a second 
time intermpted by the appearance of the waiter, announc- 
ing a new arrivaL But; Florentine before she left the room 
gave me such a significant look as assured me she would lie 
soon back again; fio I k^t my seat quietly for this time, only 
lamenting tbat such a pretty and intelligent girl as Floren- 
tine was, should be subjected to such a menial employment 
as receiving strangers at the bar of an inn, and asking myself 
whether it would not be an act of real charity to remove 
so innocent a mind from the contamination of such a sphere 
of life. I soon however began to wonder at the length of 
time she staid away ; my impatience became almost visible, 
and it was with difficulty I refrained frt>m again rising and 
proceeding in search of her. She must be removed from this 
place, I thought to myself; to leave such a girl in the hands 
of such imprudent and mercenary parents was an outrageous 
inhumanity ; not an hour longer ought she to remain in her 
present situation. Once already h^ I approached the door 
while forming a thousand schemes for Florentine's delive- 
rance, but had possessed sufficient command of myself to 
turn back again, — ^the door now opened, and Florentine 
entered leaning— oh sight insupportable !— on the arm of a 
major of hussars. I was ready to die with vexation when 
she sat down beside me and ordered a chair on her other side 
for the major, with whom she continued laughing and chat- 
ting in the easiest manner imaginable, without paying any 
more attention to me than if I had not been in the room. I 
was about to erase her fr^m the list of seven ; and yet I felt 
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my heart torn by Fl<H*entine*s behaviour. She seemed to 
have met with an old and very familiar acquaintance ; for 
they spoke of the hist ball which they had both been at in a 
neighbouring watering-place, — and he called her the queen 
of the day, and reproached her for haying only danced three 
times with him ; adding, that a duel had nearly been fought 
about her, and that all ;the girls in the company had ahnost 
died of vexation at witnessing the homage which was paid 
to her surpassing charms. 

All this flattery the girl seemed to drink in greedily ; 1 
could no longer endure the sight, but rose to retire to my 
room. As I walked towards the door, my eye rested once 
more upon Florentine, and her beauty seemed to encrease 
upon my ardent gaze. 

^ I understand from my daughter," said the host, now ad- 
dressing me, and rising from table with all the company, 
'^ that you are a friend of Mr Blum's. We hope to see him 
here soon; and would have great pleasure in receiving the 
gentleman into our house. His grandmother was a good 
friend of ours; pray write to him that the best room in the 
house, — ^No. 3, my own daughter's at present — ^is at his ser- 

* IS 

vice. 

I was so much out of temper with Florentine's behaviour 
that I could not help shedding a tittle of my spleen on the 
occasion. I told him that I had come to his house on the 
express recommendation of my fnend Blum, who must have 
heard a good deal about it ; but that nevertheless I was glad 
he had not come in person to-day. 

** Glad that he has not come to-day !" repeated the host of 
the Blue Angel, with some astonishment, and beginning to 
suspect that all was not right from the tone in which I had 
spoken : ** What has happened, sir ? MTiat do you mean by 
these words ?" 

" I mean, sir," said I, '* that his expectations may &11 short 
on Miss Florentme's side at least." 

At these words mine host looked utteriy astonished. 
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« For instanee, sir," I odatiiiued, ^ I am quite sure my 
friend would have.been yery highly dissatisiied at seeing Miss 
Florentine employed in receiving all the strangers who ar* 
rive at the Blue Angel. He has very strict ideaa on this 
sttl^ectj'^perhaps too much so, hut at all events, he would 
consider it quite improper to employ a young lady in such a 
manner," 

<' He is perhiq»B very right, sir," replied mine host. '' His 
grandmother thought so too ; and I had great difficulty in 
satisfying the old lady about it" 

« Indeed !" 

^ Yes, yes," continued the host of the Blue Angel, ^ it is 
all well enough for people like you and Mrs Milbim, who 
have plenty money, and are independent of the world, to rail 
against us poor folks for want of prudence ; but confess now, 
sir, were you not very weU-pleased when a pretty girl bade 
you welcome to the Blue AngeL" 

^ Displeased I Certainly not, sir; it is all very well in it- 
self, very agreeable I grant you, — ^but then, sir,— ■^" 

** Every thing depends on first impressions in our line of 
business," interrupted mine host» taking the word out of my 
mouth. " When a stranger gentleman comes to an inn, and 
finds nobody at aU caring for him, or perhaps every body 
looking cross, why look you now, would he not rather seek 
his lodgings in the poorest tavern in the village so that he 
might meet with something Uke a smiling welcome ? As 
long as my wife was young and pretty, she used to receive 
the company ; but my daughter must now fiU her shoes in 
that." 

^ But perhaps," said I,« quite jHrovoked at such mercenary 
reasoning, — ^ perhaps, her future husband might not altoge- 
ther approve of your system ?" 

^ When Florentine has got a husband," said the father, 
with an air which almost convinced me I was in his eye for 
a son-in-law at the moment^ ^ she may do as her husband 
pleases ; but till then she must obey me." 
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" Very well," replied 1 with an air of great disconteot, 
and walking towards the door. On turning round, before 
quitting the apartment, I perceived Florentine still seated at 
table with several of the younger part of the oompany round 
her who were drinking Cardinal.* *' Oh, if the girl were n^ 
so provokingly pretty !" sighed I to myself, as I followed 
Lewis^ one of the most active of the waters, to my room up 
stairs. 

'^ This is a fine house," began I to Lewis, wishing to en- 
gage the fellow in conversation, with the design of pumping 
something out of him. " There must be twenty nKNms at 
least on each side of this passage." 

''Twenty I" rejoined Lewis, with a triumphant air, ^la^ 
sir, there are thirty-six ! And one needs good legs I assure 
you, sir, to attend to them all through the day ; before even- 
ing one is quite knocked up." 

'' Thirty-fiix rooms !" I reechoed, as if I had never heard 
<^ an inn with such extensive accommodation. *^ And are aQ 
these rooms for strangers ?"• 

''Every one of them," answered the indefatigable Lewis, 
" except No. 1, where master and his wife sleep, and No. 2, 
which is Miss Florentine's apartment." 

" And No. 3 — " I began, anxiously expecting to hear that it 
was reserved for Mr Blum. 

" No. 3, is presently occupied by the major of hussars, 
who came late yestei^y etening," replied the fellow, open- 
ii|g the door of the;nM>tn immediately opposite to it, on the 
other side of the lobby. 

I now paced'(iVimd down iny room quite out of temper. 
I h^d i^ever been so much struck by any girl's appearance as 
by Florentine's; and now to witness her insufferable giddi- 
j^ess, her want of female dignity, her imprudence I And then 



* A very pleasant beverage made of hock, bitter oranges, and 
•agar. 
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that fellow of a father,— he surely was tiie cause of it all ; 
bat Florentine must have been spoiled for all good already, 
it was needless to think more of the matter. Here I heard 
the sound of a hght foot in the stair, and opening my door 
perceived that it was Florentine herself, who obserring me, 
called out with her melodious voice, '* Gtood night!" 

^ Good night!" Alas /knew how little I could anticipate 
an easy repose ! And yet-— what fools men are — ^two gentle 
silver-like tones had almost rephiced Florentine in my esteem 
and love I 1 fancied there was something peculiar in the tone 
with which she had bid me good night ; it was obvious she 
could not have been wholly engrossed with her flirtations 
with the young men, or she would not have observed that I 
left the room without bidding good night to the company ; 
the girl on the whole must be better than I had been about 
rashly to conclude. At this moment I thought I heard her 
door open again ; my curiosity was excited, and without 
knowing exactly what I should do, I stept gently into the 
lobby ; the lamp was extinguished, but I fiincied I heard a 
whispering in No. 2, or 3. It occurred to me that there 
might be a communication between these apartments, and I 
felt myself irresistibly tempted to steal forward and endea- 
vour to overhear what was passing. I was not mistaken ; 
the major spoke aloud, Florentine in a low voice. ^ My 
love," I heard the hussar say, *' my only happiness, how 1 
longed to be with you I But as for that rogue of a fellow 
Blum, I will break his neck ; he shall never enter this apart- 
ment !" 

J was about to give way to the passion which now wrought 
within me, and was extending my hand towards the door of 
No. 3^ when my better reason prevailed, and I checked so 
imprudent a betrayal of my folly, by asking myself what 
right I had to interfere betwixt the two. My next feelings 
were almost of a grateful kind for having escaped the snare 
into which it appeared the major had been betrayed,— Flo- 
rentine was no better than she should be, that was evident, 
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— and the major was a fool or worse for hoLdUbf anj inteiv 
fWHirse with her. Ooonpied with siioh refleotions, I reached 
my room, where I begun bitterly to npbniid myself for not 
having foUowed the advice of my friend, Zwidcer, and gone 
to the Golden Ox, where— even though it might be amongst 
Bohemian merchants — I would at least have enjoyed more 
peace of mind than here ; the postiUion too Was a ro^riie, and 
yet perhaps he saved me from fotnre misery by phicing me 
in circumstances in which I obtained a fnll insight into Ho* 
rsntine's character. I now threw myself upon my bed, b«t 
—such Weak-headed fods are men — ^tike lovely Florentine 
still stood before me in my dreams. I remember to have been, 
dreaming that celestial mnsic fknted an>and me, when Lewis, 
the waiter, entered my chamber, and dispelled the illusion 
by informing me, that the regiment whidi had been lying in 
garrison had just passed widi its band, and that it was ten 
o^dock, and time for breakfast ; he also presented me with 
a note, for which, he sud, an answer had already been twice 
called for. 

I hastily snatched the billet, and found it was from Mrs 
General Waldmark, my grandmother's intimate friend. Its 
purport was, that having casually learned from Mr Zwicker, 
^t an intimate friend of 1^ Blum's had arrived at Klaren- 
burg, she requested the pleasure of a call from me as soon as 
possible. 



On stepping out into the street with the intention of waiting 
upon Mrs Waldmark, the first sight which met my eyes 
was Mr Weinlieh, the host of the Blue Angel, with his wife 
and two ladies in an open carriage, and Florentine with the 

II. Y 
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cursed major in a gig, going, as Lewis informed me, to' take, 
a drive in the country.—-'* Good morning !" cried the minx 
to me, with one of her bewitching smiles, as her gallant 
flourished his whip aloft, and the vehicles flew past, leaving 
me gazing after them in perfect rage. 

" Well, well, women are still women, I perceive !" was the 
sage apothegm which hung upon my lips as I entered Mrs 
Waldmark's house in miserable humour. 

The house seemed a palace, — ^the staircases were adorned 
with vases of flowers, — ^magnificence and taste shone conspip 
cuous wherever I turned my eyes,— and over the whole es- 
tablishment a soothing silence and repose seemed to rest 
An old valet de chambre received my name, and I heard him 
pass through a series of rooms before he announced it to his 
mistress. I had thus time to regain my self-possession, and 
to except my grandmother's intimate friend firom the sweep- 
ing censure I had just been passing on the sex. I then turned 
my thoughts upon Florentine, and was beginning to question 
the soundness of my judgment upon her, when an elegantly, 
dressed maid made her appearance and invited me to enter 
a boudoir where she said her mistress would instantly join 
me. 

The walls of this room were covered with fiunily-pictures. 
What a modesty breathed in the features of the females, — 
all gravity, — all retirement, — all dignity, — ^truly the women of 
the present day, I could not help thinking to myself, were a 
degenerate race, when I gazed upon the staid beauties which 
hung around me I These were women, thought I, who de- 
served man's love, — ^they led a life of virtuous retirement,— 
and never sufiered themselves to be driven about in gigs by 
majors ! What modesty, and yet what conscious dignity sat 
on the brow of that beauty in the apple-green gown ! What 
a lovely and yet what a chaste countenance was hers of the 
white flowered neglige^ [ How sweet, and yet how awfully 
prudent and wise was yonder mother of a family in her mag- 
nificent lace gown I What a mild angelic countenance did 
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that young beaaty — ** Heayens I" I ezdaimed, recognising in 
the object of my admiration my own mother, as she must 
hare appeared in the prime of youth. The frame of the be- 
loved portrait was adorned with fresh sprigs of Forget me 
Not, and that brilliant species of everlasting Amaranth which 
our Gallic neighbours apUy enough designate by the splendid 
name Immortelles. The picture itself appeared to be smiling 
down upon me with an expression of mingled love and me- 
lancholy. Overcome by my emotion I stood before it with 
my hands crossed upon my breast, while tears flowed down 
my cheeks : *^ My mother, my dear, my beloved mother !" I 
exclaimed in a stifled voice, as I gazed intensely upon her 
imaged form, and a crowd of early associations rushed upon 
my mind. 

At this moment a door opened, and I turned quickly 
round to wipe the tears from my eyes and conceal my emo- 
tion. But Mrs Waldmark was already in the room, and had 
begun to excuse her delay, when suddenly checking herself, 
and looking upon me with a scrutinizing but smiling counte- 
nance, she exclaimed : *^ Nay, Robert, you do not mean to 
jest with me ! My dear Robert, I welcome you a thousand 
times ! Here, before this picture, it is impossible for you to 
retain your disguise. The features are the same, and it seems 
to me as if my own dear Joanna now stood in living form 
before me." 

It was impossible for me to affect concealment any longer ; 
I durst not trifle with the dearest friend of my beloved mo- 
ther. I seized her hand to raise it to my lips, when overcome 
by her feelings she pressed me with maternal affection to her 
bosom, and raising her eyes bathed in tears to the lovely 
liicture, exclaimed: ^Joanna, dear Joanna, oh could you 
now witness us ! May thy maternal blessings descend from 
thine abode of peace upon thy son ! Oh why should death 
have so early torn thee from this joy ! Yes,'' she continued, 
turning her eyes again upon me, " 'tis her very self, — every 
feature is my own Joanna's; and sons who so much resem- 
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ble their motiien are sM to be of getAe ^&spodikn», and to 
have gpood Ibrtime in the world.*' 

Our conversation gradoally tamed npfoa ^be ol^ectB of my 
Tint At fint she disapproved of my inco^to, tNit o^ viy 
informing her of what had fallen from Sander at l^ehm^ani 
of all the schemes which were Uiid to enfe«p me, she excused 
my artifice, and I, more occupied with the choice my good 
grandmother might have made for me, l^n with the whd« 
inheritance, presently turned ^e conversation to the sealed 
paper. Mrs Waldmark started when I first mentioned lius 
document, and compUdned of the imprudent dispositioaB of 
certain people who could not even keep secrets c<Hifided to 
them in their professional diaracter. *^ But," continued rile, 
perceiving that I was inclined to attach particular imp<Mtance 
to the subject, ^' be not at all restrained in your own free 
choice. I cannot say with certainty whom your grandmother 
may have fixed upon, but this 1 can assure you, that she 
gave no express injunctions on the subject ; she knew tiie 
human heart too well for that, and you are still ftee to choose 
whom you like best. As for the interest of the fifty thou- 
sand crowns it is too trifling a matter to be put in competition 
for a moment with your own choice in the matter of matri- 
mony." 

** It is certainly not my intention," said I, ^ to pay any 
consideration to the fifty thousand crowns, even though I 
should be quite satisfied with my gitrndmother^s choice* I 
will not deprive the poor of her bene&ction ; but I am de- 
sirous, if possible, to fulfil her vnU to the utmost, seeing that 
it is to her I owe my whole fortune." 

'^ It was not her intention to lay the least restraint npon 
you," replied Mrs Waldmark ; *< and I cannot tell you how 
greatiy I am dissatisfied i^ith that stupid fellow Sander. 
The whole matter was to have been kept a profound secret 
till after your betrothal ; but as the matter has got abroad, 
and it is most probable your grandmother had some young 
lady belonging to this town in her eye, you must get ao- 
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qiiainted with them aU. I will give a ball, and invite the 
whole circle of your g^randmother^s acquaintances. And now 
when 1 think of it I am glad you have come inoongnito, 
otherwise we should have been tormented with schemes up- 
on you. Well, in a week then, and by the bye it will just 
be your birth-day, 1 shall introduce you to the fair citizens 
of Klarenbnrg. There are several of them certainly who may 
make an impression on you; but do not give way to the 
feeling that you must make your election from among them. 
If your heart is not fairly captivated, return quietly home to 
the capital ; just act as if you were totally unconscious of 
the matter of the sealed papw, and in doing so you may be 
sore that you are exactly fulfilling your grandmother's in- 
tentions." 

The prospect of the ball did not lessen my anxiety. To 
have had an opportunity of reviewing the fair faces of Kla^ 
renburg by myself would have been excellent sport; but 
now I was to be under the eve of Mrs Waldmark, who, of 
course, would observe me so narrowly that I would not be 
able to act with any degree of freedom or ease of manners. 
However I spent the whole of the day with the good old 
lady, whose conversation was highly interesting to me. 

On my return to the Blue Angel, Lewis told me that his 
master and party had not yet come home, and expressed 
some apprehension lest they should be overtaken by a storm 
which now seemed approaching. The loquacious waiter soon 
put me in possession of a great deal of information regarding 
his master and &mily ; he informed me that Mr Weinlich 
possessed a small country-house, whither he frequently retired , 
with a few particular friends, and spent a few hours very 
gaily, — ^news which, by the way, did not greatly contribute 
to moUify my resentment On passing No. 2, and 3, in com- 
pany with Lewis, the idea occurred to me that I ought to 
play a trick on my military rival, and accordingly I told him 
that 1 understood No. 3, was set apart for Mr Blum, and 
that I had ju&t heard that my friend was to reach the Blue 
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Aii|;el tliftt eveAiof. I thetvfora eztieoled lufl room would 
be got ready. 

Lewis had heard his master pr^^pose the arrangement) and 
therefore had little to say on the present occasioa. However, 
he opened the door and desired me to look in and obserT« 
how gloomy it was, the windows opening only into the yanL 
I entered with a feeling of anxiaty» ejEpecting to observe a 
oommunication with No. 2 ; but I breathed more fire^y on 
perceiving that though there really was a door between the 
two rooms, yet the entrance from No. 3, was ocnnpletely 
bloeked up by a large press. However, jealousy is a dreadiiii 
passion, and will rest satisfied with nothing short of maths- 
matical demonstration of the falsehood of what it has once 
believed or suspected to be true ; the press, thought J, might 
easily have been lifted to the place which it now occupies in 
the morning; but when I tried to move it, I found that the 
strength <^ two men could not lift it. ^ Very good," said I, 
pretending to be inspecting the arrangements of the room 
with a view to my friend's comfort ; ^ that press |s very 
well planed, for it prevents the conversation being oyerheard 
in the adjoining room." 

** O, sir," replied Lewis, ^ there is little danger of that, for 
there is just such another wardrobe in Miss Horantine's 
room ; and you may speak as loud as you please, you never 
could be heard in the next room. But," he added, with some 
embarrassment, ^ I know not how the nuyor will like to be 
put out of his room this very evening." 

" It cannot be helped, however," replied I, widi no small 
malignity of feeling. ^ I will pay for the room from this very 
day whether Mr Blum comes or not ; but I know he is very 
particular, and if he should not get the very room which I 
mentioned in my letter to him, he is off, — and that would be 
no small thing out of your way, Lewis, for he has plenty 
money, and will be here, at least, once in the year, and is 
very liberal to the servants." 

"Why, in that case," replied the disinto'ested Lewis^ 
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^ we must try to g^ the matter Buuie out some way or 
other ; bat I am sure that theaiajor's lady won't he pleased." 

''The major's hdyT I exclaimed* ''What then, is the 
mi^or a manied mau ?" 

** To he sure is he !" rejoined Lewis. " His wife has been 
Uving here with her sister since Easter, for the benefit of 
medical advice; and the majcHr yisits her every fortnight. 
But she is a great deal better now, and is to go away with 
him in a few days. Did yon not observe her this morning y 
8he was in the first carriage with her sister." 

I conld now have whipped myself for a jealons fool and 
blockhead. It was with his own wife that I had heard the 
miyor conversing the previous evening, and Florentine's ho- 
nour was still unimpeachable ! I now told I^ewis that after 
considering the matter, I was sure my ^end would not be 
willing to occasion the major or his lady any uneasiness, and 
that the pn^iNMed alteration might be dispensed with for a 
night or two at least. 

At this moment the two carriages returned from the coun- 
try, and jFlorentine appeared seated now with her mother 
and the other ladies. She reproached me gently for not 
having joined the party, and altogether bore herself so mo- 
destly and yet so witchingly towards me that I was more 
de^y in love with her than ever I 

Fatigued by the heat of her journey, Florentine did not 
^»pear at the supper-table, and I retired to my own room at 
an early hour, in a much more comfortable state of mind 
than on the preceding evening. 



1 HAD not slept long before I was awakened by atremandous 
thunder-storm, and as I lay listening to the terrific peals 
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which nliled after each other in quick suocessioii, I heard 
the horns of the watchmen give the fire-signal, which was 
instantly answered from every steeple in the town, and the 
drums of the garrison. ** Where is tlie fire ?" cried 1, spring-* 
ing to the window and throwing open the sash,-H9ome peo- 
ple hurried past without noticing me, others called up they 
did not know. At last a large engine came thundering' down 
the street, surrounded hy several men with torches in their 
hands, and I perceived my little thick finend Zwicker parched 
upon the top of it with a directing-pipe in his left hand, and 
a torch in his right He was attired in a nighlrgown of laige 
flowered print, with a round white hat on his head, and as 
the machine rolled on he kept incessantly bawling out to the 
crowd to follow him, as I understood, to Herzfelde,my own 
pretty little village. 

I was dressed in a few minutes, and rushing down stairs 
flung myself upon one of my landlord's horses and gallopped 
off at full speed after the engine. Unfortunately Zwicker 
was right. I beheld Herzfelde, the prettiest village in the 
whole country, one mass of fiUmes ! But what a spectacle ! 
The first dawn of morning rimmed the horizon in the back- 
ground, — ^tfae heavy thunderclouds stood in conglomerated 
masses on the opposite horizon, — ^the lightning still flashed 
out in the distance, — a few straggling stars here and there 
shed a faint twinkle through the fleeting clouds, — ^before us 
the flames rolled and roared incessantly, drowning the noise 
of the engines themselves, — all this, with the shrieks of the 
villagers as they beheld their property perishing in the de- 
vouring element, formed a scene of an awfiil and impressive 
kind, especially when contrasted with the serenity and hap- 
piness which I had so lately witnessed there. 

In a few hours the dreadful element was overcome, but 
not before it had consumed twenty-three cottages, and the 
beautiful little inn which I had so much admired. It was 
now time, I thought, to quit my incognito; I resolved to 
assemble the poor people who had lost dl their property by 
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the fire, amd to annouiiee to them that I was the heir of the 
kte Mrs Mtlhirii, and now their landlord, and that I was re- 
solved to do ev^ thin^ in iny power to mitigate their dis- 
tress. Fall of this idea I stept forward to the centre of the 
village; hut a sight there met my eyes which completely 
engrossed my attention. It was one of the loveliest female 
forms I had ever heheld, with a coont^iance of aogdi€ beau* 
ty and purity, engaged in distributing bread,, wine and 
dothes among the unfortunate sufferers, who crowded around 
her and invoked heaven's blessings on the head of their be<- 
nefkctress. I heard this lovely being address words of com- 
fort and encouragement to the weeping fiunilies; she said 
that she was only f alfilling the common duty of humanity to 
them; that her &ther would send them further supplies; 
** and in a short time," she added, ^ your new master will be 
here, and report says that he inherits not only Mrs Milbim's 
estates, but her largeness of heart and bountiful feelings. My 
father wiU speak to him for you; and if he is what he is re- 
presented to be, you may depend on his sympathy and assis- 
tance. Therefore, be comforted, and place your trust in 
Providence, whose help is ever nearest when we most need 
it." 

^ Who is that ?" I inquired with great eagerness at the 
nearest bynrtander, all my feelijqgs having been excited by 
the united beauty and simplicity of the girL The person to 
whom I addressed myself did not know her, but it aj^eared 
that he too had been touched by the girl's demeanour and 
words, for he drew his purse out of his pocket and proceed- 
ed to disteibvte its contents among the peasantry. The girl 
henielf turned round and was moving away, after having ex- 
hausted all her stores, provisions, and money upon the suf- 
ferers : her beautilnl eyes filled with tears, because, as I sup- 
posed, she had no more relief at hand for those whose wants 
were not yet supplied. 

^ I now pressed through the <»rowd and placed a purse full 
of gold in the hands of the benevolent angel. I wished to 
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have addressed a few words to her, hut when she turned up- 
on me her lovely eyes, and looked with astonishment into 
my face, I could only stand mute before her. 

<* Who is she ?*' I again eagerly inquired at an old woman 
who stood near me. 

^ That young lady, dear sir, is the daughter of the Inspec- 
tor of Forests, Miss Joanna." 

Joanna was again actively engaged distributing the fresh 
bounty which I had placed in her hands, when a youngs wo- 
man, in whom I immediately recognised the mistress of the 
inn, who had brought me the cup of haite sckaley burst 
through the crowd, calling on them for the love of heaven to 
save her child. 

It appeared that in the first moments of alarm and con- 
fusion, her husband had left the house, and, as she for a time 
supposed, had taken his little daughter, who lay asleep in her 
cradle, with him ; she had afterwards been told that her sis- 
ter had carried away the child to her father's house in Kla- 
renbui^ ; but on going thither she indeed found her sister 
who had saved a good many articles of the furniture, but 
who knew nothing about the child. Distracted at this in- 
telligence, the poor woman had hastened back to the village, 
and had been with difficulty prevented from throwing her- 
self into the burning ruins in search of her child. Her 
frantic screams and agony were heart-rending as she em- 
braced Joanna's feet, and implored her to use her influence in 
prevailing with some of the by-standers to attempt the 
rescue of her infant. ''Who will try to save the child?" 
exclaimed Joanna, holding up the remainder of the gold in 
my purse, her beautiful eyes filled with tears. Twenty, 
thirty rushed forward ; but none had the courage to plunge 
through the thick smoke and flames. Three times the un- 
fortunate mother made the attempt, and thrice she was 
compelled to return with her clothes on fire. Meanwhile I 
had directed the engine-men to keep playing upon one spot, 
and I now crept through an' opening myself, amid the tor- 
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rents of water, till I reached the spot which the poor woman 
described as likely to contain her infant, dead or alive. I 
had no sooner entered the apartment than I beheld a cradle 
standing untouched, as if preserved by a special interference 
of providence, amid burning embers, and within it lay the 
little sleeper all unconscious of the horrible &te which 
threatened it. I snatched up the infant in my arms, and 
bore it safely out from the centre of the smoking pile, amid 
the shouts of the spectators. Joanna received it from my 
arms, and placed it in the embraces of its mother. 

I now threw myself on my horse, having been drenched 
by the engines, and hastened home. Far more praise had 
been bestowed upon my exploit that it deserved, for I could 
not conceal the truth from myself, that the desire of winning 
Joanna's esteem had a far greater share in exciting me to the 
action I had just performed, than any purer feeling. So de- 
ceitful are the foundations on which many a temple to Vir- 
tue is reared I Joanna had not exchanged a single word with 
me, but the look of heavenly rapture with which she recit- 
ed the child from my arms, spoke far more forcibly than any 
words the anxiety she had felt on witnessing me rush into 
the flames, and her happiness at seeing me return uninjured 
with my precious charge. 

In the afternoon I received a note from Mr Wilmar, the 
Inspector of Forests at Blumenwalde. After an introduc- 
tion in which he gave great praise to my seemingly virtuous 
and heroic action, and apologised for being prevented by an 
attack of the gout from waiting on me to express personally 
his thanks and those of his daughter, he begged the honour of 
seeing me, if possible, that very evening, understanding that 
I was a friend of Mr Blum, and wishing to consult with me 
about the best means of procuring aid and shelter for the 
unhappy villagers who had lost their houses, that 1 might 
write to my friend about the matter. 
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I HAD often in the ^eanis of poets fonnd the image of that 
domestic purity and bliss for which I longed, but nerer had 
I seen my: ideid realized till I visited Bfaunenwalde. I was 
reeei^ed like an old friend. Joanna had probably already 
snoeeeded in placing me very high in her father's regards, 
his weleome was so cordial; and he spoke of the distresses 
of the poor people with so mueh feeling that the old maa 
instantly won my heart. We talked of the probable aid which 
must- be given the unhappy cottagen at Herxfelde, and 
Joanna's whole countenance lightened up when I declared 
that I had Mr Blum's fiill authority to settle every matter 
in which he was interested, and that I should only anticipate 
his intention by instantly rebuilding the houses, and assisting 
the villagers by such loans as they needed. 

** Yon see, papa," cried Joanna trimnphaatly, '^ I was not 
mistaken in the opinion I had formed of Mr Blum ; he is just 
what I expected he would be I" 

^ And what did you expect him to be ?" inquired I with a 
snile^ hoping to hear a favourable opinion of myself &11 
from her coral Ups. 

The girl replied that '' Mrs Milbim had alwajrs spoken with 
aldud a£ pride of her grandson, and of his generous disposi* 
tion. And then," she added, while a deep blush suffused her 
beautiful countenance, *' 1 tiiink he must be good, being your 
friend." 

We walked into the garden, the old gentleman remaining 
within doors in consequence of his gout Joanna now told 
me that she had lost her mother in early life, and gave me aa 
account of the many happy days which she had spent with 
my grandmother, so that I instantly recognised in her the 
seventh adjutant, and almost exclaimed aloud in the joy of 
my heart, " It must be she my grandmother meant !" It was 
my first intention to return to Klarenburg that evening ; but 
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t wm «o kindly entreated by the fiitibier and daughter to re- 
main all night that I could not resist 4lieir invitatioa. I spent 
the following and two other days at Blnmenwalde. The 
mornings were oooupied at Henfeldo with die surveyors and 
^lans fbr the new cottag<es,-^he ^rieniqgs in walking, »«<- 
sic, and conversation, during which Joanna established her 
exdiumve empire in my iHTeast 

On the evening before my departure she seemed to me— «o 
wan are men — in a melandioly mood. She said die had 
hoped I woiedd have etaad longer, and her &ther would miss me 
Tery much. When I assured her I hoped to return again very 
fiooB, she i»hook her head doubtfully, remaiking that in the 
gay 1^ of the capital I woold «oon forget my pronnse, and 
as fbe «poke Mms she turned away from me, and it seemed 
to me that a tear shone in her dark blue eye. Emraptured 
at ^e discovery I confess^ to her the leeiings ef my heart 
with all llie eloqaence wfaieh the inspiration of love could 
prompt; but what words 4X>tdd express my hap^aess when 
the lovely Joaima smik trembling in my arms, and ceiifirm- 
ed my fondeert; hopes %y a 4sile&ce more eloquent fiir than 
words. 

Unable any longer to restrain my feelings I wont to her 
Mber, and discovered to him my whole heart I surprised 
han by tiie declaration, that I was not, as I had pretended,a 
friend of Mr Blum's, but Mrs MHhim's nephew himself; hot 
I b^ged Mm to keep the secret £pom his daughter, as I had 
^Mrmed a plan for agreeably surprising her. 

Joanna here entered the room, and to change the oenver^ 
satioB, her ^ther mquired what she had done with her litde 
jelrel-box, «aykig that he had been looking for it in order to 
ascertain whether a broken chain had been mended, suppos* 
ing that she would require some ornaments for to-morrow's 
Ml. 

Joamm tried to hide the embarrassment which this qnes* 
tion occasioned her, by saying she did not mean to put on 
any of these ornaments, as thsf w^ere not very fwshioMablci, 
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though Tory dear to her as remembrances of her mother and 
Mrs Milbim. ** Old Isaac told me a different story," said the 
father with a filtering voice, as he laid his hand affectionate- 
ly on the fair ringlets of his child; 'Mt is he who has got 
the jewels which you exchanged for tears of joy and grati- 
tude." 

^ Father — " interrupted Joanna, seeming to wish to hide 
from me the knowledge of what she had done. 

It may easily be imagined that I got the jewels back that 
very evening, which I sent along with some strings of pearls 
and corals, and a comb set with seven brilliants — ^to keep to 
the number so highly venerated by my grandmother — ^with 
a choice of elegant ball-dresses to Blumenwalde, adding that 
I would myself come in the evening with a carriage to con- 
vey my lovely bride to the balL 

I then hastened to Mrs Waldmark, to whom I wished to 
communicate my secret, but I found the worthy lady so busy 
with arrangements for the evening's fete, that I could not 
gain her ear one moment. However, 1 communicated my 
secret to the old honest valet de chambre, whom I briefly in- 
structed in his part. 

The day lingered, but the hour of assembly arrived at last, 
and when I entered the ball-room, with the lovely Joanna 
leaning on my arm, who truly looked in her ornaments the 
queen of the ball, the honest valet called aloud : *^ Mr Blum 
and his bride. Miss Joanna Wilmar," while the orchestra 
struck up a merry air, and the whole company stood mute 
with astonishment, gazing on the beautiful creature at my side, 
who herself overwhelmed by so unexpected a disclosure of 
the whole secret, sunk almost fiunting into the arms of her 
friend Mrs Waldmark. 

^ Robert,*' exclaimed the worthy matron, with joyful emo- 
tion, ** how happy your choice makes me I This evening is 
one of the happiest of my life I" She wotild have said more, 
but Joanna was now surrounded by a circle of congratulating 
friends, and among those who crowded around me was the 
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little exciBemaii, who amidst his good wishes, told me in 
confidence that he had at first intended Dinny for me, but 
seeing Ihad &llenin love elsewhere, he had that very moment 
promised the girl to another." ^ Mr Wachtel," he added, " is 
a rich fish, and has been paying his addresses to the girl for 
more than a twelvemonth. I must call him to make you 
good friends with each other as you are now both in the same 
situation." The interview with Mr Wachtel over, I was 
called by Florentine to another part of the room, and intro' 
duced by her to her bridegroom, one of the young gentlemen 
I had seen at table with her in the inn, on the evening of 
my arrival at Klarenburg. In less than another quarter of 
an hour it was discovered that the four remaining adjur 
tants were nothing behind their fellows in the afiair of be- 
trothal 

The first moments of surprise into which we were all 
^irown by the unexpected denouements over, Mrs Waldmark 
desired me to follow her into another room, where she in- 
troduced me to two gentlemen, one of whom was the execu- 
tor of my grandmother's vHilL the other the director of the 
establishment for the poor. 

^ It may be wrong, perhaps, Robert," said Mrs Waldmark, 
" to disturb you in a moment of pleasure, but yott are aware 
of the existence of your grandmother's sealed packet, and 
the moment for opening it has arrived, as you have announced 
your betrothaL K^re are the two witnesses, so let us pro- 
ceed to examine the document." 

The moment was not very pleasing to me. Not that I 
cared for the fate of the fifty thousand crowns, having made 
my choice and won Joanna,— «but I would rather have been 
relieved that evening from all concern about business ; how- 
ever my mother's fiiend wished it and that was enough. 

The packet was now produced and opened, after every 
one had satisfied himself that the seals were entire. The 
signature was next verified, and the contents read, which 
ran thus : 

z2 
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<* The fifty thotttand oroimt g i€ ?n ti cr n ed in Artkie 65tli of 
my testament, arid now depbsilei at t!ie Bank e9 'Slum- 
hvxgy are ta be disposed of by my gprandsoo, Robert, ia 
benevolent purposes. But if be sii<kild happen to map 
ry the penon amongf my ac^oamtances to whom I ham 
ah^eady in my own thoughts wished to see him marrief I 
as Ae is the prettiest, the gentlest, the most pious, aii^ 
the best informed young lady I know, I declare it at 
my wish and intention^ that he ^d his wife shall lif^ 
rent the said sum of fifty thousand crowns deposited as 
aforesaid. The yoiing lady now in my yiew as a fittiog 
wife for my grandson is called Joanna; she resembles 
my late beI6v<Bd' daughter, and is the only child of 1 
Mr Wihnay, Inspector of Forests at Blumenwalde. 
It is my belief that these two young people are destined 
for each other; and that they will live many happy 
years together, and see glad days upon earth, for they 
are both dutiful children, and are compassionate to- 
wards the poor and the afllicted; and it is in this belief 
that I place the means in their hands of gratifying 
their benevolent feelings. The good seed they shall 
sow will be more grateful to me hereafter than a 
monument of marble, which I hereby most earnestly 
decline.'* 

** So she has chosen Joanna for me !"^«xclaimed I joyfU* 
ly, and hastened back to the ball-room to call Joanna and 
her father to share my joy. When I had explained the 
matter to my bride, she said with deep emotion : '^ The 
last of my wishes is now fulfilled, in my knowledge that our 
union is attended by the blessing of her to whom we both 
owe so much. As for the money, Robert, I hope you will 
grant my first request, and dispose of a part of the interest 
in behalf of the sufibrers at Herzfelde to whose misfortune it 
18 that I owe the happiness of belonging to you." 

Gladly did I comply with the request of my lorely bride, 
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and before I returned to the ball-room I made a promise, in 
presence of the witnesses and Mrs Waldmark, to employ the 
interest of my grandmother's special bequest entirely and 
for ever in benevolent purposes. Joanna shone that evening 
like a star of first magnitude among the seven lovely brides. 
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THE ILSENSTEIN 



A GERMAN TRADITION. 






When the traveller has ascended for half-an-hour from the 
lovely and romantic valley of the Han through which tke 
Use flows, he comes in sight of a huge and naked spiradeof 
granite, which shoots up on the left side of the road to an 
enormous height, and the singular form of which cannot be 
heheld without wonder and admiration. On the right hand 
side of the road, and immediately opposite to this singular 
rock, rises a similar mass of granite though not to an equal 
elevation. The strata of these two rocks are so very similar in 
their arrangement that there can be little doubt they ancient- 
ly formed one mass, which by some tremendous convulsiim 
of Nature has been suddenly rent in twain, and thrown into 
the position it now exhibits to the eye of the admiring tnt- 
veller. Popular tradition — ^which must always have its own 
account of every uncommon appearance in nature, as well as 
geologists themselves — relates the following story of the dis- 
parted Dsenstein : 

The waters of the northern ocean had at one period over- 
flown the plains of Lower Saxony. To save themselves amid 
the fearful inundation, a youth and a maiden, who had for a 
longtime tenderly loved each other, hastened from their 
abode in the lower grounds towards the Harz mountains, to 
save themselves on the heights or to perish together. The 
waters rose rapidly behind them, and approached the Brock- 
en, but the two lovers hastened forward and upwards, and 
soon gained the top of an enormous rock from whence they 
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beh«ld tlie whole surroimdiii^ country, far as the (^e could 
atfetch, covered witii cme vast rolling flood, whiqh had 
swept every thing away in its oourse, and now assailed the 
lower part of the rock on which they sat. 

When the waves dashed and Ibamed around the place of 
their retreat, and gradually rose higher and higher towards 
them, the lovers rose to fly yet farther upwards along an 
uncovered ridge which united the rock on which they stood 
with the huge Brocken ; hut suddenly the rock shook and 
groaned beneath them; for a moment it seemed to rise in 
the air, and in the next it split with a horrid crash exactly 
between them, while the unf<»tunate fugitives clasped each 
t>ther more closely, till both were precipitated into the opeor 
ing chasm. 

The name of the maiden who thus perished was Ilse^ and 
she has bequeathed it to the charming valley with its little 
rivulet and granite rock. 

But the peasants tell you that Ilse still dwells in the Dseik- 
stein ; and that every morning, as soon as the sun's rays 
strike upon her habitation, she issues from it and goes down 
to the Use, to bathe in its limpid waters. Few indeed have 
been &voured with a sight of the lovely maiden ; but all 
who have been so fortunate affirm that she is of most sur- 
passing beauty. 

The peasants, with more vulgar £Emcy, also tell yon that 
Use has great treasures concealed in her rock, and that she 
delights to bestow a part of them on honest and industrious 
labourers. 

One morning, says one of their stories of Ilse, a poor 
charcoal-bumer was seated upon the banks of the little 
stream, when the marvellous maiden returned from bathing. 
He greeted her respectfully as she past, and she beckoned to 
him with a sweet smile to follow her. When they had 
reached the Ilsenstein, she took the wallet which he bore 
from his shoulders, and having knocked three times on the 
rock with a white wand^ it opened, and she entered, telling 
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tbe charcoal-burner to wait till she returned. After some 
time the nuurellons maiden rei^peared, and restored the 
wallet to the peasant, but eamesUy desired him not to look 
into it till he had reached his own hut. This the poor man 
laithfolly promised to do, but it felt so heavy upon his shoul- 
ders as he joggled home, and his curiosity became so great, 
that he could not refrain, while resting himself a moment on 
a little bridge by which he crossed the stream, from peeping 
into it. Enraged at finding nothing in the wallet but a pvoel 
d acorns and pine-cones, the stupid man prooeeeded to emp- 
ty his burden into the stream beneath. But what were his 
feelings on hearing the whole descend with a heavy metallic 
sound as it struck against the rocks I It was too late, how- 
ever, to save more than a part ; he hastily shut the wallet, 
and when he had reached his home, he found that he had 
still saved as much as bought a small- fahn and cottage 
whereon he spent the remainder of his days in peace and 
plenty. 



ROSE OF JERICHO 



OR 



CHEISTMAS-EVE 



A TALE BY J. BAUMANN. 



In one of ^e wild valleys of Switsertand, upon the 
yity of a rock, stood a little cottage, rudely oonstructed of 
trees and planks. Lai^ flags of unhewn stone^ of a weight 
snffident to resist the yiolence of the wind, were piled up 
oyer the roof of the humble abode, and formed a cohering 
not wholly impervioos to the snow and rain. A few pine 
trees which happened to be springing on the spot^ had been 
employed with the rudest art in the construction of this hut ; 
the hatchet had indeed removed the branches which 
obstructed the interior (^ the dwelling, but on the out- 
side they had been left as untouched by the hand of art aa 
the rude rocks around them. A folding-door in thii roof 
served the purpose of a chimney in fair weather; but when 
a storm swept through the valley, it was pulled down fay 
means of a cord T^hich remained suspended in the middle of 
the smoky apartment. 

In a comer of the room stood a rude table, and at both 
sides a low bench fixed to the wall ; a few logs placed before 
the stone stove served the children for seats, hk a dark and 
smoky recess in the wall there was placed a cmcifix, which 
was yearly adorned vnth a fresh crown of Alpine roses ; near 
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the old wooden dodL stood a hmg shdf on wliidi the 
wooden spoons and forks were always carefnllj ammged a^ 
ler the inmates had ooncLuded their frngal meaL A smaD 
door on the left opened into a little chamber which the pea- 
sant and his wife occapied as a sleeping apartment. Imme- 
diately <^posite to the crucifix a picture ai the 136kj Vii^pn 
was hung ; and in a daik blade loft aboTe it was placed a 
small pallet composed of moss and beechen leayes, into whidi 
the children crept at night. On the west side of the hut by 
the stable for the goats and sheep; and near the door 
stood the kennel of the fidthfiil dog, whose business it was 
to prevent the cattle firom gaining access to the hut. Yeariy, 
at the ^iproach <^ winter, the chinks in the aides and roof of 
this rude abode were closely filledmp with moss, and a strong 
beam <^ wood fixed along the north side to strengthen it 
against the violenee ci the stoims; the stable also was ra- 
paired, and received a double thatching ei fir-4nanche8. The 
dog too had his comforts attended to at this season, and now 
took up his abode under the stove ; having no longer any out 
ci door duties to perform. 

In this hut lived the honest Kuoni with his wife and 
children. He had built it with his own hands, and therefwe 
though to others it might appear dark and uncomfortable, 
yet to him it seemed cheerful and beantifuL Kuoni was not 
a proud num, yet he often thanked God fur his good fiurtune, 
and comfortable circumstances, and feh himself rich almost 
to superfluity, when he recollected that he had seven goats 
and twelve sheep of his own. So true is it that where the 
blessing of Heaven rests, it needs not either wealth or abun- 
dance to convert any spot of ground, in the eyes oi a grateful 
man, into a garden, — and any habitation, however uncouth, 
into a palace. Knoni's Inrow was ever lof^ and unruffled, 
and his heart warm and cheerful ; and every morning he 
awoke with a * hallowed be thy name,' on his grateful lips. 
How diffarent is it with the thousands whose hearts ding to 
the perishing creatures of this earth, and are ever distracted by 
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its eo^rosain^ cares and crosses I In their case we see how 
truly abundance may be converted into want, riches into po- 
verty, and life itself, though blessed with all outward means 
of happiness, rendered dreary, useless, and unhappy. With 
each returning morning Kuoni felt his heart stirred within 
him by a sense of the mercies he had received from his 
Heavenly Father, but never by any of those carising cares, 
and sorrows, and disappointments, which rush in like a flood 
upon the waking thoughts of the worldling, and stifle all 
that is exalted and generous in his nature. 

Kuoni was blessed with a virtuous wife, who had brought 
him seven children,— all strong, healthy, and shooting up 
under his eye into fair and vigorous youth. Where nature 
has bier own unsophisticated way, there health, and vigour, 
«nd cheerfulness may with certainty be looked for. When 
eur youi^ Alpine dwellers returned to their cot in the even- 
ing, after having spent the day in climbing about the rocks, 
-where the elder ones gathered winter-fodder for the sheep 
and goats, and had appeased their hunger with a full but 
simple meal, they retired to rest on their beechen-leaves 
without a care, and slept as comfortably and soundly as if an 
angel had been keeping watch over their repose ; and in win- 
ter it was pleasant to see the &mily all seated around the 
cheerful stove, weaving baskets of willow-work, which they 
annually carried to the fiiir, where every one was anxious to 
purchase one of honest Kuoni's baskets, which were always 
so neat and strong. 

Kuoni possessed a great treasure in his dear litde hut. It 
was a Rose of Jericho which is highly valued in many parts 
of Switzerland, on account of the prophetic properties which 
it is believed to possess on Christmas Eve. When the so- 
lemn evening has arrived, the simple housewife takes the 
preserved flower from the cupboard or box in which it is 
carefully deposited, puts it in a glass with some cold water, 
and places the whole upon the middle of the table. This is 
always a joyful sight for the children, who know that it will 
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be foUow«d by ft litae feMt, and Ibat fill an aowabfiot to 
xeceiye tiieir ChnstioM gi^ TnM» thtgr m such gilb h 
iAko pftaapercd cbsUdreiiof affliMiide iroold tqnmt at^ hnt lAof 
ue oeyartlideis tretsums ia Ah€>«j«i of fomg* mMntaiaeen^ 
mope preciMifi fiur to them than irords 4»a teU. Hwy mt 
the plibi of love and afivctien, to gmtitede and geekpntd 
lore. When the iittle feast is oyer, and all hav« Ihanked Ihe 
igood Giver •of their merdes, iriUi their hearts as wtfll « 
•their Uys» the father of the iaaiily tehes Ina Liftany, and 
reads the beautifnl passage, oommeaciag: ^' Than who fir 
us waat cnicified, hare mercy upon ua 1" 

It is daring the reading of the litany thuA the. flovrsr is 
•expected to bloom ; and in propartion as it expaada kauM, 
and aeeam to drink in nounshment from the iraler and 
awake to natural life and vigoiir, is its angary dacsBed pas- 
pitiouB. When the impartant moment had asrived, and the 
Rose began to Uoam within the water, Kaam retninai 
ihanks to Hearen for its gaodaeas aad merde% and the ma- 
ther carefioUy watched the motiMU of the littla wmdeBOg 
gxoap, who surroimded die taUe and gaaed with apaddinf 
eyes on the nmnwttoas flawer, leat any of them diad^ apset 
the gkss/er begin to pull at the Hose itsdf. Than Knooi 
addiaasad the cfaildnea, and ibold them that aYen as the flawflr 
was now expaadiag itself amongst them, sfaaqkl their heaite 
aspaad towards God when they came b^re him ; and that 
as God's merd&l providence would again dotha their valkj 
with the beauties of spring after the long winter had passed, 
so there aivaited for the good a happiari^HEmg after the win- 
ter of hamaa life was passed, in widch they wovdd bloom in 
immortal youth amongst the aagels ia fiaarea. 

While Kuoni spoke tibns the yonagBr ibtaned io him is 
deep amazement, fiuntly oomprehending the meaning of hie 
words ; but the elder -chUdiren knew wbU the wport of that 
lesson which their £uther wished to oeooaanaaesia to them, 
and rejoiced in the antidpatiett of the hleasing of which he 
spoke. So readily does the yomig and nnsophiaticatBd 
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mind reoeiye the impressions of serious and heavenly teach- 

The parents carefully dbseryed towards which of their chil- 
dren the Rose put forth .its strongest blossoming, for they 
believed that the omen was particularly auspicious to the 
individual thus pointed at ; and without feeUng that they 
loved the others the less on this account, they rejoiced in the 
good luck of the fortunate one. 

Though the Ivinter-storm might be howling loudly and 
the snow lying to a man's height in the valley, yet every 
Christmas Eve beheld not. a few of Kuoni's neighbour shep- 
herds assembled in his hut to witness the marvel of the 
blooming Rose, and mark what promise it gave for the com- 
ing year; after. which they returned home and related to 
their friends what they had seen, and told them also of the 
blessings which they had heard Kuoni invoke for their herds 
and pastures ; whereupon all joined in admiring the wonder- 
fiol Rose, and praising their good and wise neighbour Kuoni. 

It was Kuoni's custom every Chpstmas Eve.to relate his 
history to the assembled group, and many of the neighbours, 
came to hear this also ; for they deemed the simple narrative 
an instructive lesson, and marvelled greatly at the dealings 
of Providence with their neighbour, and the goodness of his 
heavenly Father. It was thus that Kuoni related his artless 
story: 

^ Down yonder, on the borders of the lake, where the beau- 
tiful Stanzstadt lies, my father's cottage stood. It was a 
small and humble dwelling compared with the houses of the 
biii^h-town; but it was always cheerful and comfortable. 
Our sole property consisted of a few sheep and goats ; we 
were able also to keep a cow all the year round.* Our cot- 



« Cows, goats, and sheep, coiistitate the sole riches of the Swiss 
peasant ; but few of the poorer class are able to keep a cow for their 
own Qse. Those who are so wealthy as to possess a cow, generally 
II. 2 A 
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tag^e had fonr hrge wmdows which lodEed tomards the lake. 

But oh what a sight was that ! On the left towered the dazk 

Pilatiis, with his lofty peaks which seemed to hang over the 

lake r on the right lay the Tillage of Kntsnaoht in front e£ 

the sheltering heights of the BaigL I was the eldest of tfavee 

brothers, and lived with my grand&ther whose cottage w» 

also near the lake, aa»l twice I accompanied him to Lnceme. 

My younger brothers herded the Aodc, and my father 

wrought to the rich people of Stansstadt for daily wages. 

Thus we lived wery hi^pily, blessed and .protected by God; 

-for we all enjoyed good healtii and spirits, and oar cattle pios* 

pered and mnltiptied yearly. And ever when Christmas Eve 

came, -our good neighbours and man^ of the people even 

from Stanzstadt, came to our cottage^ for all desired to bft* 

hold the wondeiful Rose of Jericho which my fiitfaer Teoeir* 

ed irora his father, and he again from a learned m<»k, whe 

had been at the holy city d Rome, where the pope Uvea 

' Kuoni,' said my dear grandfather, one Christmas £ve, when 

the Rose delayed to put.forth>its leaves; * there is evil before 

us and need- of thy pn^ers ;' the great people huighed when 

they heard the old man talk thus ; hut we.and our neighbonr 

friends beheld the token with reverenoe, and felt very sad; 

though when the good old man came to me, and laid his hand 

on>my head and «aid : ' Thy will be.done on earth as it is 

in heaven,' I felt less alarmed. 

** It was among the first days of winter wlmn the snow 
began to fall and clothe the sides of the mountain down to 
the lake, that a pestilential disease came into our .part of the 
4;ountry. Sorely did it afflict us all ; my parents were eai^ 
ried off in the course of a week, and my two little brothen 



send it to a neighbouring farmer, or the proprietor of a large dairy 
during the summer season, who allows the peasant a trifle, seldom 
exceeding twenty-fiye shillings, for the milk of the animal during 
the season, and restores it to its owner before the approach of vrin« 
ter 
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mHm £ottov«d them* I was but slightly affected^ ttnd kncjir^ 
9Qfc of th« eyil whidi had b«6iileii them ; my g^raad&ther too 
feooTwred afibec great sidoiess. It was a serene day when he 
aro6&fbr the jfirrt tune from hia siek-hed. O I shall never 
foiget that day ! I gazed from the windows <^ our hut — 
. long imd earnestly I gaaed abroad^ but could discoiMir nobody 
' moving about We wjdked forth; the country wb» aiient as 
i£ all living creatures had suddenly sunk into the earths My 
grandfather lemit on my shoulder, and the kvge round tears 
ndled down his venerable cheeks. We gaaed towards the 
bke^-— its waves seemed to beat against the shore with a hol- 
low and mournful sound; we tmmed towarda the weU- 
known hut where my father and brethren dwelt, — but all 
theore too was hushed and lifeless. No sm<^ rose curling 
above it ; no voice came echoing from it; it was silent as if 
BO human bdag dwelt there. The she^ browsed trauquffly 
at aome distance ; the cow lay under the shadow oi a tree^ 
aad the goats gazed down from the rocks upon us ; but no 
sound come from the wellrknown spot where my birothers 
used to dasfovt themselves from momiiig till evening while 
watching the flock. 

** Then my grandfather looked upon me and said : * Kuoni, 
thy fa&er is no more ; but ' His name be hallowed and his 
will be done !' They ace all, aU gone, — and thou, Kuoni, hast 
lost thy father and brethren, and I my children. Thou art 
now nay only child, and I am thy only father.' With these 
words the old man took me in hb arms, and pressed me af- 
fectionat^y to his breast, while both of us wept bitterly in 
our sorrow. 

^ I waa eighteen years of age^ and understood pretty well 
the managesn^iit of the house and flock. The old man too 
gathered strength again, and the few neighbours whom the 
pestilence had spared were very friendly and gave us all the 
assistance in their power. Two years we lived in this way, 
the third lurought me a new trial, in the loss of my last dear 
relative, mj beloved grandfather. He was ill, very ill, and 

2a2 
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the mortal disease sat sore upon him, when one eveniiig the 
old man thus addressed me : * Kuoni, I am goings to join thy 
parents and brothers : God calls me away from hence and 
cheerfully do I obey the calL But there is one things lies 
near my heart which I must impart to thee before I go. 
Thou knowest the old Ruodi*s daughter, who lives at the 
other side, at Berg ; she knows thee also, and the girl is good 
and chaste, and will bring a hundred blessings upon thy 
house. I know that Ruodi will be friendly to thee. Pro- 
mise me then, and giye me thy hand upon it, Kuoni ; and then 
will 1 leave this world without regret' I gave him my hand 
and promise, and the good old man in a few minutes after- 
wards calmly yielded up his breath to Him who gave it, af- 
ter exhorting me ever to put my trust and confidence in God 
above. 

^ I was now alone,— all had gone before me to another 
world ; but the love I had for Bethy, the honest Ruodi's 
daughter, supported me under my grief. Bethy was my love 
and only solace. But heaven had still reserved another and 
a severer trial than all the past for me. A bad man in the 
neighbouring parish, whose fields lay adjacent to mine, — a 
man whom no one Uked, — ^produced an agreement by which 
both my father and grandfather made over to him all that 
property which 1 believed myself to have inherited from 
them. The neighbours also shook their heads at the story ; 
but he showed sign and seal for it, which he had obtained, 
God knows how. I went with him to law, but he was a rich 
man, and I was a poor one, and wealth got the ear of justice, 
so that I soon saw myself stript of house and herd. God 
have mercy upon him and pardon him I" In this benevolent 
and merciful ejaculation, which Kuoni always inserted in 
the course of his Christmas Eve narrative, the simple peasants 
used heartily to join, while they shrunk with abhorrence from 
the wickedness of the man for whom they prayed. 

'' Nothing remained mine," continued Kuoni, so soon as 
his feelings permitted him to resumed the narrative, — ^''no- 
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thing Tcmaiiied mine of all my iktlier*s inhmt&nce but the 
Rose of Jmcho. I was banished from the dear oottage in 
which I drew the first breath <^ life. My Utile herd of 
goats aU followed me to the gate at the end of theii* pasturer 
gronndy and seemed to me to look moumfolly at me as I de»> 
parted. I went to Bethy and told hw what had happened $ 
she heard the whole story of my misfortunes, but was not 
a whit downcast at it ' Kuoni,' said she, ^ thou art yet an 
honest man, and thou art strong and healthy, do not there- 
fore be downcast, man I My father has a piece of ground up 
yonder on the hill side ; he will allow thee to build a house 
for thyself upon it ; away and get a hut ready for thyself, and 
when it is built I will come and lire with thee as thy wedded 
wife, and with Heaven's blessing upon us we will be as happy 
there as elsewhere, though the winter snow should lie lon- 
ger around and the blast howl louder above us.* These 
words of Bethy restored me to myself; I threw my arms 
around her neck, and wept* like a child. * Bethy, thou art 
an angel !' I exclaimed ; and as I embraced her and wept 
aloud her father entered, and beheld us both in our mingled 
love and sorrow, aud gave us his blessing. 

''I was now richer &r and happier than the bad man 
who had robbed me of my property. It was in summer that 
I began to build my cottage up high on the Alps, and in har- 
vest Bethy and I were married by the priest, and have dwelt 
here in happiness and peace ever since. Thus was fulfilled the 
prophecy of the Rose, and thus too my pious grandfather's 
blessing was fulfilled." 

Such was the narrative which Kuoni used to relate after 
reading the Litany on Christmas Eve. Many years he dwelt 
in peace and contentment in his rude hut, and here he drew 
his last breath upon his own bed, full of years and patriar- 
chal honours. His faithful Bethy followed him to the land 
of rest within two years. But the Rose of Jericho was 
handed down as a precious heir-loom from father to son for 
many generations ; nor did it lose its marvellous virtues till 
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loTig after it had gladdened the eyes of Kuoni's descendents, 
by its marvelloiis blooming under the roof of that very cot- 
tage in which the monk first bestowed it upon KuonFi 
grandfather, which, with the fields attached to it, were restor- 
ed to Kuoni's children, upon the death of the man whose 
falsehood had stript their fiither of his paternal possession. 



I 



THORNROSE 



BY MM. GRIMM. 



Once upon a time there lived a certain king and queen wh^ 
used to say every day to each other : ^ Ah, when will Hear 
yen bless us also with a child !" for they had no children of 
their own, though they greal^y desired to possess them, and 
were much g;rieyed when they thought how very probable 
it was that they would die childless and leave their crown 
to a stranger. But it came to pass that one day, whilst the 
queen was bathing, a little fish lifted up its head out of the 
water, and said to her : ^ Thy wish shall be granted, and 
thou shalt soon bring a daughter into the world." And what 
the fish had foretold soon came to pass ; for the queen soon 
presented the king, her husband, with a little princess, who 
was so beautiful that her father was never tired of gazing 
upon her, and he made a great feast in honour of her birth, to 
which he invited not only all his relations, and friends, and 
neighbours, but also all the fairies in his dominions, for he 
wished his daughter to haVe friends amongst them also. Now 
there were thirteen fairies in the land, but the king had 
only twelve golden dishes for them to eat out of; so that he 
was obliged to omit one of them in his invitations. But all 
the twelve who were invited came, and, after the feast was 
over, presented the little princess with their wonderful gifts. 
One gave her virtue, another beauty, another riches, and so 
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on, till the princess had got presented to her all that was 
good and excellent in the world. But just when the last bat 
one had given her blessing to the princess, the thirteenth 
fairy, who had been left out in the inyitations, and was 
greatly incensed at such a mark of disrespect, presented her- 
self in the palace, and cried aloud : '* The king's daughter 
shall in her fifteenth year touch a spindle, and fall down 
dead!" But the twelfth fairy, who had not yet giyen 
her blessing, now came forward, and said, that though she 
could not prevent the wish of her spiteful sister from being 
fulfilled, yet she would use her power to soften the calamity 
which must overtake the young princess : " It shall not be 
death, but a hundred years sleep that shall overtake the 
king's daughter !" said the benevolent fiury. 

The king, greatly alarmed on account of the fate whidi 
had been threatened against his beloved daughter ; issued aa 
order directing that all the spindles in his kingdom should 
be destroyed. In the meantime all the good wishes of the 
benevolent fairies were accomplished, and the princess gi%w 
up and became so beautiful, and good, and accomplished, that 
all who knew her greatly loved and admired her. But it 
happened that the king and queen were in a distant part of 
the country on the day that their daughter was to complete 
her fifteenth year, and she was left alone in the palace wilih 
no one who dared to check her motions. So she roamed 
about through all the rooms and chambers and passages of 
the stately building, till she came at last to an old tower. A 
narrow staircase led her up to a small door, in the lock of 
which appeared a golden key which she turned round, where^ 
upon the little door sprang open, and the princess beheld an 
old woman, seated in a small room, and busily employed 
spinning flax. ** Ho, ho, old grandmother, what, are you do- 
ing here ?" said the princess.—*' I am spinning," said the old 
woman, nodding her head. — *' Oh how prettily that things 
moves I" said the maiden, stepping forward, and taking hold 
of the spindle ; but no sooner had she touched it, than the 
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prediction of the evil fairy was accomplished, and the prin- 
cess fell motionless to the ground. 

But she was not dead ; she had only been cast into a deep 
sleep, as the twelfth fairy had declared; and the king and the 
queen happening to come home to their palace just at this 
moment, they too fell asleep with all their courtiers and 
servants. The horses also fell asleep in their stables, and the 
dogs in the court, and the pigeons on the roof, and the flies 
on the wall, — aye, and the very fire, which had been blazing 
merrily on the hearth, ceased to flicker, and slept also, — and 
the spit ceased to turn round, — and the cook, who had just 
caught the kitchen-boy by the ear, and was about to chas- 
tise the urchin for some trick he had played her, fell asleep 
at the moment of raising her hand, — and the culprit fell 
asleep also, — and every thing which had motion fell into a 
deep slumber, and remained as still as if all life or activty 
had ceased. 

A thorn-hedge began to spring up around the palace, and 
it grew, and it grew, till at last if had quite surrounded and 
hid the whole ; so that neither window, nor roof, nor chim- 
ney, could be seen through it. But there went forth a re- 
port through the land of the beautiful Thornrose — ^for so had 
the king's daughter been named — ^who lay asleep within the 
palace, and year after year came various kings* sons who 
tried to break through the thorny hedge, and push their 
way into the palace of the sleeping beauty, but this they 
were never able to do, for the dreadful thorns laid hold of 
them and held them fast, so that they all died a miserable 
death in the attempt. After many, many years, there came 
a king's son into that country, to whom an old man told the 
story of the thorn-hedge, and of the palace, and of the en- 
chanted princess, called Thornrose, who lay asleep mthin it, 
surrounded by all her court. The old man told him also that 
he had often heard his grandfather talk about the princes 
who had come, and striven to force their way through the 
hedge, but had perished in the attempt to reach the palace. 
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But the young prince said : " That shall not tenrify me, I 
will go and get a sight of the beautiful Thomrose !" And 
though the old man strove to dissuade him, — go he would 
in spite of every danger. 

l^ow it happened that the vay day oa which this young 
^inoe arrived at the thont^iedgey was' the day on which the 
princess completed her sleep of one hundred years. And 
when the prince came to the spot which the old man had 
described, instead of a drea^ul and impenetrable thicket^ he 
beheld nothing but the most beautiful flowers and shrubs, 
through which he made his way with great ease, though 
they closed &et behind him, and seemed to deny any hope of 
return to the adventurer. Wlien he came at last to the pa- 
lace he found the horses and hounds asleep in the yard, and 
beheld the pigeons with their heads buried under their 
wings sitting motionless on the roof. And when he entered 
the palace, the flies were asleep upon the walls,^>~and the 
cook still held the kitchen-boy by the ears, but both were 
fast asleep, — and near them sat a servant maid, with a black 
hen in her hand ready to be plucked, but asleep also. He 
went on farther and beheld all the courtiers fast asleep in 
their places, and the king and queen asleep also. He went 
on farther, and all was so still throughout the vast pakce, 
that he almost heard the beatings of his own heart ; at last 
he came to the old tower, and opened the little trap-do(»: ef 
the room in which. Thomrose lay fast asleep. There she lay 
all still and motionless, but so beautiful, that the young prince 
gazed on her for a long time in deep admiration, and then 
stooped down and kissed her passionately. But the moment 
that he touched her coral lips, Thomrose awoke, and opened 
her eyes, and smiled sweetly upon him. Then she arose, and 
the prince took her by the hand, and they went out together, 
and passed through the palace ; and as they approached the 
courtiers awoke, and the king and queen awoke also, and all 
stared with astonishment upon each other. They went forth, 
and the horses neighed in the stables, and the hounds gam- 
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boled in the yard, and the pigeons unfolded their wings and 
flew into the fields, and the flies began to move, and the 
kitchen-fire blazed up again, and the spit began to do its du- 
ty ; and the cook's fist descended upon the urchin's ear with 
such violence that he roared aloud ; and the nudd went on 
plucking the black hen ; and there being nothing to prevent 
the marriage of the prince and the beautiful Thomrose, the 
wedding was soon afterwards celebrated, and they lived hap- 
pily together all their days.* 



• The Grimms have here collected for us another of the thou- 
sand forms in which one of the most favourite fictions of oriental 
imagination has been long naturalized in the north, llie Hessian 
version of the sleeping princess is less in unison with the German 
character, however, than the magic idumber of Brynhilld the wise 
and fiur, or of our own Arthur's Gwyneth. The hawthorn-trap !s 
not an nnoonunon agent in the exploits of northern necromancers; 
and there seems to be some connexion between the name of the 
sleeping princess, and the m^gic thorn, sleepy thorn, or wizard rod 
of Odin. 
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A POOR woodcutter was one evening seated on the hearth- 
stone, warming his fingers at the fire, and near him sat his 
wife at her wheel. " Oh how hard it is," said he, " that we 
should have no children, but should be doomed to live hot 
by our solitary selves, whilst our neighbours' houses are 
ringing from morning to night with their children's rompisgs 
and merriment !" — '^ Yes," answered hb wife, with a deep 
sigh, '' if I had only but one child, though it were no bigger 
than my thumb, I should be so happy with it, — ^I should love 
it so dearly !" Now it came to pass that the good woman's 
wish was fulfilled; and within seven months from that 
evening she presented her husband with a fine little healthy 
urchin of a son, though in good truth no bigger than las 
thumb. " Well, well," said the parents, '' he is certainly not 
so laige as some people's children are ; but we have had our 
wish, and dearly shall we love our own little son." So th^ 
called him Tom Thumb ; and well was Tommy fed by them 
in the hopes of seeing him grow bigger, but the little fellow 
seemed to put his meat into a bad skin as &r as growth was 
concerned, for he was just as large the first hour after birth, 
as he was at the end of the year ; and just as large then as 
he was at any after period of his life. However he was a 
nice, little, active fellow, with a pair of sharp eyes, and an 
uncommon share of good sense and mother-ivit. 
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His fiither was one day making himself ready to go and 
cut faggots in the neighbouring wood, and happened to say : 
'* I wish I had some one to drive the cart up to the wood." 
^•* O fiither," cried Tom, « I wiU do that bravely ; the cart 
shall be in the wood in time enough I assure you !" At this 
speech his fiither laughed aloud, and said: ''Why, how 
could you do that» Tom ? Such a little fellow as you could 
not reach the horse's bridal!" — ^'^ Never fear, lather; my 
mother will yoke the horse, and I will get into his ear, and 
tell him what road he must take," answered Tom. — " Well, 
we will try you for once," replied his father. At the proper 
time Tom's mother harnessed the horse, and put her gallant 
son into his ear, where the little fellow fixed himself secure- 
ly, and calling aloud to the animal, ** up, up I" *' heigh, heigh I" 
^ woa, woa !" as he found it necessary, proceeded to join his 
&ther in the wood. The horse went just as well under Tom's 
guidance as ever it did in its life, and took the direct road 
for the wood. So as Tom was driving onwards, and calling out 
''gently, gently!" to his horse, two travellers came up. 
*^ That is strange enough !" exclaimed one of them, ** There 
goes a cart, and we hear the carter speaking to the hone^ 
but where is he?"-^^ That looks very strange indeed !" re- 
plied the other. ** But let us follow the cart, and see where 
it goes." The cart went on towards the wood, and approach 
ed the place where the woodcutter was at work. When 
Tom saw his father he called out briskly from his elevated 
•eat: ''Here I am, father, with the cart; now take me 
down !" So his &ther took hold of the horse with his left 
hand, and carefully picked out Tom from the animal's ear 
with his right, and set him gently down upon a bunch of 
straw, while the two strangers gazed at them both in the 
utmost astonishment. At last one of them took the other 
aside, and proposed that they should endeavour to get the 
little fellow into their possession ; and make a show of him 
in the great towns where they would undoubtedly make a 
fortune by the exhibition. The other assented to this propo- 
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sition. So they went to the woodman, and asked him if be 
would sell his little son to them, taking care to explain that 
he would be better off with them than he could be staying 
at home. But the fiither replied, '' No ! 1 will not sell my 
little Tom ; my own heart's blood is dearer to me than di 
the gold in the world I" But Tom had no sooner heard of 
the gold, and understood the bargain which the strangfen 
wished to make, than he crept up his other's coat, and ele- 
vating himself upon his shoulder, whispered into his esr: 
** Fatlier, strike a bargain for me ; I will soon get back again." 
When the woodcutter heard his son talk thus, he con- 
sented to sell him to the two strangers for a large purse of 
gold. — ** Where will you be pleased to place yoursehP?" said 
one of them to Tom. — '* Oh, just place me on the brim of 
your hat — I shall have plenty room there, and .will just walk 
about and see the countiy as we go along." They placed 
Tom as he directed them, and away he went with them, aflter 
liaving taken leave of his father. They journeyed onwards, 
till it began to grow dusky, when the little fellow called 
upon his bearer to take him down, for he wished it. So the 
man took off his hat gently, and set Tom down upon a piece 
of newly ploughed ground, where he ran up and down for 
some time, till discovering a mouse-hole, he suddenly slipt 
into it, exclaiming : ** Good evening, my masters, I'm off 
with myself I" The disappointed purchasers hastened to in- 
tercept Tom's retreat, and thrust their sticks into the hole 
by which he had disappeared; but it was all in vain, — ^.Tom 
crept the fiu*ther in, and only laughed at their efforts, to re- 
cover him ; and after a long and fruitless attempt, the men 
were compelled to resume their journey without him. 

When Tom had satisfied himself that the coast was clear, 
he crept out of his hole, and began to pick his way with 
great caution in the dark over the ploughed ground: " Ter- 
ribly dangerous walking this !" said he to himself. ** Were I 
to fall from one of those great lumps of earth I should cer^ 
tainly break my neck !" However he very soon discovered 
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jRn empty snail-shelL *< Good lack !" cried Tom. ^ 1 shall 
pass the night here bravely." So in he crept. In a few mi- 
nutes, and just as Tom was falling asleep, he hears two men 
passing near where he lay, the one of whom says to the 
other : " And how do you think we wiU manage to lay our 
fingers upon the rich old parson's purse ?" — " I'll tell you 
how you may do that !" cried Tom out of the shell. — '' What 
was that ?" cried one of the thieves in great alarm. ''I am 
sure I heard some one speak just now !" The two thereup- 
on stood stiU and listened, but Tom again exclaimed : ^ Take 
me with you, and Til help you to steal the parson's purse." 
— ^** Where are you then?" said they. — ^*'Look down and 
listen whence the sound comes," replied Tom. After much 
groping and listening one of them laid his fingers upon Toin, 
and lifted him up with great admiration. ' '' You little man- 
nikin you, what help could you give iis !" cried the thief.—- 
"Why," answers Tom, ** don't you see that I can' creep in 
between the iron staunchels of the parson's window, and 
throw you out whatever you want!" — *^ A very good 
thought !" replied the thief. '^ Come along then, and let us 
see what you can do." — So when they came to the parson's 
house, Tom crept into the room, but had no sooner got in, 
than he called aloud : '' Will you have all that's here ?" — 
"Softly, softly," whispered the thieves, "you will awaken 
the people of the house." But Tom pretended not to hear 
them, and raising his voice to its utmost pitch, again bawled 
out : " What do you want me to take ; will you have all 
that's here ?" The cook, who lay in the next room, hearing 
some noise, began to bestir herself, and in the meantime the 
two thieves taking alarm run off to a little distance, but per- 
ceiving no alarm given, returned again, and whispered to 
Tom to throw them out some of the parson's imoney. " Hold 
your hands then," shouted Tom; " here it comes I" This last 
exclamation fairly awoke the cook, who sprung forward to- 
wards the door, shouting " murder ! thieves !" while the rob- 
bers took to their heels, and fled as fast as if the wolf was be- 
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hind them, sad Tom slipt off into the barn, where he found 
a nioe little snug comer to finish his night's rest in. But 
the oook after groping all about the house, and assisting her 
search with a candle, became satisfied that she had onlj 
dreamt of the robbers, and so retired to rest and fell asleep 
again. 

Tom in the meanwhile lay snug, and as he thought^ quite 
safe among the hay in the bam. " In the morning, when it 
is light," said he to himself, ^ I will rise and take my way 
home." But alas, how deceitful are human expectations! 
Much and sore peril lay between Tom and his home, as we 
shall see in the sequeL It was the cook's duty to rise early 
in the morning and feed the cows. Well, after her night's 
adventure, she rose and proceeded as usual to the bam for 
an armful of hay ; but as fate would hare it she stumbled 
upon the rery bundle in which Tom lay nestled, and the poor 
fellow did not awake or become at all conscious of his dan- 
ger, till one of the cows had actually taken him up in a 
mouthful of hay, and was making his little body whisk about 
in its great mouth. ^ Good heavens," pried Tom, when he 
awoke, and found himself whirling about in such an odd 
manner, ** how have I got into the mill I" But he soon found 
out where he was, and great was his alarm lest the monster 
should get him between her teeth, — for you know there 
would have been an end of poor Tom. However Tom es* 
caped the danger of the mouth ; but down he went into the 
dreadful pit of the stomach, where he thought himself almost 
in a worse predicament, for his quarters were quite dark, 
and how to get out he knew not, and besides, the cow stuffed 
itself so greedily with the hay, that the little room he 
had was becoming rapidly narrower, and threatened at last 
to close around and suffocate him altogether. In this terri< 
ble emergency Tom's presence of mind suggested an expe- 
dient which happily relieved him firom the fear of immediate 
destruction. The maid was milking the cow at the moment^ 
when Tom bawled up its throat : ** Don't give me any more 
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hay ! Don't gire me any more hay !" At these words, the 
maid, who had never before heard a cow speak, overset her 
milk-pail in her fH^ht, and bolted out of the stable. But her 
master thought she had lost her wits, when she told him 
that one of his cows had spoken to her. " Thou art surely 
mad, woman,^' said the priest, as he accompanied her again 
to the stable ; but on their entry Tom again bawled oht : 
** Don't give me any more hay I Don't give me any more 
hay !" So the priest himself was now alarmed, and believ- 
ing that his cow was possessed, ordered her to be killed, 
which was immediately done, and the stomach, in which Tom 
lay, was thrown out to the dunghill. Tom now wrought 
hard to get out of the mess in which he lay, and at last, after 
much struggling, he succeeded so far as to get his little head 
extricated. But a new misfortune at this moment overtook 
him : a hungry wolf was passing, and eyeing the morsel, 
sprang upon it, and swallowed Tom and stomach and all at 
one gulp. Tom, however, had got accustomed to the thing, 
and was not at all alarmed at finding himself once more in a 
beasfs belly, but began to chat aiway quite briskly to the 
wolf: ** Now, my dear Mr Wolf," says he, " 1 can tell you 
where you might have a glorious belly-fulL" — ^** Where, pray ?" 
inquired the wolf with great eagerness. — '^ Oh, just in such a 
house," replied Tom; "and you have only to crawl into the 
kitchen through the drain, and eat cakes, and ham, and beef, 
just as much as you can stu£f into yourself." — It was Tom's 
own father's house that the cunning little fellow described 
to the wolf, who needed no second invitation, but hastened 
thither that very hight, and stuffed himself to such a degree 
that he could not creep out again by the hole through which 
he had entered. This was just what Tom had foreseen would 
happen ; and he now began to shout and scream as loud as 
he could in the wolfs belly : " Will you be quiet I" said the 
wolf. "You'll waken tpe people of the house." — " And what 
though I do ?" replied Tom. " You have had your hour's 
sport ; it is my turn now !" So he roared and shouted still 
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more farioiisly up the wolf's throat, till tbe noise awoke 
both hifl fiither and mother. When the two g^ood people 
looked through a chink of their sleepingt-room, and beheld 
the great wolf standings in the middle of the kitchen, thejr 
were not a little frightened ; but the &ther armed himself 
with an axe, and the mother seized a BCjrtbe. ^ Stay yoa 
here," said the former, *' till I knock the wolf down with my 
axe, and then you can rip up his belly with the scythe. But 
Tom when he heard this suggestion roared out : '* No ! No! 
Don^t rip up his belly for I am within it myself,— the wolf 
has swallowed me T' Then the woodman cried : ^ Hearen 
be pnused; we have got our own Tommy Thumb bade 
again !" and having aimed a blow with his axe at the head 
of the fierce animsd, he stretched it dead at his feet» and set 
Tom free by cutting up the wdf 's belly with great care. 
'^ Ah," said the father, " what a great deal <^ distress we 
have had on your account"—" Yes," replied Tom, " I have 
travelled over all the world, I think, since I left you in the 
wood>" — " Indeed, and where have you been ?" said his &• 
ther. ''Been I Why 1 have been in a mouse's hole, — ^ina 
cow's stomach, — and a wolf's belly,>*--and now I am here 
again !" — ** And we will not part with you again for all tbe 
gold and silver in the world I" exclaimed his parents, while 
they hugged and kissed him with the greatest fondness, and 
gave him plenty to eat and drink, and made him put on nice 
new clothes in place of his old ones which had been sadly 
torn and stained during his adventures. 
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In one of those fertile TaUeys of Portugal, on whidi, though 
almost inaccessible on every side, and cut off seemingly by 
monntaiii-barrieis from all intercourse with the surrounding 
world, nature has bestowed many of her fairest charms, a 
small cottage lay nestled beneath the shelter of the giant 
rocks, like the abode which the swallow ream for herself un- 
der the hospitable coign. Fig-trees and acacias, nut-trees 
and Tines clothed the ridges of the sheltering mountains, 
which here diverged in two lines, leaving a lovely little val- 
ley between them. A little beyond the limits of the cultivat- 
ed ground, they again converged, and towered together to the 
skies in rugged, bnt majestic beauty; so that chance alone, 
«r a very accurate knowledge of the localities of the district, 
oooU guide the traveller to the little paradise which lay 
shditered in their bosom. A brawling torrent, which leapt 
down from rock to rock on the adjacent heights, was com- 
posed into a gently murmuring stream as it flowed past the 
soUtsry cottage, and pursued its meandering course through 
the adjoining meadow, upon which a herd of sheep and goats 
-^constituting the chief wealth of the proprietor of this hum- 
ble dwelling— roamed at large. 

The rural dwelling we have now described had been given 
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by the duke of Beja, a few years before the period of our 
story, to an old and fidthful servant, as a reward for his long- 
tried fidelity, and a spot where declining old age might find 
a secure retreat from the turmoil and harassing cares of the 
great world. The establishment of the faithful adherent, in 
this picturesque and enviable solitude, consisted of his son 
and daughter, an aged domestic, and a young orph^ boy, a 
Spaniard by nation whom the good old man had taken under 
his protection. The produce of the orchard and flock sup- 
ported this little family in comfort if not in affluence. Their 
wants were few ; but such as they were, they were daily 
supplied by an indulgent Providence. 

Michael — ^for such was the orphan's name — soon reward- 
ed his patron's kindness. Ever active and industrious, he 
seemed most happy when engaged in the service of his kind 
benefactor; and his natural talents, aided by a docile disposi- 
tion, fitted him for almost every employment which present- 
ed itself in the little establishment Under his care the 
young trees and vines, as well as the flock, prospered amaz- 
ingly ; and no labour was too protracted, no toU too severe 
for the grateful youth willingly to encounter in his patron's 
service. 

Thiere was one membo*, however, of the family, to whom 
the quiet occupations of the inhabitants of the lonely valley 
presented no attractions. Paolo, the son of the house, loved 
rather to chase the game over the surrounding mountains, 
then to saunter with pruning-knife or crook in the peaceful 
valley, which soon became all too narrow and confined for 
his ambitious mind. While yet very young he had been per- 
mitted to accompany the aged domestic to the nearest mar- 
ket-town, and the bustle of active life proved far more at- 
tractive to him than the tranquil and monotonous labours of 
the country. As he grew iip and acquired ideas, his imagi- 
nation occupied itself with schemes of more daring ambition ; 
it delighted to follow the navi^tor across the trackless 
ocean, or the sons of commerce in their adventurous specu- 
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lations, or to dire into the secret intrigaes and cabals of po- 
liticians. 

Though Balthazar tfans saw his old age deprived of all 
hope of comfort from his wajrward and ambitious son^ yet 
the grateful and affectionate orphan was worthy of his un- 
shaken confidence and love, and might have cheered the de- 
clining years of his patron with a son's love, had not an evil 
ftite poisoned this source likewise <^ domestic happiness. 
Michael and Paolo had manifested from their very earliest 
years the most inveterate dislike towards each other; their 
mutual hatred increased with their years, and the feeble 
strife of childhood soon gave place to the more dangerous 
feuds of youth, and finally to the deadly resentments of man- 
hood. The old man had long marked with grief the estrange- 
ment of the two youths, and the truth could not be conceal- 
ed even from a other's partial eye, that his own son was 
ever the first to begin a quarrel with the young Spaniard. 
Paolo could with the most cold-blooded malice avail himself 
of the slightest opportunity ci injuring his younger compa* 
nion ; and an inflexible wiQ, which already revealed itself in 
the boy with all the unshrinking resolution of manj^ood, had 
given him the complete mastery over his father a4d the old 
servant, — an advantage which he well knew how to employ 
to the prejudice of MichaeL It was also unfortunate for the 
latter that his own character and dispositions were of such 
a cast as laid him open at all times to the circumventing ma- 
lice of Paolo. Cheerful and unsuspicious, he was neverthe- 
less subject to the most stormy bursts of passion, before which 
every nobler feeling was for the moment swept away. The 
mountain-torrent when opposed by cliffs and trees in its 
headlong descent affords a faint tjrpe of the fury with which 
Michael's passion would at times break forth from its un* 
locked fountains ; the flame of the forest when fanned by 
the wings of the tempest bums not higher and fiercer than 
did the conflicting passions of love and revenge, of hatred and 
fear in Michael's bosom, when once excited by the conduct 
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of his malicious oompanion. Paolo's cooler temperament, 
and sagacious foresight, were the rocks against which the 
torrent of Michael's wrath chafed and spent itself in vain ; 
his inflexible determination of purpose was the eyer-fimning 
wind which awoke the sleeping embers of passion into high- 
er and wider flame. For a few years the situation of the two 
boys afibrded no other incentiyes to passion than such as 
grew up out of their contrarieties of temperament and op- 
position of interests. But national prejudices soon came to 
the aid of their other evil passions, and that antipathy to 
Spanish blood, for which the Portuguese are proverbial, lent 
a darker tone and colouring to Paolo's resentments. The 
youth, as we have already said, loved to mingle as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, with the busy world, and in his 
intercourse with his coimtrymen had fully imbibed at very 
early years all that antipathy which is felt and expressed by the 
vulgar of every nation towards foreigners. There were also 
circumstances in the situations of the two nations at this 
time which gave a more than ordinary degree of importance 
to every manifestation of this spirit of national animosity. 
Sebastian, the childless king of Portugal, had recently fallen 
on the bloody field of Alcassar, and his infirm and weak- 
ininded successor could ill compete with the daring and am- 
bitions Philip of Spain, whose designs were sufficiently 
known to excite in every Portuguese breast the most inve- 
terate feelings of animosity and revenge. Such were the cir- 
cumstances which, if any thing else had been required to nour- 
ish Paolo's malice, determined him to neglect no opportunity 
of insulting and oppressing the unfortunate Spanish orphan; 
while Michael, on the other hand, boldly avowed his national 
feelings, and courted rather than shrunk from inquiry into 
the allegiance he owed a foreign power. But there was one 
secret sustaining principle which enabled the youth to bear 
all that repetition of insult and studied cruelty with which 
Paolo strove to embitter his existence ; he loved Petrona, 
the daughter of his patron, and was beloved by her in re- 
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torn. Paolo had no sooner discovered this attachment than 
he swore a solemn oath that the blood of a stranger — a Spa- 
niard — should sooner flow in! the light of the sun than min- 
gle itself with that of his Other's house. 

The gentle Petrona loved the young Spanish orphan with 
all a sister's affection in their early years. They had shared 
the pastimes of childhood together, and afterwards learned 
to mingle their little joys and sorrows without reserve or 
concealment. And though Petrona had early discovered the 
impetuous temper of her companion, she loved him not the 
less on that account, and even dung to him with closer af- 
fection, afraid lest it might hurry him, when released from 
the gentle control which her presence ever exercised over 
him, into some rash act of revenge towards her tyrannical 
brother. Was it strange that the confiding companion of 
Michael's boyhood, — she who had roamed with him through 
the sunny meadows, and climbed the lofty mountains, and 
grown up by his side into a woman's stature, should have 
yielded the now goodly and gaUant youth all the affection of 
a woman's love ? She alone knew his worth, the constancy 
of his attachment, and the charm which could allay his wild- 
est fits of passion ; and she only longed for a fitting opportu- 
nity to break the secret of their sworn fidelity to her aged 
father. The old man, however, long affected not to notice 
the meaning looks and timid insinuations of his daughter ; 
and when.at last she told the secret of her love to him, and 
implored on her bended knees with faltering voice a father's 
blessing, his words were full of chiding, and blasted her 
fondest expectations, even before she could unfold the whole 
secret with which her bosom heaved. 

" 1 know .what you would wish to say, Petrona," inter- 
mpted the old man ; ^' but you are a thoughtless girl, rush- 
ing blindly upon your own ruin. What, would you have me 
to unite the lamb with the lion ! Or to plant my rose-bush 
in the bed of the torrent I No, no I Michael is no fit mate 
for my gentle dove." 
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** Fatlier," replied Petrona^ weeping, ** you know not Mi 
chaeVs heart No one knows it but myself. Would you be 
wroth with the flame because it bums the hand which would 
grasp it ? While your daughter breathes she must Ioto Mi- 
chael ; and to part us would be to send us to our graves !" 

'^And yet I must, foolish girl!" exclaimed Balthazar, 
writhing with mental agony. ^ By St Jago I mngi, however 
painful the effort be to me ! I allowed my feelings to get the 
rule over my better judgment when I received the Spanish 
orphan into my family, because he was a partaker of our eom- 
mon humanity; but I dare not again yield my better reason 
to my weakness, and throw my darling child into the arms 
of one of my country's foes. The fiery Spaniard would soon 
render my Petrona's life unhappy ; and sooner or later his 
feelings towards the brother would reck themselves upon 
the sister's head. You weep, Petrona» and you avoid th« eye 
of your aged fiither ; in this I only see too well how success- 
fully the wily Spaniard has already exerted himself in cch> 
rupting my child's heart, and supplanting a father's love io 
her affections. Petrona, it is impossible that any union be- 
twixt us and the enemies of Portugal can be blessed of 
Heaven!" 

*' Oh be not angry with Michael !" exclaimed Petn>nj^ in 
all the anguish of a wounded spirit. ** Your daughter will 
obey you to death, and never betray the secret which she 
carries in her bosom; but send not Michael away; do not 
force me to choose betwixt obedience and love,-^X cannot, I 
cannot^ — ^it would break my heart!" 

The old man pressed his daughter to his bosom, and from 
a tear which shone in his eye, Petnma gathered an omen of 
hope. But days of grief and bitter anxiety now awaited her ; 
Michael was wholly ungovernable when she oonmiunicated 
the saddening truth of her father's opposition to their wishes, 
and in the violence of his disappointment he declared that 
life would henceforth be insuf^rtable to him, though Pe- 
trona strove to soothe his wild grief and render him more 
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accessible to reason, by r^reseilthig to him- tbe probability 
tbiere wa»-of her&tber yet'cOtrntt^naneiDg^'tb^t unioii;; It 
Was now tho poor giri's oonstont ^care to wateh the motions 
of^herviftdicttve- brotb\er, and passionate' lover, between 
whom, sbe foresaw, tbe slightest discord might instantiy lead 
to deadly strife. Bat an "event which- happened shortiy-after 
relieved her from tbie chaef source of apprehensiom 



Paolo's nnde, a 'weahhy merchant in Lisbon, had invited 
the yomig man to talce a share in his business ; andsacfa an 
opportunity of seeing the great world and entering into its 
restless circle of contending passions was gtadljrembtaced by 
the youth, who left his other's roof wrthont shedding a tear, 
though he beheld his aged parent deeply moved by his depar- 
ture. Michael felt himself breathe more freely when he had ' 
jseen the adventurer, accompanied by the old domestic, disap- 
pear biehind the hills over which their route lay to the great ' 
city, and Petrona secretly rejoiced in the absence of a bro^' 
ther^hose presence endangered the life of one^who was yet' 
dearer to her than a brother. Quiet and hiotnony were now 
restored to the cottage^ and even the feelings of the old man 
seemed to soften towards Michael, but he remained silent on 
Hie subject of Petrona's confession, and ishe, fiiithfiil' to her 
promise, breathed not a wish of her heart 

About two leagues beyond the momitain-ri%e which 
sheltered the little vsdley on the north, at the foot of another 
and more gigantic range of slate-rocks, whose ' bare ' sid^ 
were thinly sprinkled with'afew boxen shrubs, stood ii cha- 
pel dedicated to the Holy Virgin. The surrounding scenery 
was lonely and romantic, and the path which wound over 
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the mountain towards it from Balthazar's valley was so nar- 
row that it seemed fit for the foot only of the monntain- 
goats. The little chapel was constantly adorned with fresh 
and withered garlands, — ^the simple offerings which the sur- 
rounding peasantry made to a wretched picture of the Holy 
Viigin that it contained. A little higher up, among the peak- 
ed rocks, an ancient ruin hung tottering oyer the Uttle cha. . 
pel. To this sanctuary Petrona went once a week to renew her 
Yotiye garlands, and to pour out her bosom's grief before the 
saint. Eyen now that the brief but stormy winter had set 
in, Petrona did not cease to visit .the chapeL She had 
twined the last lingering flowers of the season into a garland 
with which she set out to the chapel of the Virgin, whilst 
her £Either remained at home, listening to the narratiTe of 
the aged domestic, who had just returned from his journey 
to the capital ; and Michael was with the flock, which he 
had driven considerably beyond the range of the valley, for 
the heat of the past summer had scorched the pasturage in 
the neighbourhood of the hut. 

" The tranquillity which i-eigns here appears singular to me 
when I return from the bustle of the world," said the old 
Jacob. ^ Our valley is like an island in the midst of the 
wild sea. Formerly, when I used to accompany Paolo, I was 
much amused by the interest he took in what was passing 
around him ; how eagerly he gazed on a ship getting under , 
weigh ; how anxiously he listened when they talked of- the 
af&irs of the great ; and how rationally he would explain to 
me all the matters of discourse. Yes, yes, he will meet with 
many things now which will interest him ! There are strange 
whispers abroad respecting Don Sebastian, our late king; he 
still lives, they say, and they expect him to return. Your 
son will hear that too in Lisbon, and will believe it more 
easily than you who shake your head; for he lives entirely 
in the busy world, and the blood mounts to his cheeks when- 
ever that subject is spoken of." 

" Better would it have been if he had rested satisfied with 
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his own quiet Tallejr, Jacob !" replied Balthazar. <* Would 
that he had neyer gone forth with you into the world ; and 
that I had been less indulgent to his inclinations ! Can I 
cease to remember that a stranger protects my property, 
while my own son has forsaken me ?" 

^ Michael is not a stranger to you," replied the old servant. 
^ You haye made him your own child by good treatment. 
All does not depend upon the blood which flows in our yeins, 
or the country which has giyen us birth. Heayen knows ~I 
loye the three children as I loye my own life ; and no one 
mere than another ! Sir," continued the privileged domestic, 
in a lower voice, ^ allow me to speak frankly to you. It seems 
to me Petrona is no longer the girl she was ; her cheeks are 
pale and her steps slow." 

^ So she has complained to you of the harshness of her 
father," murmured Balthazar; ^ and you, old fool, have be- 
come soft-hearted — as you always are— and fiincy you un- 
derstand matters better than the father ! I well rememb^ 
how your countenance used to be clouded for days when I 
refused any lidng to the boys ; but then it regarded only in- 
significant play-things, — ^now Petrona's happiness is at stake. 
Michael is a youth of violent temper, who in his passion may 
do what is not right either in the sight of God or man." 

Balthazar seemed to expect an answer, — perhaps con- 
tradiction from old Jacob ; but the latter preserved a sullen 
silence, and seemed to have his whole thoughts intent on 
the piece of net at which he was working. After a long si- 
lence, he paused in his work, and inquired after some young 
lemon-trees on the north side of the mountain. ** 1 remem- 
ber one of them, a pretty, little, vigorous stem, was beginning 
to grow sickly when I went away. The little thing had shot 
out all its branches beyond the protection of the mountain 
and seemed to defy the cold north wind. I bent it and again 
bent it into the sheltered comer ; but since that time it h$s 
begun to fade and I am afraid it will be lost" 

** You should have let it alone," answered Balthazar. '* Na- 
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ture csmiotvbe^lorced. Thftt ;tree was aeoastomedto a 
northenL exfiosiie^,/ and. too taU< for. beiq^ b^it." 

^.l hi^.g^ood iatoatioiiSy air," oontuaued Jacob in the same 
tone of .'voiee ; "just as you ^baTe ^with Petroaa. She too 
will fade because you^ wish to shelter her from laooied evil. 
. jyil<^ii«^ is sgXKld t ;«a4 ' the uviideu is his aqg^ who may 
. soothehis ^ioleut s^rit, but will neyer suffer froiu it. Oos- 
, sider what you.are doiugy <sir ; I believ'e your daughter has a 
iheart whidi will sooner break thau renounoe its love." 

Balthsaur had lOot rhad time to answer these remarhs 
wfaenMidhael entenld, lookieg saajdoutify noimd hio^and 
; iuqninsgi.aflM'jPetrQna. 

■* A stonuApj^roBehes,'" said; he, ".mere threatenkig ithan 
any I have ever beheld before. The. heavy tbunder-elouils 
•faserbeyondithe .valley, taod ha^gT like.a' dork majitle above 
thetmountain over iwhieh.'her> vRny leads, s God gsaat 'she joaay 
- peroeiTe it ; and cnotattempt retutaiug. I 1 >g!o .to ■ meet her 
without a moment'js ddlay. IV) you Jacd[> drive. iu the-flock, 
juid you, £Bither, pray:for yojur^dai^hter-s safety. J laiow a 
.shorter path up the mountdiu ; perhaps 1 may: meet } her be- 
fore the storm begins." 

The trembling father hastened out of the hut,> fidlowed by 
Jacob. The sky immediately above them looked leas threat- 
-euing, but a dark dense ■ cloud hung like « ;gloomy eurtain 
.over the distant mountBin. Michael's r^jud st^ somi bore 
himfromlheir sight; the youth had chosen a path whidi 
only a daimtless spirit ifiredby love would have dared to at- 
tempt, and the two aged men simultaneously made the sign 
of the. cross, at the moment that his foim vanished in the 
distance. A gloomy silence rested ov«r the whole surround- 
iog country, — not a leaf quivered on the bsan^h whioh boie 
it, — ^the birds of heaven wheeled and returned in wide cir- 
cles through the air,— -the cattle eame pressiug upon each 
other around Jacob,— ^and every sentient being seined im- 
pressed with a foreboding of the coming tempest. In a few 
minutes the dark clouds began to roll down from their star 
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tion jAiOYe.the mountain and oyershadow the valley .with 
their pitchy g^loom, — ^the distant thunder approached nearer 
at. each successive peal, and the adjacent rocks reverbiarated 
the. sound in multiplied echoes, while the lightning-flash 
ever and anon pierced the lurid canopy of heaven and shed a 
fearful light on the threatening scene. 

^ Lost I Lost I they are lost !" exclaimed the unhappy fa^ 
ther with the bitterness of despair. ** Hark how the storm 
crashes through the valley ! The stream has become a tor- 
rent, and sweeps every thing away in its resistless course ; 
but it will be far wilder opposite the chapel, and the only 
footpath by which they can return leads along its banks, — 
there is no footing on the other side, — ^if the storm overtake 
them there they are lost !" 

Jacob would fain have comforted his master if he could ; 
but his own spirit began to droop, and the few words of con- 
solation which escaped his lips were lost in the roaring of 
.|;he storm. Evening came on, and the storm seemed to rage 
with increasing violence ; the two old men remained buried 
in silent thought, each afraid to speak out his gloomy fore- 
bodings, till at last a peal of thunder, more terrific than all 
the; preceding, shook the cottage to its foundations, and 
caused Balthazar to spring from his seat, exclaiming, '* Bear 
witness, Jacob ! Witness the vow which I make in this aw- 
ful moment to the Holy Virgin ! If she has protected my 
poor child while on the way to her shrine, — if these eyes 
shall again behold Petrona in life, — then I will never more 
oppose her love. 1 once pledged myself otherwise to Paolo, 
but it may not be ; this awful hour releases me from an en- 
gagement so rashly entered into I" 

The old man seemed to have removed a heavy bturden 
from his heart by this vow, and calmly and silently he now 
waited the issue of events. It seemed too as if the Virgin 
had accepted his vow ; for the roar of the tempest subsided, 
the dark clouds which had obscured the whole heaven began 
to roll away, the light of the declining day broke out in 
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the .wetty the thimder came in fiiinter and fitinler peak, «iid 
the ami^ birds once more unfolded their wings and flew up 
into the clear air. Jacob had stept out to look arofond bin, 
and now beheld two fonns appi?oaclmi|^ in the distance, in 
whom he soon recogpoised the objects of his mostanxiotutse* 
licitude; his first impuJise was to hasten to meet them, but s 
second thongtbt checked his steps, and he carrkd the happy 
tidings to the disconsdkte father. 

Petpona entered and dimg herself wkh nnceeerjred hgn 
into the aims of her ovwjoyed parent, who could oaij (jkif 
her in silent gratitude to his heart. '' Mf child, my 4>^lo«e^ 
child I" he at last exclaimed. '*We thought you lost Mj 
imagination saw you straggling with the yioleooe of the 
tempest, — saw the fatal flash de8cend,'-Hsa(w, <odi mexciftd 
God I your foot slip on the Tery edge of the ahyss.*' 

**The danger was indeed extreme," answered P^Jtrona. 
** When I had left the chiq>el and was proceeding homewaids 
through the yaUey, I met the stream coming down l&e a 
flood, foaming, and diafing, and bearing all down befoie it 
I could not advance, and in a moment I fonad it equally im> 
possible to vetum. I stood alone upon a steep rock, tenifiel 
by the storm wad dazzled by the lightmng, and had fivei 
myself up f<Mr lost, when Michael i^peared — ^" here the 
maiden turned a look of inexpressible tenderness upon die 
youth. " He called to me," she continued, '' and baide m« 
take courage, and then he began to climb up the recks kj s 
path so dreadful t^at 1 durst not look at Inm; bixt 1 prayed 
to the Holy Virgin in the agony of death, and while I was 
yet praying Michael stood at my side. We then west down 
together, and Michael carried me in his arms OTer all the 
dangerous places where i could not step myself; and now 
here we are, father, restored to you in safety, praised be hea^ 
ven and the Holy Virgin !" 

** And you shall hemseferth travel the journey of life to- 
gether," said Balthazar, in a voice tareraUing with emotion. 
** Yes, take her Michael,— Hshe has made choice of yon, and 
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yon have tproTed yourself worthy of liei* loy«. (Be kind to 
h^,-my son, for her gpentle heart is oslyiitted £oe the eaf 
dearments of domestie loye/' 

What had just /passed «eemed Hke ft beautifal divam to 
ihe «efimptiared lovers ; and many days had glided >over tiheir 
heads before they o(»idd j^ersnade themselves that their 'Utiss 
was not a delusion. Petrona first looked fiteaditky towards 
the fatuoe ; her ^ntle bosom harboured no suspicioiis, and 
liei^ «ilent sorrow had inl3tantiy;given place to anticipation 
of nnmittg^led felicity. But Michad's mind loi^ waivered be^ 
twixt fear and hope, — now yielding to the one, now to the 
other. He had already suffered so nuich^^-4is keenest feel- 
ings (had been so long^ ^Kposed to the tartore of suspense, 
ihatit was not ea^ for him to realise all the certainty of 
wakings bliss»— «the eunshine of happiness began to gild the 
tiironging images of the fnture, but ever and anon there 
came a shadow across his spirit which forbade him to trust 
to what he saw, Paolo was the source of these fears,--'fais 
name suggested those dark fombodiags which irarced them- 
selves on his unwilling mind. 

^ And what if I am yet destined to lose you ?" he would 
say to Petrcma with bewildered looks. ** Do you think I 
could survive the loss ? No, he who has oaoe ei^yed the 
haaveinly fetioity of oalli]^ you his own, can 4>]ily renounce 
you with his life !" 



The weddi^day was fixed. It was to be in the spriikg,— 
a season which commenced in the sunny clime of Petrona's 
country with the first nMWth of the year. Balthaear had 
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written to his soq« intimatiDg what was ahont to take place 
and inviting^ him to be present on the happy occasion ; but 
the fiiithful Jacob knew the feeling of both the father and 
the son too well to belieye that the invitation was giyen 
with the wish of its being accepted. Michael of course an- 
ticipated his presence with dread, and Balthazar himself 
shrunk from the prospect of meeting with his son under the 
present circumstances ; he knew the inflexible temper of the 
youth ; and he could not dare to hope that time and other 
pursuits' had softened his implacable feelings towards the 
Spanish orphan. 

But the day drew nigh, and arrangements had been made 
for uniting the two lovers in wedlock in the chapel of the 
Holy Virgin. A few days before the wedding, Balthazar 
went to ask some relations, who were living at a distance, to 
honour the little festival with their presence, and in the 
meantime Petrona and Michael employed themselves in 
adorning the cottage with flowers, and preparing every thing 
for the occasion. On the evening of Balthazar's departure, 
while the two lovers were seated together before the door, 
conversing with each other and with the faithful Jacob, a 
boy presented himself with an open billet in his hand which 
he said he had been charged to deliver to Balthazar, adding 
that it was from his son, Senor Paolo, who had arrived that 
morning at an inn in the neighbourhood. 

Jacob took the billet from the boy, and informed him that 
his master was not at home, nor was he expected to return 
till the following evening. " In the meantime," added he, 
** the note is quite safe with us, and none of us have learning 
enough to read it But will not Senor Paolo come to the 
wedding ?" 

^ He looks less fit for a feast than a funeraV replied the 
boy. " Were I to meet him to-night on my way home 
through the valley, I might easily fancy him, Tilth his pale 
countenance, to be the ghost of the Moorish prince that 
people say is sometimes seen stalking about near the 
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ohapeL But the sua is g^wng fiist «lown; I must away 
lest night oTertake: me btfore I get dear of Ae Tavine." 

With these words the light-heeled messenger turned round 
and tripped swiftly away, while Michael gaxed loag and in- 
tensely «fter' him, and seem^ straggling to • repress some 
strong emotion which' shook his irame« ^0iv« me-tbe note, 
Jacob," he at last spoke ; my dark forebodings nc^ fwrre 
true. I fear-^bnt give me the note." 

^You cannot read it," replied the faithful domestic. 
** What could you make of such a scroU as Itiat though you 
were to . stare yom* eyes o«it ? Take it, but ke^ it oarefiilly . 
Who knowff what ^he poor ' fellow may huffe g6t to 'say to 
•Ms::£Eitkier.^' 

MBefaaeltxamiiied^tiie biUet'witba'keeneye, but in de^ 
«o ins brow became 'contmcted,-^the blood rushed to his 
efee^s, -and the hiuid which > held the nete trembled vio- 
lently. **' Whttt mils you ?" • exclaimed Petrotta, gazing ^with 
apprehension upon her lover. 

^Hear what he has written !" cried Mieimel in a tOfie t>f 
idetpair. *^ Ah, I know but too well how to^deoypher thc^e 
blaek «gns ; they =are 'my death-warrant ! 'What I - always 
dreaded is now about to be fulfilled ; Petrona-I'mttst be torn 
from thee!" 

' With'these words the youth • clasped his ' terrifie/d :bride to 
his bosom, as if he were taking his last embrace, and sobbed 
aloud in the yidlenee of his grief. At la^t he tore himself 
from her, and read the note aloud. It was in these words : 



M 



I arrived here this morning, and might even now be 
with you, but important business detains me. Fa- 
ther, I adjure you by all that is sacred to delay giving 
Petrona's hand to that proud fiery Spaniard till I arrive. 
You have nbt yet forgotten the promise which you 
made to me. They have taken you by surprise, and 
abused your weakness. Adopt any pretext for delaying 
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the wedding two or three days. By the memory of 
my deceased mother I implore this favour." 

"What do you now think of him ?" continued Michael. 
** Had I not much reason to dread him ? But he shall not 
succeed, — I swear by the stars of heaven he shall not ! His 
blood or mine shall flow in the light of the sun, ere he 
thwart me in this ; and be this the first step I take to defeat 
his malice !" 

With these words he tore the billet into a hundred fn^- 
ments, which the evening-breeze soon swept away, amid the 
unheeded exclamations of the astonished domestic. 

Petrona strove to calm the agitated feelings of the mad- 
dened youth. She represented to him that no other person 
than himself could ever command her heart ; and her argu- 
ments, with the silver tones of her voice, at last succeeded 
in bringing him to better reason. Throwing himself into her 
arms, he exclaimed : ^ Yes, thou art still my good angel ! 
Before thee the evil spirits which would tempt me to msh 
upon my destruction flee away ! It has ever been thus ; and 
heaven will not now tear us from each other. For what 
would become of me without my Petrona. Go now to rest, 
you have calmed my mind and inspired me with good reso* 
lutions ; to-morrow I will go and reason with your brother 
myself; I wiU restrain every feeling but that of love, and 
a^ him whether he could desire to see us unhappy for 
ever." 

" O do not so !" exclaimed Petrona. " My heart forebodes 
no good of your meeting. My brother is stem to his pur- 
pose ; and your passions are easily inflamed." 

** Nay, fear nothing," replied Michael " Your good angel 
will accompany me. But I must know whether there can 
be peace betwixt us. Be comforted, my love, I shall be home 
again before your father returns." 

Petrona spent a sleepless night upon her couch ,* but Mi- 
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chael sat alone under the olive-trees before the house, till the 
rays of the rising sun gilded the top of the mountains, when 
he arose and prepared himself for his journey. Without con- 
fessing to himself the reason why he took the precaution, he 
now concealed a short gun under his mantle, and thus armed 
hastened with rapid steps through the solitary ravine. The 
fresh morning-breeze came playing around his throbbing tem- 
ples, but it allayed not the fever which burned within; a 
thousand strong emotions chased each other in bitter con- 
flict across his troubled bosom, and already he felt as if at 
eternal enmity with the brother of his bride. It was noon 
when he reached the inn where he expected to find Paolo. 
A young woman, with a child in her arms, was seated under 
a trellis of vines in front of the house, who rose up to wel- 
come Michael as he approached, for she had often met with 
him at the rural festivals of the neighbourhood. But her 
cheerful salute was coldly returned by the youth, who de- 
clined her kind invitation to rest himself in the shade, and 
abruptly inquired after Paolo. 

" He is gone,*' said the young woman. '* He left us not 
many hours ago, and took the road by which you have just 
come. Perhaps he may still be walking about the neigh- 
bourhood, for he told the boy Giuseppo that if any person . 
should inquire for him at the inn, he should conduct him to 
our Lady's chapel, where he intended to be this evening. 

*' Then I shall find him there," answered Michael " I must 
see him before he enters his father's house, wherever and 
whenever that may be,— -in the chapel or the ravine, — ^under 
the light of heaven, or amid the darkness of the night, — ^he 
must confront me, and answer my question !" 

^ Poor youth," replied the hostess, ''your heart seems ill 
at ease, and I am afraid there is too great reason for your 
apprehensions. The brother of your bride comes not hither 
with friendly intentions, and though the bridal day is near, 
the bridal knot is not yet tied. Paolo haa vowed to inter- 
rupt your merry-making, and it will not be easy to drive him 
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from hk purfrase. Try it, however; your bride is well 
woirtky of a seven years* serrice, eyen as Raehel of old." 

^ I ^mUl dare .and do whatever ma» can -aisoompliflb for the 
sake of her Hove," said MichaeL ^Petrmais mine^' and no 
pow^ on earth shall tear her fmn me 4 I must dispel those 
phantoms of terroe> which have^ already embittered so nrach 
<^ my ezistenoe. To>^y this wespOB^*'i~-here he^raised his 
gun in his hand,^-*-^ shall' settle^ oov dispute ; to^ra^Drrowwf 
are reconciled as brothers, or one of us.^b - a bloody 
^ve !" 

In- vain the alarmed hostess -strove tO' soothe the- irriliftted 
feelings of the young man; he turned hastily round, and shie 
acoompanied him a little way for tho purpose of exhortmgf 
him tO' peace, but he preserved a gloomy sUence, and on 
parting his rapid steps so<m bbre him beyond her sight 

In a short time he reached' the chapelj where he found 
three children employed adorning the walls and altar with 
i^Msh garlands, who unoonsoiously told him that these were 
preparations for a wedding which was just expected to take 
place* It was his own, and he 'sat silently down .upon the 
steps of the^ altar, not daring to raise his^yes to the Holy 
Image^ for he felt that thoughts of blck>d and revenge laj 
betwixt him and heaven. While struggling with his feelings 
the soft sweet voice of a child >fell upon his ear,-^— it was one 
of the little garland-lessors who was inviting him. to jmo 
them in a prayer fOr the happiness of the young couple, and 
when he looked up^ he saw the other two sflently kneeliof 
upon the floor, and Mmg up their little himds with "the ex- 
pression: of homage towards the Holy Virgin. AfichaeFs 
heart was touched by the scene, and its evU purposes vanisd)* 
ed before better feeliiigs; he knelt down beside. his little 
friends, and. prayed fervently for Petrona, and for 'himself, 
and for-^Paolo ; long he prayed^ and when he arose he felt 
his bosom relieved of a great biirdi^ ; but" the- children had 
abeady left the. sanctuary, and only^the shadow of ^he sur- 
rounding tvees moved upon the whitened wbHs, and the soft 
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whispering of the evemng-breeze amid their leayes, initer- 
rupted the deep silence. 

Paolo came not ; long Michael listened to catch the sound 
of approaching footsteps, but in Tain; hour after hour had 
passed away, and still he was alone in the solitary chapel. 
He resolyed to wait one hour longer; but he now felt grate- 
ful to heaven for having thus had time to reflect on all the 
circumstances connected with his situation, and arrive at 
calmer thoughts and purposes of fnendUer import towards 
the brother of his bride. He now stept out of the chapel, 
and discharged the deadly shot into the air, which was re- 
verberated in a thousand echoes from the mountains. The 
hour had elapsed, yet still Paolo came not, and the shadows 
of night began to cover surrounding objects ; Michael paused 
and turned, and listened, but all was silent around him, and 
with reluctant steps he left the chapel and proceeded home- 
wards. 

On approaching the cottage he trembled to think of meet- 
ing Paolo there ; but only Petrona and Jacob came to meet 
him. EUs bride looked anxiously into his countenance, and 
hesitated to demand the truth from his lips. 

^ Have you seen my brother ?*' she at last inquired in fal- 
tering accents. 

^ I found him not," was the answer. '' I had thought to 
have met him here. Is he not here ?" 

'' No person is here but ourselves," said Jacob peevishly. 
^ We have spent the whole day in the greatest anxiety. Had I 
known your intentions 1 never would have allowed you to 
set out to meet Paolo. You and he are no fit companions 
for each other without the presence of a temperate friend. 
But, by St Cyprian, what do I see? A gun — weapons 
against your brother !" 

^ Nay be not alarmed about the matter," replied Michael. 
" Evil spirits indeed tempted me to provide myself with 
this weapon before I set out; but the shot it contained 
was long since fired harmless into the air. Man is weak ; 
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and Paolo's vakiiidiiess had fired my blood ; but all is right 
again. 

" Your ooontenance answers not to your words»" said Ja- 
cob. ''Your lo<4c8 are bewildered^ and you are pale v 
death." 

** I have had no sleep the last night ; and mind and body 
are afflicted, I confess. But no more of this ; has your &ther 
returned, Petrooa ?" 

'' No, though we are evwy moment »:pecting him. Ahu^ 
Midiael, the evening is gloomy> will the morning be less so? 
You ace sad, and unwell I fear." 

** The morning ! Yes, and will to-morrow be our wedding* 
day, Petrona? I do fear the misfortunes I haye so long 
dreaded are now about to overtake us when just arriyed in 
aght of our fiiirest hopes. 3ut you can do much to quiet 
my apprehensions ; speak not of Paolo's letter to your &ther, 
lest my happiness should be delayed. If you are not mine 
to-morrow, mine you never will be." 

Petrona looked doubtfully upon her lov^« and tears ^'^ 
her eyes. She felt unable to refuse his request, and yet 
something whispered to her she did not well in concealing 
Paolo's letter irom his fsither. Jac^b toc^ was with difficulty 
persuaded to conceal his knowledge of it from his master. 

l^ate in the evening Balthazar returned home. He seemed 
happy in being once more in the bosom of his fiunily ; and 
relieved at not findisig Paolo arrived before him. Perhaps 
he dreaded any interview with his ^toiled child, until the 
happiness of the young couple was completed, and the 
father's indujgenpe justified in the daughter's comfort. 
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The rosy blush of morfdng tinged th^ smniiiits of the ijaoun- 
tains when Jacob arose and opened the doOr of the cottage. 
^ His first care was to strew the court with floweri, and to 
hang fresh garlands between the oliTe-trees which oYersha^ 
dowed the roof. He then spread out a repast Of cakes, miUcy 
fruits, and the deep red jnice of Oporto's grapet, in the inner 
room, after which he proceeded to stake off a cleiEur space for 
the dancers on the turf before the door. The sun had risen 
abo^e the hiDs, and his gladsome neys alreadj^ shone upon 
tihese preparations for the rustic fete, while the cool breeze 
of morning bore the mingled perfumes of a liionsand flowers 
and blossoms across the valley, when a strain of light mu8i<^ 
intermingled with happy voices approached the cottage. It 
was a band of youthful minstrels bearing Intes, and cymbals, 
and flutes, and harps, whose dark features bespoke them liie 
natives of a southern cUme, and Who, free as the little birds 
which warbled their matin-notes among the branches over- 
head, came tripping lightly along the green sward, and filled 
the air with their melody. They were succeeded by bands 
of men and women, and young people of all ages, who ap- 
peared descending from the adjacent heights, and directing 
their steps towards one point of meeting. They were ar- 
rayed in their holiday clothes ; the young men wore brown 
jackets, red waistcoats, floating scarfs, brown stockings, and 
neatly plaited sandals, and a small flat cap, or a silk net, con- 
fined their sable-locks, — the maidens were arrayed in short 
scarlet petticoats and dark-colonred boddices, with white 
hats. As each successive group drew nigh the cottage, it 
was saluted by the merry minstrels, and when all seemed 
collected Jacob led forth the young couple to receive the 
congratulations of their friends. The looks of the young 
men rested admiringly on the beautifhl bride, who was ar- 
rayed in the same costume which the other maidens wore» 
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— ber only distinction being a long floating yail, and a hridal 
wreathe entwined with her hair. Michael appeared at her 
side, but his fine and expressiye countenance was overshar 
dowed by a doud whicb eren the happiness of those mo- 
ments could not dispel. He cast his eyes around upon the 
assembled group with restless anxiety, and thought that in 
every stranger he beheld the lineaments of one whom he 
most dreaded to meet upon earth. Thus agitated, the mo- 
ments seemed to him as hours which elapsed before his ap- 
pearance with Petrona before the altar ; the songs in praise 
of happy loye and honourable marriage fell unheeded upon 
his abstracted senses ; and even gratitude itself seemed to 
haye forsaken his bosom while his friends were crowding 
around him with their bridal gifts. At last the procession was 
arranged. Balthazar attended by all the older guests walked 
first ; then came the bridegroom escorted by the young men, 
followed by the bride and her maiden companions; a few of 
the minstrels preceded the troop, the rest brought up the 
rear, and awoke the mountain-echoes by their responsiye 
shouts and music as the procession winded its way along 
the mountain-side. Soon the dark and narrow rayine opened 
before the troop, with the littie chapel in the distance; and 
as they proceeded onwards the brawling of the mountain 
torrent increased till it drowned the yoices of the merry- 
makers. But where the rayine began to widen, the roar of 
the torrent subsided into a gentie murmur, and the chime of 
the chapel-beU reached their ears as they moyed along be- 
neath the hoary branches of some ancient trees which oyer- 
shadowed the road; here the scene was gloomy and silent, J 
and the festal troop felt its influence upon their souls, — ^no 
sound interrupted the deep stillness, saye the rustie of the 
passing footsteps, or the light whirring of some startled bird 
as it flew oyer their heads towards the impending cliflTs ; the 
sun's rays had not yet dried the dew which lay in this deep 
yale, and a single ray of light shone upon the chapel, while 
the full blaze of morning gilded the lofty ruins aboye it 
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When the weddiogf processioa had reached the chapel, all 
took their places around the building, and the veuerable 
priest plaoed hixduself in front of the altar, where a few tapers 
blended their flickering rays with the light of day. Michael's 
heart throbbed strongly as he kneeled down at the side 
of his bride before the man of God, whose sacred hands 
were about to tie that indissoluble knot which was to link 
him for ever to the being whom he adored ; yet he felt as if 
his trial was now over, — ^the bitterness of uncertain hope 
remoiwd,— -and a gleam of triumph began to lighten his 
brow as the first words of the solemn service fell upon his 
ear, when suddenly a wild tumult arose without, and rough 
Yoioes were heard as if approaching the chapel ; the terrified 
priest paused in the middle of the liturgy, and the whole 
assembly rushed out, leaving the bridegroom and bride 
alone upon theu* knees before the altar. Amid the uproar a 
female yoice was heard shrieking * murder !' and Balthazar's 
name passed rapidly from lip to lip in connexion with the 
woman's dreadftd but yet unknown tidings. 

It was the young woman oi the inn whom Michael had 
teen the day before, who now rushed into the chapel, ex- 
claiming : ^ Stop ! Finish not the sacred rite ! Balthasar, 
your son has been murdered, and your daughter is about to 
give her hand to his murderer ! Extinguish the sacred ta- 
pers ! Shut the house of God 1 They come, — ^they come 
with the Hfeless corpse whose blood calls for revenge to 
lieayen !" 

Michael stood motionless as a statue upon hearing this 
accusation; his senses reeled; he saw not when all drew 
back from him as from an accursed thing, — ^he' heard not 
when the woman repeated all his conversation with her on 
the preceding day, and added a detail of circumstances which 
seemed to afibrd overwhelming evidence against him, — ^he 
reflected not on the critical situation in which his own de- 
meanour before so many witnesses placed him, — ^nor did he 
perceive the rush which was again made to the door of the 
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chapel when the bearers approached with the dead body 
of Paolo. It was a shriek, — a long piercing shriek finom 
Petrona which at last roused him] fnum his stupor, and 
awoke him to all the dreadful realities of his situation. He 
rose and followed the rest to the outside of the chapel, 
where he beheld the body of Paolo laid upon the grass with 
a deep gunshot wound in the breast. It was thus, they said, 
the body had been found at the ruin above, by the men who 
had carried it to the diapel, and wh<Hn the young hostess 
of the inn had met on her way to join the wedding-part7< 
Nobody doubted Michaers guilt ; the appearance which he 
made proclaimed it as convincingly as if his mouth had con- 
fessed it. At last he cast his eyes around him, and ex- 
claimed aloud : *' I am innocent ! These hands are dean of 
that blood. So help me God and the Holy Virgin." 

*' Add not perjury to your other crimes I" cried Jacob. 
** My ears are shocked by your false protestations. Hatred 
and deadly revenge long since took possession of your bosom ; 
away then ! Flee ! Turn your steps from the land you have 
polluted, and may God grant unto you repentance !" 

Balthazar now sprung up from the corpse over which he 
had been kneeling, and called aloud : " Where is the mur- 
derer ?" while Petrona flung herself into his arms, and sank 
exhausted upon his breast . 

^ Father," said Michael, more caknly, '' I am no murderer. 
There is not one of all those people around us more innocent 
than I am. I have not seen your son since the day he left 
your house; and God will yet bring the truth to light" 

** Away from my sight !" replied Balthaatar. ^ Let me no 
longer hear that voice which always raised dire forebodings 
in my bosom I May your unhallowed footsteps never return 
to pollute this peaceful valley; and wherever you wander, 
may the images of a bereaved father, a murdered brother, 
and a dying bride ever haunt you I" 

Petrona had sunk to the ground on hearing the first words 
of her father's imprecation. Mchael now kneeled do\iii at 
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her side, and said : << Petrona, what do yau think of me ? If 
you too doubt my innocence, then has earth no longer a 
resting-phice for me !" 

^ Michael, I will believe you though all the world should 
condemn you !" replied the faithful girL *< I will be fiiithfuL 
to you eyen imto death. My prayers shall ascend to heaven 
for you, wherever you may be driven, and my tears shall 
atone for the harsh words of my father T' 

*^ Farewell then, my guardian angel I" exclaimed the 
youth in accents of subdued grief. '^ I do not deserve your 
blessings, but they are the last consolation of the forlorn. 
The Almighty Judge sees and punishes criminal thoughts 
as well as deeds; my hand has perpetrated no murder, but 
my spirit has meditated it, and brought this misery over us 
alL It is this for which I am banished from your sight : 
Farewell, Petrona, — ^farewell for ever !" 



Paolo's body was now borne away and deposited in the 
chapel, and preparations were made to convey Balthazar and 
Petrona to their cottage. Michael meanwhile disappeared ; 
he had gone no one knew whither, and the wedding-guests 
silently and sadly departed to their several homes. A small 
group only remained around the unfortunate bride whom 
they were endeavouring to arouse from the swoon into 
which she had fallen ; and at a little distance, upon an ele* 
yated piece of rock, one of the youthful minstrels sat mourn- 
fully eyeing the melancholy scene, while the breeze ever 
and anon bore the sad notes of his harp down into the 
valley. 
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** Have I no child more, roTerend father ?" inquired Bai- 
thaaar, approaching the humane priest who was now bnsiiy 
engaged in endeavouring to restore the suspended animation 
of the apparently lifeless girL ** Is she too dead ?** 

*< She opens her eyes," replied the monk, ^ May God 
grant her the relief of tears I" 

Petrona leaned heavily on the breast of old Jacob; her 
eyes were fixed on the spot where Michael had knelt when 
he bade her that solemn fEurewell ; and she seemed f<Mr awhile 
unconscious of all that was passing around her. At last the 
passing-breeze bore a strain of the minstrers harp to her ear, 
and the sounds seemed to restore her to consciousness ; she 
raised her head, looked mildly around her, and took with- 
out resistance the cordial which was offered to her lips. 

Her friends now conducted her to her home, — alas, her 
now melancholy home I It is when the sufferer finds him- 
self placed with all his woes in the midst of scenery whose 
beauties can no longer delight his eyes, — ^when the pleasures 
of life pass by him fair and enchanting as formerly, but no 
longer capable of touching his heart, — ^when the flowers and 
sunshine of spring are around him, but the torpor of winter 
is upon his soul, — ^it is then that we feel the wounds which 
fiite has inflicted rankle sorest, for we must weep when all 
around is joy, we must sit in gloom when the rest of nature 
exults in the gladsome %ht; we then feel ourselyes solitary 
and out of place,— -a dissonant note in the midst of the uni- 
versal harmony of joy. It was thus Petrona felt at the sight 
of the happy vale in which she had spent the innocent and 
sorrowless years of childhood ; its peace and beauty breathed 
not, as they had been wont, serenity over her spirit ; the 
gloom of the wild rocks, — the deep murmur of the moun- 
tain-torrent, — ^the darkening shadows of the narrow ravine, 
were now more in accordance with her feelings. The youth- 
ful heart in its emotions of grief, would fling the same hues 
of sorrow which itself wears over sun, and stars, and trees, 
and streams, and flowers, and universal nature ; and thus it 
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was that Petrona felt in the midst of scenes and objects en- 
deared to ber by a thousand reminiscences of happier hours. 
Yet she kept her grief concealed in her own bosom ; for her 
father she had only g^entle smiles and affectionate calresses; 
and while the bitterness of grief silently consumed her 
strength, she only strove to heal the wound of a parent's 
bosom. S<»netime8 a &int hope illumined her mournful 
spirit, that the darkness which still covered Paolo's fate 
would yet be dispelled, and the innocence of her lover esta- 
blished; but hitherto all researches into the mysterious 
transaction had proved ine£fectual, and Michael's fate too re- 
mained unknown. 

A year had thus passed away in melancholy soUtude 
and painful remembrances; and time began to spread its 
veil over the grave of withered hopes, like the green turf 
which now covered Paolo's resting-place with fresher ver- 
dure. Petrona could now gaze calmly on the distant moun- 
tain without hoping to discover her banished lover retracing 
his steps towards the well-known cottage, but his memory 
was not less deeply fixed in her heart, and she preserved to- 
wards him that fidelity which she had vowed when he took 
his last sad farewell of her at the chapel of the Virgin. 

Meanwhile the great world which lay on the other side of 
the mountain-barrier began to be unusually agitated ; there 
were strange rumours afloat, and Jacob from time to time 
caught reports which seemed to reanimate his master's feel- 
ings, now almost exhausted by grief. King Henry was dead, 
and Philip of Spain had advanced troops upon the limits of 
Portugal; Sebastian's reappearance was no longer expected, 
but there was yet one chief remaining to head the Portu- 
guese in the approaching struggle with the ambitious Spa- 
niard. The Grand Prior, Antonio de Crato, son of duke 
Luis de Beja, and nephew of the late king, came incognito 
to Lisbon, where he remained concealed in the house of a 
priest, and soon found a powerful party among the people. 
A civil war was kindled, and in two bloody battles at Alcan* 
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ten and Prato the &te of Antonio was decided, and the nn- 
fortnoate prince was compelled to seek his safety in flight 
and concealment, while a sum of eighty thousand crowns 
was offered by Philip for his head. 

Balthazar, the ancient servant of the dnke Luis de Beja, 
heard these tidings with deep emotion ; and his ardent wishes 
for the safety of the unfortunate prince hurried him again 
into the affiiirs of that world from which he had been so long 
estranged. Again and again he despatched the trusty Jacob 
to gather information respecting the accession of Don Anto- 
nio to the throne, little dreaming that the object of his soli- 
citude, — ^the last branch of an illustrious stem, — ^was now a 
fugitive and a proscribed outUw in the land of his forefor 
thers. 



It was one evening in the month of July, 1580, when the 
shadows of night had begun to clothe the valley, that a tall 
black figui^ appeared descending the mountain ; it paused 
several times and seemed hesitating to advance, like a person 
who is exploring his way in an unknown country. Petrona 
and her father sat at the cottage-door and watched the move* 
ments of the stranger with interest. Since Paolo's death 
and Michael's exile no stranger had approached their retired 
dwelling; and when the figure seemed to turn its steps 
towards them, a strange feeling of alarm filled Petrona's bo- 
som. She wished that it might be Michael, and yet she 
dreaded his appearance ; and her father seemed to feel as she 
did, for rising and advancing a few steps, he exclaimed : 
** No, heaven be praised it is not he I It is a monk, I now 
distinctly perceive his black robes." 
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The monk drew nearer and surveyed the inhabitants of 
the cottage with anxious but searching scrutiny. His move- 
ments bespoke indecision as to the course he should follow ; 
at last he halted, and addressed Balthazar in these words : 
" May the blessings of our Lady be with you and reward 
your hospitality, if you grant me a little re£reshment, and al- 
low me to rest myself a moment under your roof. I am weary 
you may see, and my vow obliges me to rest nowhere save 
in the hut of the poor man where piety and simplicity 
dwell" 

** Nay then, we are indeed blessed if treasures such as you 
mention are to be found in our hut, reverend father," answer- 
ed Balthazar, while his daughter busied herself in preparing 
for the stranger's reception. ** But how have your footsteps 
been led hither ? Our retired valley is not often visited by 
the wanderer, and no road passes near our habitation." 

** It is not the first time 1 have visited your valley, though 
many years have passed since last I stood upon this spot^" 
replied the stranger. ^ This house is familiar to me ; and if 
I mistake not it once belonged to the duke of Beja» one <^ 
whose £Euthful adherents resided here. Balthazar, the fii^ 
Tourite of the young prince Antonio, was the last possessor 
of it." 

"I am Balthazar !" exclaimed the old man ; ** and by St 
Jago, I should know your features also ! They are not alto- 
gether strange to me. Your voice awakens the past in my 
memory, but indistinctly yet as in a dream." 

" Balthazar, the only son of that illustrious house of which 
you were once the fidlliful servant, would be glad of one 
night's shelter imder your roof. He is now," continued the 
monk, " wandering without a home,-— pursued by cruel ene^ 
mies, as the game is pursued by the himtsman, — his friends have 
forsaken him, or sleep the long sleep of death,<^ dazzling 
price is set upon his head, and better might he trust himself 
to the beast of the desert than to man's untried fidelity." 

^Merciful God!" exclaimed Balthazar. ''Are all our 
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fondest hopes then bksted? Is the last hope of Portugal des- 
troyed ? And my master, — ^my dear young master " 

'* Can yet repose confidence in his faithful servant," inter- 
rupted the monk. ^ Thanks to our blessed Lady one heart 
yet heats true to me ! Balthazar, I am Antonio. A fugitive 
in my father's land, I come to crave shelter from you; one 
night,— one single night* s rest will refresh me ; I am ex- 
hausted and cannot proceed farther, and the Spaniards are 
already at the entrance of the valley." 

At the first words of the hapless prince, Balthazar had 
thrown himself upon his knees before him, and Petrona, who 
now presented herself, gazed with astonishment on the 
scene. 

'^Fear nothing!" exclaimed Balthazar with the fire of 
youth. ^ Hither your pursuers* will not follow you. Here 
you are safe; the mountains conceal this little tranquil spot, 
and here you shall sleep in peace while I keep vnitch foi 
you." 

''Be not too confident," replied the prince. ^ The Spa- 
niards were upon my traces the whole day. I have been 
seen on the mountain, and at one time I was nearly falling 
into their hands. But I have now foimd a friend in whom I 
can confide; though my armies have been defeated, and 
my partisans scattered, I am not yet without hopes. Could 
I once plant my foot upon the hospitable shores of England, 
with Elizabeth's aid I will again resume the struggle for 
my throne, and by the holy relics of the martyrs 1 will 
mount it !" 

The lofty figure of the speaker seemed to expand as he ut- 
tered these words ; the monk had vanished, and he stood be- 
fore his devoted adherent with all the conscious grace and 
dignity of a prince. '' Provide me with another dress," he 
continued; ''and hide this robe which might betray me. 
1 will be your son, or your servant, as you please ; and will 
remain here, God willing, till night again covers the moun- 
tains." 
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** Not my son, Bon Antonio," replied Balthazar, hastily. 
*' Not my son; misfortune and death follow the steps of my 
sons. But here is the dress of one who sleeps there under 
the green turf; take it» and call yourself if you please, the 
husband of my poor girl, should an enemy surprise us. She, 
ilas ! will never call any one by that name ; for she became a 
widow while she was yet a bride." 

Night had closed around the valley, and the prince had 
exchanged his monk's frock for Paolo's garments; he npw 
threw himself upon Balthazar's bed, and worn out by the 
hardships of so many sleepless days and nights, sleep de- 
scended upon his eyelids in spite of the cares which agitated 
his breast But Balthazar and his daughter slept not. The 
days of the past rose up in array, with all their variety, of 
incident and chequered fortune, and - ancient fears and 
hopes seemed again to take possession of that breast which 
had so long bid adieu to the busy cares of life. Petrona too 
was deeply affected by what she had heard and witnessed ; a 
mournful diord had been struck in her bosom, and her tears 
flowed in silence, though not without > self-upbraiding, that 
the fortunes of the illustrious fugitive should not have . en- 
grossed her every thought and feeling. 

Midnight 'was nigh when the noise of voices suddenly rose 
vnthout, and approaching footsteps interrupted the deep si- 
lence which Balthazar and Petrona had preserved. The old 
man seized his daughter's arms as the sound caught his ear, 
and both listened in breathless suspense. The footsteps ap- 
proached the door, and Balthazar had scarcely, time, to alarm 
the prince before a troop of Spanish soldiers entered the oot- 
tage, and a rough voice inquired for Don Antonio, describing 
the disguise in which he was concealed. 

'* Have you not seen such a monk hereabouts ?" inquired 
the soldier. <* Come, tell the truth ; remember I ask it in the 
name of the king of Spain." 

Balthazar concealed his alarm by a strong effort, while he 
assured the Spaniard that he and his troop were the first 
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strangers who had visited his solitary cottage for manj 
moiitiis; axid Petrooa, td whomihe same query was ad- 
^h^'ed, gfaye a siteihtr answer wittieqiial> firmness. 

'<'• Now then, his ^ust havc^ had eagjfe^ wings \^ exclaimed 
the soldier. <^ For he was ahnest in my^handt whetf twilig lit 
desceiidedj-^th^re^was dot avleagneNi «piMse hetwixt me and 
the eighty thousand crowns 1 heed so much; hat he mttst 
he concealed somewhere faere;^ ^o do yob RaaKdo place sen^ 
tineld' ey^< w]l«re,-*-'«aid'in ithe meantiitie >we skall rest ovx- 
scIt^b a'Utttoi Mend, and taste of ^ur >wine,««-tlie6e moon- 
taimr of yonrs filtigoe one prodigionsly.'^' • 

Rnaldo det a^nt ohi^ying his chiefs commands, and Bal- 
thazar tremblingly prqtared to conduct his vifiitors into tiie 
inner rdoin, which was £untiy Uglrted \xf « lani^ pendant 
fromi Uie roof; Don Antonio waa sebted- here upon Ins eonch 
agitatild by all - Hiose i feelingB whidi suck an ftwlul momeiit 
may well excite; but therevis Isooiiethiag in imminent danger 
wMdt mUl occasionally steel the courage of a man,*«nd prompt 
himtoriaiiactf of resolution Which hemig^t in other dreum- 
rtanoes shfiak from. It was thus with the pfinee at this 
terrible mwolBnt; for he advanced to^meet ^e Spaoiaidp, 
pretending to inquire in a trough vmoe what was the occa- 
sion of the noise in the cottage at so late an ^houn The 
^•otdiers measnlwd his &gwte as he stood before them with a 
glante subh/as nudh the Uood freeze in Balthazar's vein^; 
■bat the intrepid fugitive stood immoveable and without be- 
traying tb* stightest symptoms of embarrassment 
• : <« WhoiQuagft this fellow be^ who dares to speak> roughly to 
the king^s)i(ddi«n ?* inquired^ ihe leader of .the band. 

** lit is my<s()n4nrkWj Senor," aaswaered Balthazar. " The 
husband of the yoiing woman there* You must excuse his 
roughness, — we are Uttle accustomed to see strangers here; 
and you Diego— ^'* here the old man addressed his pretended 
son-in-law — ^*'give a better wdcome to our guests." 

" I was half asleep when they awoke me," relied Anto- 
nio; ** ttiid<when. one has been working hard all day one is 
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is^ not very well pleased to be disturbed in their first 
steep." 

Petrona having set wine and refreshments before the , sol- 
^ei% raituEed ii]|ito«a«coKnen\of ihe room wluer^ she pret^pded 
to fall asleep, the better to oonoeal hi^r emotion froiy^ thfi 
stcangters. Bat,.£Eur fvom shunbering, she ever ai\d|inon/Btol(9 
an- anxious glance at the group before her, while her^ferYo^^ 
^ntyers roso to heaven ^for the escape of, h^ prince from 
danger so^imnBnent.w Balthazar sat at a little distance);, .bu^ 
Antonio remained near the Spaniards with wliomhe/phat^t^d 
easily and even familiarly without bftt^ying. ^e sligjiltost 
emotion of alann. . ^TearJto the Spanish captain «at ajiapd- 
8ome<young man with his head boimd up, a^.^if he h^d befell 
wounded; he had placed both M^ anna upon th/$ table* and 
sal? leaning Ids head iq>on ihemas. if he were asleep ; but. his 
offieer roused him from time to time and compelled him to 
drain cup about with him. 

** Let us pledge to him amongst us, Rualdo," said the cap- 
tain, " whom to-morrow's sun shall see rich as Croesus. The 
fugitive cumot escape us, if he is still roaming in these parts ; 
for Don Juan keeps the north, and Don Roderigo the south, 
and here are we scouring the country between them. Have 
you ordered our people to call us if any thing suspicious oo- 
euis ? Aiid have you sent messengers to Juan de Luna to 
tell him We ane bene ?" ; .,; 

. Rualdo answered these questions in the affirmitive^ and 
Petrona teembled to. mark the prince grow pale at the name 
<tf Don Juaor .^Loog live the king of Sipain,.and Portugal,'' 
continued the soldier; ''and may his deadliest enemy be m 
our hands at sunrise ! Drink with us, mine host^ and you tQ0 
Diego bhall pledge our toast ; he who drinks not now shall 
never taste sue drop more of the grape'a Juice while breath 
is in his body. CSome forth, young woman, out of your coiw 
nar there,, and drink the health of the king. How now» 
Diego, won't you drink ?" 

** Do you not hear something," said Balthazar rising in a 
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listening attitude. ** It seems toine there ure steps approach- 
ing,— or am I only deceived by the rushing of the night 
wind?" 

The old man's alarm lest Don Antonio might betray him- 
self by revising to join in the soldier's toast had inspired 
him with this happy expedient ; and it was so hr suooeasfuly 
for the Spaniard started up and rushed out of the house fok 
lowed by Balthazar and Antonio. All was silent^ however, 
without, and the officer having called to his sentinels to be 
on their guard, sat down upon the bench before the door, 
humming a warlike song. 

The prince embraced the opportunity to whisper to< Bal- 
thazar: <'If Don Juan de Luna come hither, all is lost I 
have known that proud Spaniard- from my earliest youth, 
and have hated him from the hour I first beheld him. . He 
is not to be deceived by the mask I now wear. One sig^tof 
me, and I am discovered." 



While her father remained without, Petrona was startied 
by a deep sigh which escaped Rualdo's breast, and saw the 
young soldier bending his head down upon the table^ and 
pressing it convulsively as if in agony with his hands. The 
sight moved her, for she believed the youth's wounds to be 
paining him; and with a gentle and compassionate voice she 
inquired : " Do your wounds smart ; can I do any thing to 
soothe them? 

*' Petrona !" spake the young soldier in a tone ci voice 
which thrilled to her inmost souL ** Petrona, you have bro- 
ken your oath; you belong to another man. You have in« 
flicted a wound which you cannot heal; what matters it now 
though death should be my portion ?" 
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** Good HeaTeiiy do I befa^^ Mich«eV exclaimed Petrona. 
Her first £f»eliii||;8 ^i^re those of joy ; but they were instant* 
ly checked by her sense of the danger in which a «u^le 
word might place her prince, and her next resolution ivas 
that she would not undeceiye Michael however painful it 
might be to botL * Alas, Miohae],'* she continued* " I wept 
for you when all around had dried their tears, — I hoped for 
jrou when hofe itself seemed dead,— when the sun rose, 
when the stars appeared, still, still I looked for your return, 
— 4n every sound I thought I heard your voioe,—- and now, 
alas, you have returned and 1 cannot rejoice I" 

''Weep not, Petrona," answered Michael, pressing the 
deeply agitated girl to Ins bosom. " It is bettv ordained for 
you, therirfore think no more of me. My best wishes are 
with you and him to whom you belong. I have marked his 
noble countenance, and I know that with him you are happy, 
—with me you never could have been sa Alas, my head- 
strozig passions drove me from an Eden of love» which no re- 
pentance will ever restore to me !" 

** And how have you been employed, Michael, since you 
left us ?'* inquired Petrona. ** Alas, were you not fighting 
against my country? How can you pursue thus to the 
death a noble but unfortunate prince who never did harm to 
you?" 

^ Nay, think not so meanly of me, Petrona,** answered 
Michael '* Do not imagine that I am prompted by the same 
base thirst te gold which animates Vincent. I do wish 
most sincerely that Don Antonio may escape us; yet it 
would be my duty, and I would not shrink from it, to take 
him prisoner if 1 met with him. Don Juan de Luna, who 
knows my past history, ordered me to guide those soldiers 
through the mountains, and I could not resist the wish I felt 
to see ywi once more* But this shall be my last service to 
the crown of Spain. To-monow — if it might be— would I 
leave tiw anny for ever, and seek out a grave in 8<mie foreign 
land. Petrona, when I passed the chi^^, before whose altar 
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I once stood with you as my bride, I wiU confess to yon that 
the hope arose in my breast that I might yet persoade yon 
to flee with me to some unknown hind; but how can I de- 
scribe my feelings on hearing your &ther call another man 
his son-in-law !'* 

'* No propitious planet shone upon our love," said Petrona. 
*' A father's curse stood between us like an eternal barrier. 
Yet when we last parted, though all condemned you, yet did 
not I ; and will you now refuse to believe in the fidelity of 
my loye, though I am called the wife of another ?*' 

*^ Then you do not loye him. Your father alone has tied 
your nuptial knot ?" 

The entrance of Vincent and his two companions here in- 
terrupted them. Petrona retired to her fonner seat, where 
she remained in silent prayer and tears. Her whole sonl 
seemed to be concentrated in the feelings of this tr3ring night 
Michael was still near her, — ^the fate of her prince was still 
undecided, — ^perhaps her present sacrifice might save the 
royal fugitive's life, — ^but when the Spaniards had departed, 
when Don Antonio had left the valley, — ^how was she to bear 
the dreadful torments of her remaining uncertainty ? Such 
were the thoughts which passed through her mind while 
Balthazar and Don Antonio feigned sleep, and Vincent resum- 
ed his potations, casting a glance occasionally at bis comrade, 
and shaking his head when he beheld him still mute and 
downcast. 

^ Well,'* began the impatient soldier at last, laying his 
rough hand on his comrade's shoulder, *' in all iny life I never 
met with such a dull feUow as you Rualdo ! Shame light 
on the soldier, say I, who sits dreaming while a full cup is 
before him 1 Wine, my good fellow, washes down all sor- 
row. I never have a sad thought when the bottle is in my 
hand. The past is then fngotten, — ^the future uncared for* 
Mark me, comrade, were I like you not a drop of this good 
wine would have been mine to-night, though I needed its 
«heer." Michael remained silent ^ Do you remember the 
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clu^el we passed to-day," contiimed the soldier ; .*^ and tbe 
black lo(^diig ruin above it ? . Well I will confess to you I 
felt rather uneasy while we were passing beneath that ruin ; 
for it seemed to look down upon me as if it had an old tale to 
tell ; but we were not twenty yards fisom it before my pulse 
beat as slow as before." 

'' And wherefore did your puke beat quicker at the sight 
of the ruin ?" inquired Rualdo. 

' ** It was not the first time my eye had seen that ruin," re- 
plied Vincent more solemnly, but draining off his cup. It 
may now be twelve months or a few more since I happened 
to be roaming about here, feeling not very safe in my skin, 
I can assure you, — the wherefore you need not ask. One 
morning, after having' wandered the. whole preceding night 
upon the mountain, I beheld that ruin standing before me, 
and entered it as it seemed to offer me a welcome shelter 
from the biting blast. But a thought has just struck me, 
what do you think, Rualdo, may not his runaway kingship 
be hidden there ?" 

^ I sent two soldiers up to search the ruins," replied Rual- 
do. ^ Keep yourself quiet as to that and proceed with your 
story. 

• ''I was well armed," continued Viocent; ^so throwing 
my mantle on the ground, behind a pillar, I stretched myself 
out upon it, crossed myself once, and was fast asleep in a 
twinkling. But all at once I was roused by the sound of 
voices, and I listened anxiously, feeling myself to be in the 
power of the men whoever they might be. I could only 
catch a few words. What would you have been inclined to 
gather from them ? * Brother,' said a deep voice, * I have 
peiilled my life to seek you. Even the monks advise you to 
be quiet, and abstain from farther search.' — * The partisans 
of Spain are upon your traces.' — * You are lost if you fall 
into their hands.- — ' They say that we have got up an impos- 
tor to personate king Sebastian.' Here the speakers lower- 
ed their voices so much that I understood nothing more of 
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their oonvenatioii, until one of thenif-^I thiak it wbb he who 
had qioken ibst*-^weDt wwniy. 1 would hare paid little afr> 
tenttoa to their words, had not a dog^ belonging tothe£BUow 
who remained found me out and betrayed me bj hia barking. 
Hia master thereupon mahed upon and collared me, demand- 
ing what I was doing there. My blood too was heafted»*-my 
adversary drew a knife, observing cooUy that the seoret of 
which I was now possessed was worth more than both our 
liyes^-*^ pistol waa In n^ hand,-***Ufe was the stake of our 
atruggle, and in a moment my enemy lay weltering in his 
blood. By Saint Anthony it waa almost without my will 
that he feU ! J would have awsted him, but life bad fled; 
and his cursed dog tracked my footsteps till I was oonq^elled 
to send him alter his master," 

<<NowCtod be praised!" es^daimed Michael ''God be 
praised who suffers no crime to remain concealed in dark- 
ness. He has now brought the truth to lig^t V 

Balthaaar bad already risen from his seat to listen to tbe 
soldier's nanratiye; but Petrona remained with her hands 
clasped together, scarcely daring to breathe, Rualdo threw 
himself pn his knees before the oldipan, and exclaimed:. 
** Father, father, I am Michael ! Remove the curse which 
hangs over the innocent; more it is not now in your power 
to do for me !" 

I^either Vinoent'a impatient ouriouty, nor the interest 
which the prince showed in the scene, were observed by tiie 
three cooQemed in it. Petrona forgot every restraint in the 
ardour of h<sr feelings, and threw herself into Michael's 
arms, blessing heaven aloud for having cleared up the myste- 
rious Ipwosaction^ and repeating hw insurances that she had 
never doubted his innooenee. When Michael's eye at this 
moment met the looks of the prince^ whose countenance 
perhaps betrayed the forebodings which filled his breast, he 
said; '^ Pardon your wife, Diego. I feel you must be pained 
by what you see ; but for our hard fate you must bear with 
and pity us. . Your Petrona was once mine; but a false su»> 
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picion— of which the hand of God now dean me-— tore her 
from me wMle already at the altar. I have taken my last 
farewell of her. May you be happy. Once she was all to 
me» — my ftiture fitte you shall never know." 

** No !*' said the prince, foi]|^ettin^ himself. " You shall not 
part thus; you shall not for my sake—" 

^ By your hopes of eternal salTation, Diego," exdaimed 
Petrona, ^ say no more ! Suffer me to fulfil a sacred duty ; 
for whatever you could do would not restore happiness to 
me." 

At this moment the door of the room was suddenly thrown 
open, and one of tiie soldiers announced the arrival of Don 
Juan de Luna. The first rays of morning light shone upon 
the cottage, and fell on the features of Don Antonio in the 
moment of dreadful suspense which elapsed before Don Juan 
entered. The prince roseto;meet his fate, as his foe, a war- 
rior of proud and lofty bearing, entered. Once indeed Anto- 
nio paused while a faint hope that he might remain undis- 
covered shot across his mind ; but it was only for a moment, 
— ^the instantaneous emotion which revealed itself in Don 
Juan's countenance, told the royal fugitive he was discovered. 

^Don Juan de Luna," said he with firnmess and dignity, 
" I yield to the decree of that &te which led you thither." 
• *• I know you not," replied Don Juan. •'But if you are the 
person I believe you to be, you shall learn to know me. Be 
silent, — upon your life and honour not one wotd more. 
Say — ^" here he addressed Balthazar — ^ who is this man ?" 

** My son-in-law, senor," replied Balthazar. ** Diego Rico- 
le, my daughter's husband." 

" Diego," resumed Don Juan, looking sternly upon the 
prince, •• I am told you are informed of the escape of Don 
Antonio whom we are in search of. You are our prisoner 
till your innocence is proved. Be tranquil," added he ad- 
dressing the others, << he is in the hands of a Spanish knight 
who never stained his honour by a mean action ; but it is 
necessary you should part for awhile. Vincent, let my sol- 
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dien relieve your Bentinela^ we remain, here titt ievemmf. 
A» for you, Michael, I have another duty for you to per- 
form." . .. < . . 

Here he called Michael aside,. and conversed- for. a few^mi- 
nntes with him in an under tone, while the feigned Diego 
took leave of his friends. . ... 

/^.Now I was jsure there was. somethings lurking^ here- 
abouts," said .Vincent to the disconsolate ip^upf . ** I.Wfyfdd 
advise you, my good fellow, to make a dear confession- oC 
the matter. Don Juan would know him we are in search of 
though disguised in woman's clothes. . He spoke to him at 
Alcantara^ — before he let him feel the mettle of Spanish 
swords." , V- ,. ; .-.. i •, . I .; ,,.. . 

.''.Follow this man,"v6aid'I>on Juan inaoommauding^. voice 
to the prince^ pointing to MiehaeL ** And you, Rualdo, talta . 
as many soldiers with you as you may need ! You havejbe^n, 
playing a hazardous game, Di^go Bicole," added, he, ** let ^^ 
caution you not to attempt it again, or by heaven it will cost 
you dear! Farewdll". 

The last words were spoken in a Jow voice, and ac^^mpsr 
nted by a significant glance, which, checked the reply that 
was rising to Antonio's lips. Balthazar and Petrona followed 
Michael to the door, and ere he parted fiKW them ^e coiiti* 
nued to whisper into the maiden's ears the cheering inrords : 
*< We shall meet again." 



'^ •-■-■• ' . ... 

8EVEitAL weeks had elapsed since this eyentfu) night, when 

one evening the old man was agaiu seated with his daiight^ 

and the fidj^ifiil Jacob at the door of his cottage. It was 

twilight, and their conversation fell upon the interesting in- 
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oidents of that night when Michael's guilt was cleared away ; 
Petrona had raised her eyes towards the distant heights 
when suddenly she discovered a stranger approaching; her 
heart beat high as he drew near, — ^it was Michael^ and she 
£ew to meet hirii. 

'' Falfherl Petronal*' he exclaimed, ''here lam again with 
clean hands. "Would yoU desire another advocate to assure 
you <^ my innocence, here it is, read this^ < 

Bakfaacar unfolded a billet which Michael put into hiji 
liand%'«Bd read these words : 

*'Your son returns to you, Balthazar, with my blessings. 
-May God reward him and you for your kindnesS'. 
Iiilbrmed by a generous enemy of our secret, he has 
conducted me, by paths known only to the herdsman 
to Setubal, where a Dutch ship awaits me. France 
and England offer me protection and aid. The fugi- 
tive whom you lately saw compelled to remain silent 
before a few miserable soldiers, and blushing in the 
presence of a generous enemy, may perhaps ere long 
triumphantly ascend the throne of Portugal. But 
never wiU he forget the protection you afforded him, 
nor the self-denial of your noble daughter, who, for 
her prince was ready to sacrifice her earthly happi 
ness and love. I am now a poor exile ; but whenever 
the crown is placed on my head, be assured my grati- 
tude will equal her generosity. 

*• Antonio db Crato." 

We need scarcely apprize the reader that the hopes ex- 
pressed in this billet proved as deceitful as they ^ere at first 
fiattering. It is well known that Don Antonio, supported by 
France and England, ventured to return once more to Por- 
tugal ; and that the latter power even made an attempt in his 
favour upon Lisbon, but without success. Fate had not des- 
tined the unfortunate prince ever to wear the crown for 
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which he strove ; he died in poverty in the capital oi France, 
and Portugal long remained under the iron yoke of Spanish 
oppresgion. 

More propitious was the fate of Michael and Petrona. 
Balthazar's cottage was once more adorned for a wedding, 
and again the meny minstrels and guests assembled before 
it ; but the procession was directed to another and more di»' 
tant church, less connected with the sad remembrance of the 
past than the chapel of the Virgin. Ere many years had 
elapsed Balthazar's little solitary valley was enlivened by a 
troop of healthy and beautiful grand-children, who led the 
cattle to the pasture, and gathered the dates, and figs^ and 
oranges, and listened with delight unmingled with evil feel- 
ings to Jacob's tales of foreign towns and wonders; while 
their parents kindly sympathised with the two garrulous old 
men in their frequent lament over the misfortunes of their 
beloved Portugal. 



LEGENDS OF 



THE KYFFHAUSER 



FROM BUSCHING'S TRADITIONS OF THE HARZ. 



Many wonderfdl traditions are connected with the Kyffhau- 
ser. The emperor Frederick is supposed hy the peasants of the 
Harz mountains to he confined hy the spell of a magician in 
the interior of this mountain. His red heard, from which 
he derived his surname of Bari)aro88a, or Rothbart, has 
grown down to his feet; but occasionally he lifts his head 
and awakes from sleep, though the spell by which he is 
bound will not be wholly broken until the arriyal of a cer- 
tain g^ed personage, who will descend into the mountain 
and relieve the imprisoned monarch and his attendants by a 
more potent spelL The Heldenbuch also informs us, that 
Dietrich von Bern, that * right pious hero,* resides in this 
mountain, under the keeping of a dwarf. The prophet Jonas 
is also doing penance in the Kyff hauser fbr his offences ! 



■^ 



No. I. THE BALSAM PLANT. 

A SHEPHERD fi'om Sittcudorf found himself once at the foot 
of the Ryffhauser. He was an honest man, and had be- 
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troihed himself to a very poor but -very good maiden. BvA, 
alas I he had only an empty hut to bring her to,— economy 
was all his riches. With a heavy heart he thought of this, and 
began to ascend the mountain without well-knowing for 
what purpose. But as he ascended, the day became brighter 
and brighter, and he felt as if his own load of melancholy 
cares grew lighter at every step. On reaching the summit 
of the mountain he discovered a beautiful Balsam plant, 
such as he had never seen before, growing there ; so he stooped 
down and plucked it and placed it in his hat, and took his 
way down again to his bride. 

As he was descending the hiU, he perceived a tittle open- 
ing which he had never noticed before, and on going into 
it, he saw that the ground was all covered with little 
shining pieces of stone, of which he gathered as many as filled 
his scrip. But while thus employed, he heard a deep hollow 
voice exclaim : '' Forget the other now !** upon which the 
poor simple shepherd scrambled out of the hole — ^he scarcely 
knew how — and took to his heels in great alarm. He was in 
such breathless haste as not to notice that he had dropt the 
branch of Balsam while rushing down, and there suddenly 
stood before him a little dwarfish figure, who inquired: 
^ What have you done with the branch of Balsam which yon 
gathered up yonder ?" — " I have lost it,'' replied the shep- 
herd timidly .^^ It was intended you should," said the. 
dwarf, ** for it was Trorth more than the whole Rotenburg.*' 

With a heavy heart went the shepherd that evenmg to hi^ 
bride, and told her the whole story of his adventure with the 
dwar^ and of the wonderful branch of Balsam. And sad 
were the hearts of the young couple when they thought of 
what they had thus, lost, and much they mused and pondered 
over hopes which now seemed more distant than ever. At 
last the shepherd bethought him of the pretty little shining 
stones which he had gathered in the opening upon the hill- 
side, and putting his hand into his scrip, he pulled out a few 
and threw them into his bride's lap ; but, lo, in doing so, he 
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hail covered her apron wftH gold cmns ! So the prospect of 
a well-furnished cottage and a merry wedding again glad- 
dened the faithful couple, and within a month^s space they 
were man and wife. 



No. II. THE GOATHERD. 

Peter Klaus, a goatherd helonging to Sittendorf, used to 
pasture his flock upon the Kyffhauser, and every evening he 
drove them into a little plot of green sward which was sur- 
rounded with an old wall, where he counted them over. For 
several days he had remarked that one of his finest goats 
unifcHrmly disappeared whenever the flock approached this 
piece of inclosed ground, and did not present itself again till 
very late in the evening. He watched the creature atten- 
tively, and at last discovered that she was in the practice of 
forcing her way through a gap in the old wall, into which 
he one evening followed her. The way which the animal 
took led him into a kind of natural cave, where he perceiv- 
ed her husily employed in picking up grains of oats which 
seemed to fall from the roof; hut on looking up, and shaking 
bis ears under the husky shower, he could discover nothing 
fiurther. At last he fancied he could hear the neighing and 
stamping of horses above his head, and concluded that the 
oats must have fallen from their cribs. 

The goatherd was totally unable to comprehend how the 
horses had got there; but a groom having made his appear 
ance and beckoned on him, Peter obeyed the signal and fol- 
lowed his guide up some steps into an open court-yard, at 
one side of which was a vast cavern, surrounded with lofty 
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rodu^ aiid over-oano^ed by a thick nei^-work of creepiog 
plants and branchesy throug^h which a soft and sabdaed ligM 
fell upon the scene below. Peter perceived here twolte 
knights playing at nine-pins, upon a nice smoothnshaTeD 
piece of turf^ but without speaking a single word. One of 
them, however, silently motioned to Peter to attend to the 
progress of the game, and pick up the pins as they were 
struck down. 

At first Peter was dreadfully alarmed, and his knees shook 
under him every time he cast a glance at the long beards 
and strangely fashioned doublets of the twelve ancient 
knights. But by degrees he assumed more courage, and 
took a steadier look at every thing around him ; nay he even 
at last ventured to raise a tankard of wine, which attracted 
his nostrils by its exquisite flavour^ to his head» and toek a 
hearty pull at its contents. The generous liquw inspM 
Peter with new courage. He became as bold as a Uoi^ and 
picked up the pins as nimbly its his masters cquld desire till 
the exercise and the power of the wine overpowered }m, 
and he fell &st asleep. 

When he awoke he found himself on the gra^B wh^H) be 
used to count his goats* He rubbed his eyes and looked 
around him, but cpuld see neither dog nor goal^ i be wa# av- 
tonifihed^ however, at the ranknees of the grass on whieh he 
lay, and aJk the number of weeds and shrubs which seemed 
to have sprung up 9» quick as mufhrooms within the w^ 
known enclosure. Peter shook his head| not knowing what 
to think» as he went along and observed how grently evdry 
thing was changed around him; where was his ilockr***^^^ 
where were the Yery roads by which he used to driv^ theat, 
^-every hoof and trace bad vanished! And yet yonder lay 
Sittendorf ; it, at lenst^ had not rtm away or sunk into the 
earth; and thither he bent his steps, not knowing what U> 
think of the business. 

As he drew nigh the village, all the people he met w«« 
strangers to him; they were quite differently dressed, an^ 
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even spoke differently from what his ears had been accus- 
tcHued to; and when he asked them if they could tell him 
any thing about his goats, they only stared at him and 
stroked their chins. At last Peter put his hand to his chin 
also, and was utterly confoimded to find himself provided 
with a beard at least twelve inches in length. He could only 
account for all this by supposing that he and all the world 
besides himself were in a dream ; and yet such a supposition 
could hardly be adopted, for the Kyffhauser was there, and 
all the houses and gardens which he knew so well were still 
there, and he heard some boys tell a traveller who question- 
ed them, that the village below was Sittendorf. 

With increased surprise the goatherd entered the village, 
and proceeded straight towards his own house ; but he found 
it altered much tor the worse, and before it lay a stranger 
boy and an old dog which growled at him as he approached. 
He entered the cottage by an opening in the wall which had 
once been closed up by a door, but found all within silent 
and deserted. Overcome by his feelings he rushed towards 
the door, calling aloud on his wife and children by their 
names, — ^but neither wife nor children heard or answered 
him. 

In a short time a number of women and children had ga^ 
thered around the stranger man with the long beard. ** Whom 
seek you ?" inquired some of them. Now to ask for his own 
wife and children, and him standing on the very threshold 
of his own door at the moment, seemed to Peter exceedingly 
ridiculous. So he affected to be seeking one Kurt Steffen. 
The spectators seemed more and more astonished at this, and 
only gaped at him with greater wonderment. At last an old 
woman replied : ** Kurt Steffen has been at Sachsenburg 
these twelve years and more, where I trow thou hxist not 
been to-day." — " Where then is Velten Meier ?"•— " Heaven 
rest his soul," answered an old woman who stood leaning 
upon a crutch ; " Velten has been these fifteen years and 
more in the house he will never leave!" « 

2 f3 
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Peter trenibled irhen he disoovered one tif Im foi 
neighbours, in tbe old withered figure beftwe him ; but he 
dared not to «sk any more questions. At tUa Hioiiient a 
young woman pui^ed her way through the iflM>il^4; ahefaeU 
an infemt of an year old in her arms, and a gifl «f •blNtt four* 
teen years of age in her hand, and all tha IhaN <ffm»iad the 
Tery picture of hisown wife. '^ What isyair naimif "' lie ex» 
claimed with emotimi.-^^' Maria."-#-«< ited yttw Mhe«?6 ?** 
continued he. — ** Peter Klaus, God rest his sotil ! It is Jiow 
twenty years since we lost him upon the Kyfrhauaer^-^hii 
flodk came hdme without him, and we sought for him day 
and night without success till we gave op the search in des* 
pair : I was then <mly seven years of age." 

The poor goatherd was now overcome. ''I am Peter 
Klaus, yes, I am Peter and no other I" he exclaimed, as he 
snatched the infant from his danghter*a anas and kissed it 
affectionately. At first all were struck mute wiHi siur^rise, 
but on recoyering themselves they joined in exclaiming: 
^ Yes, that is Peter Klaus I Wekome, neighbour Klans,-^ 
welcome back agam after twenty years wandering !" 



No. III. THE KNIGHTS' CELLAR. 

A POOR, but honest and cheerfully disposed man, who dwelt 
in Tilleda, once made a christening4'east in his house. His 
wife had presented him with an eighth son, and custom pre- 
scribed the necessity of entertaining the godfathers on the 
occasion. The wine flag<His were speedily drained, md the 
company were beginning to talk of a further supply, when 
the father, with great good humour, but merely as a joks 
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skid al6nd to lite eldest daught^, a tiice jOMng wiMDan of six- 
teen, ^ Go and bring ne up eome better wine from the cel- 
lar."—** From what cellar then ?"— •• The great wine-ceUar 
wtdeh the did knights keep ihthe KyiThaiiser, to be snre," 
repfied the father With a hfitatf laugh. 

The Mdden took her wa^, in her shnplidty, with a little 
pitcher in her hand, WvtMs the mountain ; and when she 
had anived abotit1;hisildddleof it, she perceived, etrai^ be- 
fore her, the entrance to a fa^ tellar. At the door tat Idi 
antique4ooking parsonage, who might be the steiii^dess, 
with a large key hanging at her side. The maiden stared at 
her betvFixt sutprise and alarm $ bttt the oM woman address- 
ed her in a very friendly tone of voice, . in these words : 
** Wonid'st thou have a litlie wine fhmi the knights' cellar f 
—**Ves,'' replied the maiden timidly, ** but I have no m<yt- 
ney ."— ** Come with me,*' said the old lady, « and I will fill 
thy pitcher to thee with such wine as vHH make ikf Ikther 
smack his lips again.'* 

They entered a half-choked-up passage, tiid "as they wiMt 
the old dame made many inquiries at the maiden aboot the 
people of Tilleda. Much marvelled the rimple girl at the in- 
terest which the strange old woman, Who seemed to have 
been bom a thousand years ago, appeared to take in all that 
was going on in Tilleda, and lier surprise vras increased when 
she proceeded to inform her that she herself hud once lived 
in Tilleda. " Once," she began, " I Was sA young and as ac- 
tive as thyself, before the knight carried me away by a road 
under ground, from a house in Tilleda which is next to thy 
father's." 

They were now standing before the door of another cellar 
which the old woman opened. It was a great wide cellar, 
with a range of 'immense casks on both sides. The old wo- 
man went to a cask which appeared to be about half full, and 
taking the little pitcher filled it with wine and handed it to 
the maiden, saying : ** There, carry that to thy father, and as 
often as there is a feast in his house, thou mayest come 
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hither for wine. Bat beware thou tell him not where thou 
gettest it And if he wants a litUe wine to sell, thou mayest 
freely come hither for iV* 

The maiden carried home the wine to her father, who re- 
lished it greatly, but knew not where she had procured it 
And now, as often as there was a feast in the house, Usabe 
went and got her little pitcher filled in the knights' cellar in 
the Kyffhauser. Much the neighbours wondered where a 
man so poor could procure such excellent wine and such 
store of it ; but the father said not a word and allowed Ilsabe 
to keep her secret 

At last the innkeeper, who had often heard of his neigh- 
bour's marvellously fine wine, and had even tasted it and 
been compelled to pronounce it capital, watched the maiden's 
motions and followed her to the Kyffhauser, where he saw 
lier enter the cave which led to the knights' cellar and re- 
appear shortly afterwards with her pitcher filled with wine. 
So the next evening he went alone to the mountain, with a 
cart, in which he placed one of the largest wine-tuns which 
he could procure, and which he meant to fill with wine from 
the cellar, and carry home, and bring back again, till he should 
have emptied all the casks in the Kyffhauser. 

But when he came to the spot where he had seen the 
maiden go down into the cave the day before, he could per- 
ceive nothing but a small hollow. The wind began to howl 
around him, and a tempest arose, in which the mberable 
man, with his cart and wine-tun, was dashed about from rock 
to rock, and driven farther and farther down the hill, till at 
last he fell more dead than alive into a hole resembling a 
grave. 

While he lay here, he saw his wife and neighbours, array- 
ed in deep mourning pass in procession before him, bearing a 
black coffin which he knew to be his, and at this appalling 
sight he sunk into a deep swoon. On recovering he found 
himself in a place which he knew to be in the neighbour- 
hood of the church-yard of his village. But there came to 
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him • monk, who dragged him up a long flight of gtoi«, at 
the top of which he opened a door, andhavingp taken a piece 
of gold from the apartment to which it seemed to lead, he 
thrust it into the wretched man's hand, and then led him to 
the foot of the hflL It was a cold dark night when the 
wretch crawled home without either wine or cask. He went 
immediately to his hed, and in three days was in his grave. 
The gold which the monk had given him paid the expenses 
of his funeral 



HANS IN LUCK 



BY MM. GRIMM. 



Hans had served his master seven years, and now said to 
him: ''Master, my time is up, I will go home and see 
my mother; give me my wages." And his master said: 
** Thou hast been a true and faithful servant to me, so thou 
shalt have thy wages." So he gave him a piece of gold that 
was as lai^ as his head, which Hans wrapt up in his hand- 
kerchief, and throwing it over his shoulder, jogged away 
homewards quite contentedly. 

But as he went along, not over hastily, a rider came up to 
him, mounted on a beautiful active horse. '' Ah," said Hans 
to himself, ** what a nice thing it would be to have a horse I 
There my gentleman sits, just as if he were on a chair ; 
there is no breaking toes against stones with him ; no wear- 
ing of shoes ; and yet on he goes and gets to his journey's 
end in a twinkling without knowing how !" The horseman 
heard this, and called aloud : ** Well then, Hans, why do 
you suffer yourself to trudge on foot ?"— « Ah, don't you see 
what a load I have here to carry ; it is all gold to be sure, 
but I can hardly hold up my head under the burden, and it 
is peeling the skin off my shoulder." — " Then what say you 
to an exchange, my friend ; I will give you my horse, if you 
will give me your load." — " With all my heart," said Hans. 
" But I'll tell you, friend, you'll have a heavy burden of it, — 
that's all." — The horseman leaped out of his saddle, took the 
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gold, gave Hans a foot up, and put the bridle into his hands, 
saying: ** When you want to travel fast, you hare only to 
smack your lips and call out * hopp, hopp P " 

Hans was quite delighted to find himself so nicely seated 
on his fine horse, and rode gaily and briskly along. At last 
he thought he would like to go a little faster, so he smacked 
his lips, and called out hoppy hopp ! as the horseman had di- 
rected him. At the weU-known sound the mettlesome steed 
bolted forth like an arrow; and before Hans knew what he 
was about, he found himself lying in a ditch in sad plight. 
The horse would have continued his course, had not a pea- 
sant, who happened to be passing with a cow to market, 
caught it by the bridle and stopt it When Hans had got 
upon his feet again, he was sadly vexed, and said to the pea^ 
sant: '^ It is no joke this riding-business ; such a beast as this 
thinks nothing of sending a man oyer its head and breaking 
his neck ; but I am ofif now and catch me getting on again ! 
I like that cow of yours much better than this tricky sort of 
animal ; one can walk leisurely behind her, and get milk and 
butter and cheese every day from her. What would I not 
give for such a nice creature ?" — *^ Now then," said the pea- 
sant, ^ since you like my cow so well, I will give her to you 
for yoiur horse, if you choose." Hans accepted the bargain 
with a thousand thanks, and the peasant leapt up on his horse, 
and rode off. 

Hans drove on his cow in high spirits, thinking he had 
made a most excellent bargain. *' Now," said he to himself, 
" if I only have a piece of bread — and that I can surely get 
at any time— I shall always have butter and cheese to eat to 
it ; and then when I am thirsty I have only to milk my cow ; 
what more would you wish to have, Hans?" So when he 
came to an inn, he halted, ate up all his bread and gave away 
his last piece of money for half-a-pint of beer, after which he 
proceeded with his cow towards the village where his mo- 
ther dwelt. But as he went along the heat of the day in- 
creased ; and at noon Hans found himself alone on a wide 
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moor where there was no shelter from the dyerpoweriof 
rays of the sua. He was now parohed with thirst ; but, 
thought Hans, " I can help this presently 1 1 will milk my 
cow, and aooa get the better of Aiy thjrst." So he tied her 
to the stump of a decayed tree, and tried to milk her into his 
leathern cap; hut could not obtain a single* drop of milk. 
Loi^ he toiled to no purpose; and at last the restiTe animal 
gave him a hearty kick which upset him into a ditch. It 
chanced, however, that a butcher came past that wagr* if^th a 
pig in a barrow. *' What has laid you there f" said the but- 
cher to I^ms, aa he gave him a hand ont of the ditch. Hans 
told him all that had be&Uen him> wherenpon the butcher 
handed him his bottle, and exhorted him to take a good pull 
at it, for as to getting milk from his oow it was ridiculous 
to attempt it;, the beast was old and fit only for the slaugh- 
ter-house."-*'* Aye, aye," said Hans in a tone of despair, <* I 
never thought of that. But what could I make of her though 
I were to kill her ? I hate cow flesh ; had it been a nice Ut- 
ile porker, like that you have got there, one might have made 
something of it."--<< Well, Hans," replied the butcher,. <<if 
you wish it, you can have my pig for your cow"-^'* Heaven 
reward your kindness!" exckumed Hans, giving the butcher 
his cow, and driving off the barrow and pig. 

Hans was once piore at ease, and jogged on right content* 
edly. But ere he had gone much farther he met a fellow 
carrying a fine white goose under his arm. Hans stopped 
and talked vrith him, and told him all his adventures ; and 
in return was told that the goose was intended for a christ- 
ening feast " Only £eel how heavy it is," said the man ; ** and 
yet it is not above eight weeks old; he who has the carving 
of her may cut and come again, I trow."-^*' Yes," said Hans, 
weighing the goose in his hand, '< it is a fine bird ; but my 
pig is no small matter either." To this the man replied with 
a very knowing shake of his head. ** Hark ye, my fnend," 
said he, you had better take care lest your pig bring you into 
a scrape. I just heard in the last village I passed through, 
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that a pig had been stolen, and the people were making a 
great noise about it. I fear — I fear you have got the stolen 
pig there ; and if so it will go hard with you down in the 
Tillage yonder; a ducking in the loch is the least you can 
expect'* — The simple Hans was dreadfully alarmed at this 
piece of intelligence. '* For the love of heaven, do help me 
out of this scrape I" he exclaimed. " You know the country 
hereabouts better than I do, — take my pig and give me your 
goose."^*' I ought to have some thing into the barg^n to make 
all fair," said the fellow : " but I will not be too hard upon 
you, seeing you are in a sort of scrape."< — With these words 
he took the pig and gave Hans the goose, with which he 
marched off right glad of the exchange. *' I have not got the 
worst of the bargain, methinks," said Hans to himself, as he 
hastened onward with his white goose under his arm. First, 
there will be such a roast ; then, it is so fat, I shall have sea- 
soning for my broth a fiill half-year ; and the nice white fea- 
thers will make me such a soft comfortable pillow that I 
shall sleep as comfortably as a prince. My mother will be a 
happy woman when she sees us all !" 

When Hans had reached the last village which lay on his 
road home, he perceived a scissar-grinder with his wheel 
and baiTOw, working and singing very blithely. Hans stood 
stiU awhile and gaped at his work; at last he said : " That 
must be a nice trade of yours, master Grinder \"^-** Yes," re- 
plied the scissar-grinder, my handy work is a mine of gold to 
me. Your true scissar-grinder is a gentleman. As often as 
he puts his hand into his pocket he finds gold there. But 
that is a nice bird of yours ; where did you buy it ?" — ^ I 
did not buy it," answered Hans, ** I only gave my pig for it." 
— " And how got you the pig ?" — " Oh, I only gave my cow 
for it."—" And the cow?"—" Why, I gave my horse for it." 
— " And the horse ?" — *^ I bought him for a piece of gold as 
large as my head." " And the gold ?" — " Aye, that was my 
wages for seven good years of service !" — ** You have been 
a lucky fellow hitherto, I perceive," said the grinder ; '* but 
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if you could find gold in your pocket as easily as I do, your 
luck would be complete." — ** And how sliall I contrive to do 
that ?" inquired Hans. — " You must become a scissar-grinder 
like me ; and all that you want for that is a grindstone, the 
rest will come of itself. Here is one, — a little the worse of 
the wear to be sure, but it will serve your purpose, and as a 
friend I will let you have it for little more, perhaps, than the 
matter of your goose ; will you have it ?" — " Have it!" an- 
swered Hans, '* how can you ask me that ; to be sure I should 
like to have it ; and if you wiU give it to me I will be the 
luckiest man in the world. What more could I wish than 
to find gold in my pocket as often as I put my hand into 
it !" So Hans gave the grinder his goose. *' Now," said the 
other, giving him an old worn-out stone which lay at his 
side, *^ here is a most capital stone for you, only manage it 
well and you may make an old nail cut with it. Take it, and 
begin your gold-winning." 

Hans took the stone and marched off with it in great 
triumph. *' Surely I must have been bom in a lucky hour," 
said he to himself, *' every thing goes so well with me !" 
Meanwhile Hans began to feel himself very hungry ; but he 
could get nothing to eat for he had given away his last penny 
for joy when he got the cow. At last he got so tired thi^ 
he could not walk a step further ; so he sat down at the side 
of a little pool with his great burden of a stone, and was 
stooping to take a drink, when the stone plumped into the 
well and sank to the bottom. Hans was overjoyed at thus 
getting rid of his only plague, the great heavy stone, and 
leaped briskly up to his feet, exclaiming : ^ How lucky am 
1 1 Sure there never was such a lucky mortal under the 
sun !" And with a light and merry heart he walked on till 
he came to his mother's house. 
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There was once a miller, who was a very poor man, bnt he 
had a beautiful daughter. So vain was this poor miller of 
his beautiful daughter that he went one day to the king and 
told him : ** I have a daughter who can spin gold out of 
straw." Now the king lored gold much and was very rich, 
and when the miller had told him this, he ordered him to 
bring his daughter to the court. So he brought her, and the 
king led her to a room which was full of straw, and putting 
a hasple into her hand, said : ^ K you do not spin all this 
into gold before morning you will be starved to death." 
And with these words the king locked the door, and went 
away. 

The poor miller's daughter knew not what to do, for she 
could not spin gold out of straw, and she sat down and wept 
bitterly. But as she thus sat wringing her hands and in de- 
spair, the door of the room opened, and a little man came 
briskly up to her, and said : ** Good evening, my young maid 
of the mill, what is the cause of your grief ?"^" Ah," an- 
swered the maiden, *' I must spin all this straw into gold, 
and I know not how to do it"—" What will you give me,'* 
replied the little man, «to spin it for you?"— "My neck- 
lace," said the poor maiden. The mannikin took the neck- 
lace, and seized the hasple, and schmtrr, schnurr, schnurr 
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went the work till a rope of pure gold was spun in a few 
minutes. Then he joined another rope, and schnurr, schmirr, 
schnurr went the hasple again ; and when morning dawned 
there J&j all the straw converted into ropes of pure gold ! 
So when the king came and saw all the gold he was very 
glad ; but his coTetous heart desired more, and he took the 
miller's daughter to a larger room, which was filled with 
straw, and bade her, as she valued her life, spin all that was 
there also into gold. The maiden wist not what to do, and was 
beginning again to weep bitterly, when the door opened, and 
the little man came hopping in, and said : " What will you 
give me to spin all this straw into gold for you?" — ^The 
ring which is upon my finger," replied the poor maiden. So 
the immnikin took the ring, and set himself briskly to work, 
and behold in the morning there lay all the sttaw converted 
into ropes of pure fjM I When the king ent^^ tiie room 
in the morning he could acaretAf oodceal his joy at the 6ight 
of such a quantity of gold ; but he led the miller's daughter 
to a third room, Whidi wad much larger than the last^ and 
bade her spin all the Straw it contained into gold before 
mornings and said h6 would make her his queen if she did so. 
As soon as the maiden was left dlone, the little nUui came 
hopping in, and said : ^ What will you give me to spin all 
this into gold for you once more P''^^*' I have nothing more 
to give you," said the maiden. — '^ Will you give me your 
first little child when you become queen?" inquired the 
dwarf. — " That I will n^ver be," thought the maiden to her- 
self, ^ so I may safely proiaise." Then she promised the 
dwarf her first child after she should be quden^ add the little 
man thereupon set to wotic and soon spun the whole ktrvw 
into gflittering gold. When the king came in the morning, 
and found all the sti'aw spun into gold, he married the won- 
derful maiden ; and so the miller's daughter found herself 
really a queen. 

After a year had past the queen presented her husband 
with a beautiful little son ; but she quite foigot the promise 
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ilrhioh she had nmde to the dWAif, till <me d^y he presented 
himself before her, and reminded her of it Then the queen 
was greatly alarmed, and offered the dwarf all the riches pf 
the land, if he. would allow her to keep her dear little son ;. 
but the dwarf said : " No, your child is worth more to me 
than all the riches in the world." The queen was now dread- 
fully agitated and wept much ; whereupon the dwarf said : 
^ I will give you three days to guess my name, and if at the 
end of that time you tell me what I am called, you may keep 
your child." 

The queen lay awake the whole night thinking upon all 
the names that she had ever heard, and sent a person to ga- 
ther new names for her ; and when the dwarf presented him- 
self next day, she began with Caspar, Melchior, Balzer, and 
all the names she had gathered, but to each of them the man- 
nikin answered : ** That is not my name." — The second day 
she began with Rippenbiest, and Hammelswade, and Schniir- 
bein, and all the odd names she could think of; but to each 
of them, the mannikin answered : ^ That is not my name." 
— The third day the messenger whom the queen had sent to 
gather names in the country, came back and said : *' I can 
find no more new names, but yesterday I came to a high hill 
in the forest, when the fox and the hare were bidding each 
other good night, and there 1 saw a little hut, and in the hut 
there was a nice fire blazing, and round the fire there was 
a little odd-looking man hopping on one leg, and scream- 
ing: 

' Little wots my lady qaeen 

That Rumpelstilzch«n is my name !' " 

When the queen heard this, she leaped for joy; and when 
the dwarf came again to her, and said : ^ Now, lady queen, 
what is my name ?" she replied : ** Is it Cunz ?" — " No." — 
* Is it Heina ?"— « No."— « Then can it be RumpelstibB- 
chen?" 
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••Who told you that? What witch told you that?" 
screamed the dwarf, striking his right foot at the sajne time 
so deep into the earth, that he could scarcely pull it out 
again with both his hands. 



AN 



ANECDOTE OF TO-DAY 



BY M. DE ROUGEMONT. 



Les hommes d' affaires sont-Us plus dangereax qu' utiles ? Qui 
croirait qu' une pareille question a 6t6 r^solue affirmatiTement 
par ceuz memes qui ne peuvent s*en passer? 

It is now about twenty-five or twenty-six years ago, since 
M. de Rosanges found himself compelled to quit France, and 
take up his residence in a foreign country. To have linger- 
ed longer than he did in his native land would have exposed 
him to extreme danger ; although this estimable man — like 
many others similarly situated — was unwilling to regard his 
expatriation in any other light than that of a brief but ne- 
cessary exile. Of course the preparations for his departure 
were made vrith the most profound secrecy. No person sus- 
pected the designs of M. de Rosanges, and it was by the 
merest accident in the world that, at the moment of his 
stepping into the post-chaise, Jacques and Clement Bidant 
presented themselves before him. 

These two brothers were tenants of M. de Rosanges. For 
several years they had &rmed the greater part of his estate ; 
a bad harvest had thrown them behind in their payments, 
and they now came to discharge two years' arrears of rent at 
once. A few hours earlier, and the money would have been 
most acceptable ; but time now pressed,^M. de Rosanges' 
peril became every moment mof e imminent, — and a single 
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minute's delay iiiig>ht annihilate his hopes of escape ; aware 
then of the impossibility of settling accounts with the honest 
tenants at this critical juncture, he dismissed them with 
these words : 

^ I g^o ; my absence will not be long ; but if, contrary to my 
expectation, it should be prolonged beyond the period w^hich 
I have reckoned upon, I will write to you. In the meantime 
keep this money as a deposit which I intrust to your probity, 
and which may one day be of greater use to me than it can 
be at present. Continue to take charge of my farms; conceal 
my departure from the world; the least indiscretion on your 
part may prove fatal to me, and I know you would not wish 
to ruin a master whom you love." 

*^ Ah, dear sir," exclaimed both the Inrothers at once^ *< we 
would sooner die ourselyes than occasion you the least un- 
happiness. We will carefully preserve this siun of seventeen 
thousand francs which we had meant to have paid to you 
just now, had you not directed us to keep it ; it win be al- 
ways at your disposal, for we will not allow it to pass out of 
our hands withoat instructions from you ; this we solemnly 



swear." 



The two brothers raised their hands towards heaven as 
they spoke, and remained mechanically in that attitude till 
the chaise which conveyed their beloved master drove out of 
sight. 

' The haste with which M. de Kosanges had been compel- 
led to abandon his country and his family had left him little 
time to arrange his affairs. The secrecy which he had de- 
termed should be over the place of his retreat, rendered it 
impossible for him to adopt any measures by which he could 
control them during his absence ; his enemies, however, de- 
ceived by his apparent tranquillity, were not apprised of his 
flight till it was too late to prevent it. But their malevolence 
was not satisfied by his exile ; the name of M. de Rosanges 
swelled the liste de proscriptiony — ^his effects were seques- 
trated and sold, — ^his family cruelly driven from their home, 
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his debtors commaiided, on pain of bein^ d(»lt with 
dlsafiected persons, to acebunt to the public authorities 
for ^hat sums they owed him. Thus was M. de Rosanges 
stript in one day of his birthright as a Frenchman, and his 
rank as a landed gentleman. 

Many of his friends, although filled with indignation at the 
relentless conduct of his persecutors, hastened to pay oyer 
to govemment the sums of money which they were owing 
to M. de Rosanges; others of a more timid disposition 
shrunk from acknowledging their ever having had any trans- 
actions with the proscribed man, although they secretly de- 
termined not to lose sight of their own interests should for- 
tune again smile upon hinL I know not how it happened, 
whether from private information or the activity of its own 
agents, but so it was that government soon got notice of the 
transaction with the bro;thers Bidant ; and an order was in- 
stantly issued for Clement's arrestment. Cross-questioned, 
cajoled, and threatened by turns, the poor Clement continued 
firmly to conceal his knowledge of the alleged transaction, 
and, for his obstinacy, was thrown into one of the thousand 
prisons which formed the peculiar ornament of the French 
capital at this epoch. Ho was given to understand, indeed, 
ihiit the instant he made a full disclosure he would be set at 
Hberty ; but, satisfied that he had done his duty, Clement re- 
ntained true to his oath^ and cheerfully resigned himself to 
hisfiite; 

Jacques endeavoured by every mean6 in his power to sc^n 
the hardship of his brother's situation; he i^tipplied him with 
eveiy little comfort or necessary which he could command ; 
bet for all the gold in the world he woilld not, even in this 
emergency, have touched a single franc of the sum which 
had been intrusted to his keeping. Meanwhile he sought by 
every imaginable ruse to learn something of M. de RossLnges* 
situation, whose return could no longer be calculaied upon ; 
but all his endeavours for this purpose were inefiectual. 
M. de Rosanges himself had calculated on his being able to 
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return to his native couiitry in the course of ihe following 
year ; be was therefore not a little embarrassed by the situa- 
tion in which his enemies had pkced him; he could not ad*- 
dress a letter to any of his friends without compromising their 
safety, and this generous motive imposed absolute ^enoe 
upon him, however ^eat the interests he had at stake. Jac- 
ques in the meanwhile spared no pains to discover the place 
of retreat which his beloved master bad chosen ; but M. de 
Rosanges had become unfortunate, and no one knew or cared 
to tell that he knew aught about him. 

The firmness of Clement at last triumphed over the viru- 
lence of his persecutors; unable to extort the desired con- 
fession from his lips, they at last gave him his liberty; bat 
this victim of fidelity had caught a mortal disease in the 
pUce of his confinement, and in a short time sealed his de- 
votion to M. de Rosanges with his own life ; worn out by 
the fiitigue and privations which he had endured, he breathed 
his last in the arms of his brother, after having adjured him 
to maintain hb secret inviolable. 

Such charge was indeed unnecessary. Jacques, the son of 
a poor farmer in the neighbourhood of Lagny, had received 
little or no education ; but mature had bestowed upon him a 
quick sense of right and wrong, and a character of decided 
shrewdness and honesty ; a virtuous action was to him a na^ 
tural one ; from his infancy he had been trained to upright- 
ness of conduct^ and the thought had never entered into his 
head that he could by any means shake himself free of an 
obligation once undertaken ; although he clearly saw that 
every day rendered the return of M. de Rosanges more diffi- 
cult, and although many persons argued that it was no longer 
to be looked for, and that the exile should be considered as 
having succumbed to his misfortunes, Jacques was never 
once tempted to appropriate to his own use the money which 
had already cost him so much to protect. 

With the produce of his industry and his share of his fa- 
ther's succession, Jacques had bought a small farm nigh to 
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Rmssy, upon which he lived in a deg^ree of comfort, to which 
his economy gave the appearance of competence. His heart, 
which hitherto had resisted the soft impressions of love, now 
became alive to the tender sentiment. Rose Delaunay, the 
daughter of a wealthy neighbour, was the first to inspire him 
with a real passion, and she herself did not long remain in- 
sensible to his attachment. The two lovers seemed fortunate 
in their attachment, and every thing fiivoured their approach- 
ing union, when an unfortunate event threatened the de- 
struction of their fairest hopes. Delaunay's steading took 
fire, and a frightful conflagration reduced him in a few hours 
from a state of affluence to poverty. Jacques would have 
gladly come to his succour ; but his means were altogether 
insufficient for his generous purposes ; and at this critical 
moment a neighbouring fiumer, who had been rejected in his 
former addresses, formally demanded Rose's hand from her 
father, and offered to rebuild, at his own expense, Delaunay's 
steading, and advance two thousand crowns to enable him to 
repair his losses, provided he would fiivour his suit. To a 
man in Delaunay's circumstances such an offer was too 
tempting to be resisted, and he soon gave Jacques to under- 
stand how decidedly he now preferred the wealthier Durand 
for his son-in-law. A sigh was the only answer from poor 
Jacques. With less virtue, he might still have possessed the 
object of his love. No person knew of the existence of M. 
de Rosanges' fifteen thousand francs. The silence of the pro- 
prietor authorised him, so to speak, to dispose of it for his 
own purposes. But Jacques remained true to what honesty 
dictated ; and courageously, though not without regret, he 
sacrificed his happiness to his integrity. 

The father of Rose had given his formal consent to neigh- 
bour Durand's propositions. The wedding-day was fixed, 
and all the village sympathised with pocnr Rose, whose dis- 
tress was too evident to be concealed. A secret presentiment 
led her steps one day towards Jacques' abode; she perceived 
him, sad and thoughtful, seated upon a stone bench at the 
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entrance of his garden ; — she approadied ; — ^he spoke ;-»6he 
listened; — she became his confident, and burst from him 
with a cry of surprise ! Filled with admiration for a man 
who could thus sacrifice every thing* that he held dearest 
upon earth to preserve his integrity unsullied, she threw 
herself at the feet of her fiither, — ^recounted to him with 
tearful eyes all that Jacques had told her,— -extolled his heroi- 
cal sacrifice with all the eloquence which love and adminir 
tion could inspire, — and ended by declaring that she would 
never consent to be separated from him. The eamestnesB 
of her entreaties, the fervour of her words, that force which 
ever accompanies the language of truth, shook the resolation 
of De;launay. He raised his daughter from her knees ; em- 
braced her; comforted her with soothing words ; and con- 
strained by the influence of a noble example, consented to 
receive Jacques for his son-in-law. Virtue is not always 
accompanied by misfortune. 

The integrity of Jacques was yet to endure firesh trial 
Twice during the calamities attendant upon foreign invasion 
did he behold his little dwelling sacked and plundered, and 
his fields laid waste ; and twice did he abandon his own pro- 
perty the better to protect the sacred deposit intrusted to his 
keeping; the only thing which he preserved from danger 
was that which he had least interest in protecting. 

The father-in-law, who while he admired Jacques' fidelity 
did not altogether approve of that excess of probity which 
dictated such sacrifices for the sake of another, at last be- 
came desirous to know at what point of time a sum of money, 
already twenty-five yem d«ponted with another, mig^tceMe 
to be regarded in the strict light of a deposit, and might be 
appropriated to the private purposes of the holder. With 
this view he consulted a man of business who was in the 
habit of looking to his own interests while m^wngitig those 
of others. This personage quickly proved to him, both by 
argument and precedent, that a deposit, if remaining unclalm- 
ed at the end of twenty -five years, had become invested with 
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all the AegatiTe qualities of a lost sum as far as regarded tlie 
piedgor, aad» ei rights became the abaoliite property of him 
i& whose hands it had been ooriginaUj pkced. WeiUpleased 
at the result of this eonsultaiaon^— for whieh our man of bo- 
siness receiTed a fee pn^NVtio^acte to the agreeableiiess of hi s 
advice, Delaunay hastened to impart the information he had 
gained to his 80D4a4air, who, in the meantime, had made a 
discovery of sBother kind. 

In glandng over the nennspapers, Jaeqnee had met with 
the name of Rosaage^ He uttered an exdamation of min- 
gled surprise and joy at the discovery ; and haying hastily 
arrayed himself in his holiday suit, directed his steps towards 
the house mentioned in -die adv«raiiBemeB(. With some dif- 
fieolty he obtained an interview with themaater of the esta- 
blishment. He appeared a yonng man of about twentyH»z 
years of age. Jacques trembled to ask him whether he was 
relatod to M. de Rosanges, whom he had known, for he re- 
membered that his old master had no children. ''True,'' 
replied the young de Rosanges, with much suavity of 
manners, to the inquiry of the honest country nutot; *I am 
only his nephew." 

^ And how is he himself, the worthy gentleman ?" 

"He is dead r 

^ Dead," repeated Jacques with a heavy sigh. 

'* I am the last member of his family ; I inherit his name, 
and the small remains of that property which he once pos- 
sessed in this country." 

** God be thanked !** exclaimed Jacques. * I come to add 
a little to your succession." 

« You !" 

** Yes, I myself. Your uncle, my master, left a sum of 
seventeen thousand francs in my hands, which I wiU now 
adount for to you." 

*' What ! Account for a sum of money placed in your 
hands twenty-six years ago ?" 

** It is entire. I have never touched it „ 

« 2 H 
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''Honest fellow," exclaimed Rosanges, holding out his 
right hand to him, and wiping away wiih the other a tear 
which trembled in his eye, ''an action so noble and so free 
surprises me,^t is quite touching ! And yet, judging from 
your dress, I should presume you dwell in the country ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Then you must have met with many losses, and often 
been placed in trying circumstances, and yet this money ?" 

"And do you suppose, sir, that to repair my losses, I 
would have been justified in putting my hand into my neigh- 
bour's pocket ?" 

"But " 



" It makes no differenee with me, — a deposit is a thing 
which does not belong to me. I would sooner perish of 
hunger than touch it; my coat does not bespeak a rich man, 
but it covers an honest heart" 

M. de Rosanges felt that he could not sufficiently admire 
the integrity of the honest rustic; he wrote down his 
address, and promised that he would call upon him 
one of these mornings; whereupon Jacques made his obei- 
sance and took his way home to his cottage, whistling as he 
went 

" What good fortune has befallen you to-day, Jacques ?*' 
inquired his father-in-law, as he entered with a blithe coun- 
tenance. 

" I have found M. de Rosanges," answered Jacques, while 
his wife threw herself into his arms. 

Jacques had scarcely quited M. de Rosanges* hotel, when 
the man of business entered. It was the same person whom 
Delaunay had consulted, and the young Rosanges quickly 
informed him of his good fortune. 

" What ! Seventeen thousand francs !" exclaimed our man 
of quirks. " Above twenty-six years ! Quite inconceival>le 1 
We live in an age of wonders !" A sudden thought^ however, 
seemed to strike him, his forehead smoothed up, and a dia- 
bolical grin distorted his saturnine features as he proceeded 
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with his devilish insinuations : ''This fellow, I presume, has 
imagined that yon were in possession of the titles ?" 

'? I hold none." 

<' That your uncle had left you this sum ?*' 

" I do not know." 

''There is no douht of it ; but with regard to the point of 
restitution, he has forgot one thing." 

"What is that?" 

" He has said nothing of interest ; and the principal sum 
must have doubled itself by interest in twenty-six years. 
Do you mark me ? The dear man, you may depend upon 
it, has not kept this sum lying inactive in his hands all this 
while." 

" He swore to me he had." 

" And do you credit him ?" 

" This action is a sufficient evidence of his honesty." — 

"Of his address; hear me then; you are yet a young 
™2^> — ^you know little about business-matters. Every sum 
of money, when placed in any one*s hands, ought to bear in- 
terest. Now, the money " 

" It was a deposit" 

" With your leave we will come to that by and bye. I 
would take security for it ; we will give him time. You 
must be sensible that I would not willingly distress the man, 
but your interests are mine, and I ought to look after them. 
You will thank me some day for the interest which I have 
taken on your behalf." With these words the man of busi- 
ness took his leave. 

The following morning M. de Rosanges directed his steps 
towards Jacques' abode. He entered, — ^but what were his 
feelings when a whole family threw themselves at his feet in 
tears ! With indignation he perused a letter which Jacques 
had just received from his man of business, calling upon him 
to pay up the whole interest on the twenty-six years' depo- 
sit, and threatening him with a prosecution in case of refu- 
sal t His indignation was, if possifie, increased on its being 

2h 2 
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ascerteme^ (iiai the cMtttnre who iiow» in his name^ de- 
manded payment of interest as well as principal firom the 
fidthful custodiers of his uncle*s property, was the t^ man 
who had advised Dehumay to ooosider a tweoty^ve years* 
deposit as having in effect become his own pn^rty. He 
hastened to relieve the poor but virtoons fiunily from their 
alarms ; and though he did not <^end them by pressiBg upon 
their acceptance the whole sum which had proved to them 
the object of so many misfortunes and so mneh solicitude, 
yet he begged that they would heneeibrward regard him m 
their protector, «id offered Jacques, on the spot, the office 
of keeper of his chateau de Saint — *-. The same day, De- 
launay received intimation that M. de Rosanges no longer 
needed his services. 
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'< Hark ye, dame," said Bertram, the old forester of Linden- 
hayn, to his helpmate, ** you know there are few things which 
I would deny you, hut, for this notion, I wish you would 
be done with it, and help me to drive it out of the girl's head. 
Let her know the worst at once, and be done with it ; I know 
no good that can come out of this sort of dangling drivelling 
work !" 

^ But, husband," repUed the good woman, ** cannot our 
Kate live just as happily with the young clerk as with the 
hunter ? You do not know William yet,— *what a fine fellow 
he is,-— how kind-hearted " 

<^But no hunter for all that," interrupted the forester. 
« Now dame, mark me, I say ; it is better than two hiindred 
years since my ancestors got this place, and during all that 
time it has been handed down from father to son without a 
break. Hadst thou brought me a son instead of a daughter, 
then it might have been all very well, — ^he would have be- 
come forest-ranger after me, and as for the girl she might 
have married whom she fancied. But matters don't stand 
thus with us. I have my own fears and suspicions that the 
duke will speedily clear the ground of any son-in-law of mine 
who is not a good shot ; and shall I throw my daughter away 
thus? No, dame Anne ! As for Robert, I am not just bound 
to him ; if he is not exactly to your liking, let the girl by all 

2h 3 
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means, seek out some other sprightly young huntsman, who 
can succeed me in my office, and then we will both be per- 
mitted to rest ourselves quietly, in our old age, at our own 
fireside ; — ^let her have whom she will, only my son-in-law 
must be a hunter." 

The old dame would fiiin have lent in another good word 
for her faTOurite ; but the forester — ^who knew too well the 
seducing effects of woman's eloquence — ^was resolved to avoid 
farther parley; and taking down his rifle from the wall 
walked out into the forest. 

Scarcely had the old man turned the comer of the house, 
when Kate, a blooming £ur-haired maiden opened the door. 
'* Have you succeeded, mother ? Do say yes !" exclaimed 
the girl, as she sprang into the room, and flung herself into 
her mother's arms. 

*' Alas, Katherine, you have much to fear," replied the old 
woman. '* Your father is a good man, a good-heartecl man, 
but he will give you to no other than a hunter ; that is his 
resolution, and I know that he will abide by it" 

Katherine wept bitterly, and said she would die sooner 
than lose her William. The mother soothed and scolded her 
daughter by turns, and at last wept along with lier« She 
promised to make one more attempt to move her &ther ; bat 
while the promise was yet upon her lips, a tap was heard st 
the door, and in stepped William. 

** Ah, William," exclaimed Katherine with streaming eyes, 
^ we must part ! Me thou mayest never have; nor I thee. 
My father is determined to give me to Robert^ becatae he is 
a hunter; and my mother cannot move him. But though 
we should be torn from each other, none other shall ever pos- 
sess my love. I will remain £uthful to thee unto the grave!" 

The mother here, interposed, and explained to William 
that her husband's objections to receiving him as a son-in- 
law were merely on account of his supposed inability to 
succeed him in the office of forester. 

*' Is that all !" exchiimed William joyfiilly, and pressed his 
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beloved maiden to his breast *< Cheer up, Kate ; we will do 
yet, mother ! I am not quite unskilled in hunting ; for I was 
first apprenticed to my uncle, Finsterfousch, the upper-fores- 
ts; and it was only to please the Amtmamiy* who stood my 
god-father, that I left the gun and the merry green-wood for 
the writing-chamber. But what care I for succeeding my 
god-fiither, imless I could make my Kate lady Amtmaonin ! 
If you are content, Kate, to look no higher than your mo* 
ther did before you, and William the forester is as dear to 
you as William the Amtmann, then cheer up my heart ; love 
under the greenwood-tree will be as sweet as lore in the 
city!" 

^ Ah, dear, sweet William," exclaimed' Katherine, while 
the clouds of care which had collected on her &ir brow dis- 
appeared and her bright eyes glistened with joy through her 
tears, ^ wilt thou indeed do this for me ; then haste thee and 
speak to my father before he give Robert his word I" 

<* Stop, Kate," said WiUiam, << I will give him a Uttle sur* 
prise in the forest He is gone in quest of the venison which 
is to be delivered to-morrow at our office. Give me a gun 
and a bag, — VVL meet him hunter-like, and with a hunter's 
salutation; and, perhaps, Til offer him my servicer as his 
hunting-boy." 

The mother and daughter both embraced him as he stood 
there suddenly transformed into a fine aotive looking Jager; 
and both followed him with their anxious prayers when he 
disappeared in the thick forest 



The Bailiff. 
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•* A LIKELY-ENOUGH fellow, indeed!" thought the old forester 
to himself, when he had returned home from the chase. " Who 
could have expected to find such a dexterous shot in a quill- 
driver ? Well, to-morrow I will speak to the Amtmann myself; 
for it would be a pity that he should not become a Jager. The 
fellow may prove a second Runo yet ! . You know who Runo 
was, I suppose ?" said the old man turning to William. 

William replied he did not 

''Now do you not know who Runo was !" exclaimed the 
forester in great surprise. "Why, Kuno was my great- 
grandfii.ther's &ther ; and was the very first forester in this 
place ! He was once a poor stable-boy, and served the young 
knight of Wippach, who took a great fancy for him, and 
made him attend him at all feasts and tournaments and hunt- 
ing-parties. Well, it happened once that young Wippach 
was present at a magnificent hunt which the duke held here 
with a great number of knights and nobles. Now the dogs 
roused a stag, to the back of which a poor wretch had been 
fastened, and who appeared wringing his hands and crying 
most piteously for help. You see there was once a tyranni- 
cal and barbarous law amongst our hunting nobles, that if a 
poor man committed any trespass against the forest-laws he 
should be bound to a stag, and left tibus to be gored to death 
or to perish by hunger and thirst So when the duke beheld 
this spectacle he became exceeding wroth, and commanded 
them to stop the hunt, and endeavour to rescue the man, for 
he wished to know from his own mouth what had been the 
nature of his offence. And he promised a great reward to any 
man who would bring down the stag; but declared that he 
who should hit the man in the attempt should be put to 
death. Not a man amongst all the nobles would undertake 
the dangerous task, however willing to please the duke. At 
last who should step forward but Runo himself, my great- 
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giaiid£fither*B iatiier, — ^the very man whom thou seest painted 
in that picture there, who thus addressed the duke : ' My 
gradous li^ge, if it is your pleasure, hy God's grace I will 
try my lock ; my liii is at your zaeivy, to I have neither 
money nor goods, hut I much pity the poor man, amd would 
faaye risked my li£a for him had I seen him in the hands of 
faia enemies or robbem.' This speedi pleased the duke, and 
he bade Kuno try his Indk, promiang him also the reward, 
if he proved suficeasfiil, though he did not mention the pu- 
nishment, in case he failed. Then Kuno took his gun, level- 
led it in God's name, and oorauending the bail to the guidance 
of tlie holy angels, fired right into the tiiioket, and in the 
twinkling of an eye out mshed tiio stag mortally wounded, 
but the poor peasant had reoeired only a few slight scratches 
on. his face and hands. The duke kept his word, and bestow- 
ed the forest-keepership on Kuno and his heirs for ever. 
But good luck never wanted envious neighbours; and Kuno 
soon felt this. Thore were many who would gladly httve 
filled Kuno's phice; and what did they, think yon, but per^ 
Buaded the duke that he had succeeded by the devil's ftvour 
only in hitting the stag, for, said they, it was a free shot, and 
must have been directed by the deviL And the doke listened 
to these malicious representations so far as to cause it to be 
ordained that in all time coming the descendants of Kuno 
should give proof of their skill before succeeding to their fa- 
ther's office. I myself had to shoot the ring out of the po- 
pinjay's mouth; so yon see that my successor, whoever he 
may be, must at all events be a good shot" 

William had listened to the old forester's narrative with 
intense interest He now rose, pressed his hand vninaly, and 
premised to make himsdbf, in a short time, such a huntsman 
as great<gnmd&ther Kuno would not Idush to own for a 
firiend. 
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Not fourteen dajrs had William, spent in his new capacity as 
a huntsman, before &ther Bertram gave his consent to his 
daughter's betrothal with the youth, who gained upon his 
.esteem and affections every day. However it was expressly 
stipulated that nothing should be said about this transactioa 
till William's probation as a huntsman, according to the 
aforesaid law of the forest, should be over; meanwhile the 
happy youth, secure in the possession of his bride, found 
himself suddenly transported from the gloom of despondency 
to the sunshine of hope and happiness, and in the. height of 
his transport became so forgetful of the ordinary 'duties of 
each day, that &ther Bertram began to chide him for his 
giddiness and want of manly self-restraint 

William had in fact from that very day on which he had 
obtained the old forester's consent to his union with Kathe- 
rine, experienced a most extraordinary .run of bad luck. 
Sometimes his gun missed fire; at other times he lodged his 
bullet in a tree instead of a deer. When he returned home 
in the evening, and displayed the contents of his hunting-bag 
it was often found to contain only a few worthless daws 
and crows, and perhaps a dead wood-cat instead of a hare. 
These proofs of William's carelessness drew down severe re- 
proaches upon his head from the old forester, and Katherine 
herself began to get alarmed at William's conduct 

William stimulated at once by love and the dread of dis- 
grace redoubled his efforts ; but the nearer the day of proba- 
tion approached, the less steady became his aim. Almost 
every shot missed its mark with him ; and at last he dreaded 
to pull a trigger lest he should do some unintentional mis^ 
chief: having already wounded a cow on its pasture, and 
nearly shot the herdsman. 

*' I am quite sure," said the huntsman Rudolf one evening, 
'Hhat some one has bewitched William; the thing cannot na* 
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turally be accounted for, and he must undo the spell before 
he can hope to be successfiiL" 

*^ Talk not so foolishly," answered the old forester; *' to 
believe such a thing would be quite superstitious, and a brave 
huntsman, you know, should be above such fears." 

^.Take my word for it, WiUiam," rejoined Rudolf, ^ it is 
inst as I have told you. : Go some Friday at midnight to a 
cross-road, and draw a circle around you with the ramrod of 
your gun, or with a bloody sword ; then bless it thrice, as 
the priest does, but in the name of Samiel— *" 

''Hush!" interrupted the forester angrily. ''Knowest 
thou what name thou wert.now using ? That is one of the 
devil's chief spirits. God shield thee and every other Chris- 
tian from him !" 

William crossed himself fervently, and would hear no 
more, but Rudolf adhered to his opinion. All that night 
he kept cleaning at his gun, and examined every spring 
and screw ; and when morning dawned he went fortiii once 
more to try his luck. 



But still William's efforts were fruitless, though the deer 
came crowding around him as if to dare his skill At ten 
paces he levelled at a roebuck, twice his gun flashed in the 
pan, — ^the third time the buck plunged uninjured into the 
neighbouring copse. The unlucky hunter threw himself in 
despair upon the sward, and began to bemoan his unhappy 
fate, when an old soldier with a wooden leg suddenly stept 
out from among the bushes, and hailed him with a *' Good 
morning, comrade ! Why so gloomy ? Art love-sick, my 
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boy? Gome giTe us a bil of tobMco^ sad let's Iays a little 

chat !" 

WiUiam threw him a [Mooe of tobacco^ sad the old fellow 
stretched hinaslf out upon the grass b j his side with all 
imaginable oomposnis^ After one sidigeet and anotiier had 
been gone orer » the cenvetiatien tamed npon huatuig; and 
William iafomei the stranger of his bad hi<&. The dd 
campaigner reqnested permisBion to escamme his gan ; snd 
after handling it awhfle, assared him that it was under 9 
charm, and that till the charm were broken^ he never wooki 
have any luck eMier with it or any other gfun. 

William trembled at the idea of sorcery, and urged many 
objections to tbe possibility of his gon being under a chann, 
but the old soldier offered to prove his assertion. ^ We old 
soldiers,'^ said he, ^see ncything at all surprising in the mat- 
ter, and I could tell jrou stcnries till n%ht-fiill far more won* 
derful than this. Why, heard you never of a gun being made 
to kill olyfects almost out of one's sight ? Here, for instemoe, 
is a bullet with which no man could miss though he were 
willing. Take and try it, — ^it will not fail you, I swear to 
it" 

William loaded his gun, putting in the bullet which the 
old soldier gave him, and then began to look round him for 
something to aim at. A great bird was hovering above the 
forest, at such a height as to appear a mere speck in the air. 
*' Shoot that fellow up yonder," said the soldier. William 
laughed at so ridiculous a proposal ** Yes, shoot him, I say," 
continued tiie soldier. *^ I stake my wooden leg, he fidls, if 
you try him." William raised his piece and fired, and pre- 
sently the bbck speck appeared rapidly descending, and a 
great vulture fsB bleeding to the ground . 

*' Oh that is nothing at all,'*^ said the stranger, observing 
the speechless astonishment of the young hunter. " You will 
think nothing of that when you have tried a few more of 
these balls, and you may soon learn to cast them for yourself, 
little skill and a stout heart is all that is necessary, for 
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you all about it when we next meet, but in the meantime I 
iupjst go for it 9Hk«8 «eyen." 

The old «o}dier gave Willianji a few braoes of balU before 
limping off a|)d disappearipg from his sight in the for^^t. 
Th^ young fnan tried another shot aod hit at a wonderful 
distance with one of his new balls, but uniformly missed 
with those of his own casting. H^ ppw hastened after the 
old soldier to leam his mode of casting bullets, but he was 
gone and nowhere to be seen. 



Thsrb was great gla^nciw 19 the old (IiNE'eBter's hou«e when 
WilUam oaniie bom^with such # load of yenison as once 
more satiafied &iher Bertram that tlie youth of his daugh- 
tar's choice would yiet proye himsejf worthjr of his honse. 
He should haye embraced the opportunity now afforded him 
for. explaining t&e whole matter, and baye taken his friends' 
adyice upon it; but instead of this he carefully concealed his 
interyiew with the old soldier, imA said nothing a|>out the 
wonderful bullets. Hie alleged, bowi^yer, that he h^d discoy- 
«r8d the cause of his late b^d luck ig a fli^w in his gun which 
ke had not noticed be^re. 

''Now, dame," quoth the forester gaily to his wife, '<whp 
is wrong now ? Tbe witpticri^ lay in ^ giin itp^lf^ it 
4ippears, and I shrewdly suspect the little deyil Ihat you 
thought knocked down.^ther Kpi^o's picture this morning 
flight yet be detected in a rust-eaten ludL" 

** What do you ps^ about a deyil ?" ^iquired WiUiam. 

" Nothing," replied the old man. <' That picture there feU 
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down of itself this moming, just as tiie dock was dmiiiiig> 
seven." 

** At seven !" exclaimed 'William, remembering that the old 
soldier had taken leave of him exactly at that honr. 

^ To be sure, and a right time truly for spirits to play their 
pranks I" replied the old forester, patting his dame gaily upon 
the cheek as he spake. But the latter only shook her head 
and expressed her hope vrith a sigh that all might yet be right 



In a few days William had so accustomed himself to the use 
of the enchanted bullets that he no longer felt any misgivinjf 
of heart in using them. He daily expected to meet the old 
soldier again in the forest ; and there was need he should for 
his stock of bullets was now reduced to a single brace, and 
the day of trial was at hand. One day, therefore,— the duke's 
head Jager being expected next day, — ^WilUam positively re- 
fused to accompany the old forester to the wood, in order to 
save his two enchanted bullets for the trial-shot, and any 
other opportunity which might offer of displaying his skiU 
before tiie head Jager. But in the evening, in place of the 
Jager himself came an order for the delivery of a quantity 
of game at the duke's palace, and an intimation that the pre- 
parations for his own reception might be put off for seven 
days. 

William almost sunk to the earth at this intelligence, but 
the good people attributed his emotion to the disappoint- 
ment he felt in the delay thus interposed to his marriage. 
He was now, however, obliged to sacrifice one of his balls 
in hunting ; the other he wore to keep for the trial shot 
before the head Jager. 
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It grieved the old forester much when lIHlliam retnmed 
with a angle buck, the produce of the whole day's hunting ; 
still more astonished and vexed was he the following day 
when William presented himself with an empty bag, and 
Budolf appeared loaded with game. The old man now began 
to doubt the sincerity of William's profession of attachment 
to his daughter, and declared that imless he brought home 
two roebucks next day, he would dismiss him from his ser- 
vice altogether, and revoke the consent to his marriage with 
his daughter. Eatherine was in the greatest distress at 
William's unaccountable behaviour, and conjured him, if he 
really loved her, to obey her Other's commands, and prove 

himself a man. 
William took lus way into the forest next morning with 

a heavy heart He now looked upon Katherine as lost to 
him, and his only doubt was whether to peril his last hopes 
on the result of that day's hunting or upon the trial shot 
before the duke's Jager. 

These were alternatives between which he felt himself un- 
able to decide ; but as he was leaning, in gloomy thought 
against an ancient tree, a herd of deer came up to him, and 
he placed his hand mechanically upon his last remaining 
ball, — it seemed to weigh a hundred weight as he slowly 
raised it to the mouth of his rifle, and he was about to return 
it, when he caught a sudden sight of the old tree-legged sol- 
dier, apparently advancing towards him in the distance,— 
there was no longer reason to hesitate, — ^the ball was driven 
into the gun, and the next moment two roebucks dropt to the 
ground. The young hunter left his game lying upon the 
sward, and hastened to meet the mysterious soldier; but the 
latter had disappeared, and the youth sought for him many 
hours in vain. 
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1*111! old fot^tei' recdred Willism with pleasure! that day; 
but the yoiith felt a heavy weight at his heart, which 
e^en Katherine's caresses c<yiild not remove. 

Evenhig canie, hilt William still remained glootay and ab- 
sthicted, and took no share in the lively convention which 
tlid hearty old forester kept tip with Rndolf. 

** What, WilHam, I say, WiQiam,*' shouted the old man in- 
tib his ear, ^ do yoti sit quietly by and hear alt this ill of our 
forefather Kuno, without offering to* interpose a word in his 
fiivour! We know from the Old Testament that the gfood 
sin^els often assist the pious man who places his trust in God 
and a good conscience, and so they did for Kuno; but as for 
fltny* compact with the devil, t will maintain my worthy an- 
cestor to have been wholly free of that sin. He died quietly 
in his bed surrounded by his children and children's children ; 
but the man that has dealings with Satan never comes to a 
good end.-^-That I know from what I saw myself at Prague 
in Bohemia." 

" O, what was that ? Pray tell us !" exclaimed Hudolf and 
the otliers in one breath. 

**'Twas a sad tale,** replied the old forester; ''I still trem- 
ble when I think of it. You see there Uved a young man at 
iHdt time in Prague, called George Schmid. He was a wild 
fellow, but active and resolute enough, and a good hunter 
he might have proved, had he managed matters rightly. 
Well, you see, he was so hasty in his manner, that he as 
often flung away his shots as did any good with them; and 
we were one day joking him about this, when he got angry 
and his pride mounted so high that he was rash enough to 
challenge us all to shoot against him. Neither running nor 
flying game, he swore, should escape him. His boast was an 
empty one, poor fellow, — ^for just two days afterwards a 
strange looking hunter came out upon us from the forest^ 
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and told 118^ tliat a little way off there was a man lying dead 
or dyiDg, and without help. So we lads hastened up to the 
q>ot» and there to he sura did we find poor George lying 
bleeding and torn in every limb as if he had fallen among 
wild cats ; he could not speak to us, but we carried him to a 
house in Prague, and there he told us, before he died, how 
he had met with an old mountain-hunter, and at his instiga- 
tion had set about casting Free bullets — which you know 
are devil's bullets and never miss — and how the devil had 
torn him to pieces as soon as he failed to do something or 
other which he had promised in his compact." 

** What had he neglected to do ?" inquired William with 
considerable eagerness. '^ Did he tell it ?" 

** Tell it I Yes ! It is a sad thing to for^o one's natural 
art and to seek to devilry and witchcraft ! Why, you see, 
he confessed it all, and told us how he had accompanied the 
old mountain-hunter to a cross road about midnight; and 
how he had there drawn a bloody circle with a sword, and 
then had placed a skuU and two thigh-bones crossways 
within this circle. And how the old hunter left him there, 
after telling him what he was to do. Precisely as the clock 
should strike eleven, he was to begin casting his balls, which 
should be neither more nor less than sixty-three in number, 
—one above or below this number and he was a lost man as 
soon as twelve o'clock should strike, and besides, during all 
the time he was casting the bullets, he was not to speak a 
word or stir beyond the magic circle. The old hunter also 
promised that sixty of his balls would hit their mark, and 
only three fail. Schmid began to cast the balls, but as he pro- 
ceeded, such fearful and threatening spectres began to crowd 
around the magic circle, that he screamed aloud in his ter- 
ror and sprang out of the circle, and never again recovered 
his senses till he found himself lying at Prague as I told you." 

** Now God defend all Christian people from such snares 
of Satan!" said the forester's wife, crossing herself de- 
voutly. 

2i3 
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"* I HQj^pose;* said Rudolf, **Qwtge had mkikb a 
pact with Satan ?" 

^ That I da^e not jdat say 9 biit oeettaaky all was liot righl 
on his part Geofge muit have known the daag^i^ous ground 
he stood upon ; he nished into the snat^ with hb eyes 
open." 



The forester aAd his auditors retired to test, leaving William 
in a state of mental agitation, more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. In vain he too strove to compose himself to rest: 
sleep refused to visit his eyefids. But thti old wooden^^legged 
soldier, and Geoige, and Elatherine, and the duke's commis- 
sioner, presented themselves in various groups to hin heated 
iniagio^tion. At one time the unfortunate hunter of Prague 
seemed to hold up his bloody hand to him in a warning suoh 
ner; the next moment the features of the wttn speetre 
changed into the lovely, but moumfdl features of Kattberine) 
who seemed to hang over her lover as if Sh^ elought t6 guard 
him from some impending evil, while near her stood th6 old 
tree-legged fiend, with an expression of hellish mockery la 
his face *, again he seemed to stand before the comndssioner, 
and to level his gun for the trial-shot, — ^the hett moment h6 
had missed, and Katherine had #itnk to the ground in a filing 
while her father renounced him for ever as his son-in-kw, 
and the fiend again presented him With firesh balls, but not 
tiU his fate was decided. 

So passed the night. At the earliest dawn he rose, and 
not without design, took his way towards that quarter of the 
forest where he had first met with the old soldier. The fresb 
•harp breeze of morning soon chased away the fever of ti^e 
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preceding night, and with it all the hideous visions which 
had haunted his pillow. ^ FooV exclaimed William to him- 
self, '' because the mysterious surpasses thy mortal compre- 
hension, art thoii therefore to ascribe it to infernal agency ? 
And is what I seek so very much beyond the ordinary course 
of nature that I must needs crave the assistance of superna- 
tural agents ? Man's master-power controls the brute, may 
it not also command the obedience of a piece of inert mat- 
ter ? Yes, nature teems with a thousand operations the least 
of which contains mystery enough to baffle man's penetration, 
and shall I now sacrifice my last hope and joy to a foolish 
reverence of what I cannot comprehend ? I will not invoke 
supernatural agents, but nature and her occult processes I 
will employ without questioning I Yes, I will go in quest of 
the old soldier again; and should I not find him, I know 
what to do ; courage, my heart ; George of Prague was led 
on to do what he did by pride, I am impelled by the nobler 
principles of love and honour !" 

Thus did William reason with himself as he roamed through 
the forest in quest of the old soldier i but his search was 
fruitless, — he found him not, nor did he meet with any one 
who had seen him. 

The following day was spent in equally fruitless inquiries 
and vain search. 

'' Be it so then/' said William internally, *' the time is 
measured to me I This very night will I go to the cross road 
in the forest It is a lonely spot; no eye shall witness my 
deeds, and I will have firmness not to quit the cirde till the 
work is over." 
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The evening came, and William liad provided himself with 
lead, and moulds, and coals, and every other requisite, and 
held himself in readiness to leave the house as soon as he 
possibly could. He was just about to slip out when the old 
forester took him by the hand, and with an air of mingled 
sadness and earnestness said ; 

** William, I know not what oppresses my spirits, but there 
is a dread hanging over me of something, — I cannot tell what 
Do remain with me to-night ; nay do not look so cast down, 
it is only to guard against possibilities.*' 

Katherine followed up her fother^s request with much in- 
treaty, and conjured him not to leave the cottage that even- 
ing. '^ It is weak, perhaps," said the old man, ^ yet I shall 
be happier if William will consent to remain with us this 
evening." 

William hesitated much, but Katherine's endearing looks 
prevailed, and he at last consented to stay, secretly re- 
solving to carry his plan into execution next night. But 
his intentions wete again frustrated by the arrival of a friend 
from whom he could not disengage himself. At last the 
third evening came, and with it the necessity of determining 
to act in one way or another, for the next day was the day 
of triaL Katherine and her mother were employed the whole 
of the forenoon making preparations for the reception of so 
distinguished a guest as the duke's commissioner, and at 
night-&ll every thing stood arrayed in the neatest order. 
The mother warmly saluted William on his return from the 
forest in the evening, and for the first time hailed him with 
the endearing appellation of son, while the eyes of her daugh- 
ter sparkled with all the emotions of a youthful and loving 
bride. ^ To-night," said the father, " we will hold our feast, 
—to-morrow we shall not be alone, let us then be happy to- 
night as a family." So saying he heartily embraced all, 
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while his wife hinted with ft smile that the happiness of the 
yonngf people would he yet greater the succeeding; night. 

** Yes, yes," said the forester, •• I understand you perfectly 
mother. Hark ye, children, we hare invited the priest to 
▼isit us to-morrow, and as soon as William has passed his 
trial *' 

At this moment a heavy noise and a scream from Ka- 
therine startled the others. It was Knno's portrait which 
had again fallen from the wall, and the edge of the frame 
had wounded Katherine in the forehead. The nail appeared 
to have heen too loosely fixed into the wall, fof it came 
sway with the picture, canying part of the plaister along 
with it. 

*^ What can this mean ?" exclaimed Bertram, with some 
agitation. ** This is the second time that picture has alarmed 
us alL Are you hurt, Katherine ?*' 

** Only scratched," replied the girl with a smile, as she 
wiped away the hlood, which hegan to trickle over her fore- 
head, with her hand; " I am not much hurt." 

WilMam was greatly agitated when he heheld Katherine's 
pale countenance and hleeding forehead. It was thus that 
she had appeared to his fancy in his dream ; and with the 
recollection of her visioned form, all the other phantoms of 
that fearful night crowded upon his memory. The accident 
^atly damped his spirits, and he would have shrunk from 
the dreadful task before him, had he not stimulated his 
sinking courage by the large draughts of wine which he 
swallowed, till at last, wrought up to a pitch of frantio 
hardihood, he beheld nothing in the daring enterprise before 
him, but the noble spectacle of honourable love and manly 
courage contending with danger in its most threatening and 
appaUiiBg forms. 

The clock struck nine. William's heart beat violently : 
he sought for a pretext to withdraw, — but what pretext 
could a young man offer for deserting the company of his 
bride at such a moment ? Still inexorable time hastened 
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on, and William endured pangs great as those of martyrdom 
itself, in the very arms of love. The tenth hour had struck, 
and now or never must his resolution he formed. Without 
intimating his intention, he rose and had reached the outside 
of the cottage before the mother could follow him. ** Whi- 
ther wouldst thou to-night, William ?" said the good woman. 
*' I shot a deer to-day, but foi^ot it in the forest," was the 
h^kSty answer she received. In vain shjB called after him, 
anfltin vain Katherine*s voice entreated him to return; he 
was gpne to dare his fate with all the determination of a 
man wh^ feels that he must either do or perish 

The nioon was in the wane, and her dusky red orb rested 
on the horixon. Dark gloomy clouds flitted heavily across 
the sky. T^ birch-trees and aspens stood like ghosts in 
the forest, and the silver-poplars seemed to William like so 
many sheeted ^ctres beckoning him to retire. He trem- 
bled, and the u^expected manner in which his scheme had 
been interrupted on the two preceding nights, conjoined 
with the fall of t^e picture, now seemed to him as so many 
warnings designed by his tutelary angel to drive him from 
his desperate purposOt 

Once more William's heart misgave him, and he was on 
the point of retumin^i when a voice seemed to whisper into 
his ear — ^ Fool ! hast thou not already accepted of the as- 
sistance thou wouldst now shun when thou needest it most ?*' 
He stood still for a moment, and at the same instant, the 
moon emerging from beiUnd a dark cloud, threw her cheer- 
ful light on Bertram's ^ut in the distance. William could 
mark Katherine*s window glancing under the silvery rays, 
and he stretched out his a^^ towards it, as if he wished to 
clasp his £Edr one to his boiom, but a passing breeze bore the 
sound of the half-hour to his ear, and he tore himself away 
from the spot, exclaiming Inwardly : ^ Fool, away ! away 
to business ! It is wors<) than childish weakness thus to 
hesitate; — ^shall I sacrifice the main advantage, having al- 
ready perilled all — ^perhaps my salvation? No! away! I 
vi'ill dare the worst !" 
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He hastened forward with long^ strides, the wind again 
drove the dark clouds across the moon, and William plunged 
into the thickest gloom of the forest 

At length he found himself at the crossway. The magic 
circle was drawn, and the skuUs and hones placed around. 
The moon huried herself deeper in the clouds, and no light 
was shed upon the scene but that which the flickering blaze 
of a few &ggots threw, and which waxed and waned by fits 
as the wind rose and felL The distant dock struck 
the third-quarter, and William placed the ladle upon the 
fire, threw in the lead, and along with it three bullets 
which had hit the mark, — ^for he had heard when a boy that 
such was the practice among those who cast Fatal or Free 
Bullets. A sound as of a heavy shower of rain was now 
heard, and a multitude of owls and bats, and other light- 
shunning creatures, came flitting around, and stationed them- 
selves upon the enchanted circle, where by their low croak- 
ing they seemed to be holding converse with the bones and 
skulls in some unknown language. Their numbers rapidly 
increased, and indistinct misty-forms, some with human, 
others with brute countenances, seemed to mingle them- 
selves with them. Their vapoury lineaments seemed to wave 
to and fro in the wind; but there stood one form near the 
circle, which remained immoveable, and fixed its melancholy 
gleaming eyes upon William. Sometimes it seemed to ring 
its hands in agony, and ever when it raised them in the atti- 
tude of entreaty, the fire burned more sullenly ; but a great 
owl would then fan it up with its wings, and thus rekindle 
the sinking embers. William averted his looks from this 
spectre with unutterable dismay and anguish of soul, for its 
features bore a likeness to his own mother, and it seemed to 
mourn bitterly on his account. 

At last the clock struck eleven, and the friendly spectre 
vanished with a heavy and stifled sigh. The owb and the 
night-ravens now came croaking and screaming around him, 
and the skuUs and bones rattled under the heavy flap of 
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tbeir wings. William kneeled down, and, with the lasit 
stroke of the dock, the first ball dropt from the mould. 



The night-birds now ceased to croak, and the dead men'iB 
bones to rattle ; but there came an old wrinkled hag along 
the road, whose tottering steps were suddenly interrupted 
as with an iron barrier by the enchanted circle, beyond which 
she could not pass. The beldame appeared with a number 
of wooden spoons and ladles hung around her person, which 
rung against each other as she moved her withered Umbs; 
and the owls hooted low at her approach and spread ^uttheiir 
broad wings in token of welcome. The hag made a low obei- 
sance to the bones and skulls, but the coals threw out long 
flames of fire towards her and compelled her to withdnlw her 
sinewy hands which she had spread out before the fire. She 
then paced round and round the circle, and invited William 
to buy her wares: ^^Give me the bones," said she in a low 
croaking voice, ^ and 1 will give you a nice little iB{K>on ;— 
give me that skull, — ^what use have you for such matters ? 
Come, come, thy fate is sealed ; let us be merry together, 
crony mine !*' 

William trembled, but remained within the circle and pur- 
sued his work. He knew the old hag well, for he had often 
seen her begging in the neighbouiliood in the same &ntastic 
attire which she now wore, — he then supposed her to be a 
poor wretch who had become deranged in intellect, and was 
told that she had been at last lodged in a mad-house. But 
he now knew not whether the object before him was an illa- 
tion or not. At last the beldame flung away her trumpery 
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with a disconient^d air, and tottered off into the wood mut- 
tenng words of fearful import. 

Next came a loud rattling noise of wheels and cracking 
of whips, which proceeded from a carriage drawn hy six 
horses with outriders. " Who bars the way ?" shouted the 
foremost rider. "Room there!" William looked up and 
saw sparks of fire darting from the horses* hoofs, and a cir- 
cle of fire playing upon each wheel ; so he knew it to be a 
trick of the fiend and continued his work. '• Heigh ! Heigh ! 
Push on, drive over him!** called One of the postillions, and 
the whole equipage seemed about to rush over William, who 
crouched down below the very dash of tbe leaders fore-legs, 
as he thought, but at the same instant the horses and whole 
equipage rose' into the air, and after wheeling oyer ike circle 
in a spiral line Tanished from sight 

On recovering his composure William resumed his work ; 
but ere he had cast a few more bullets, a distant clock began 
to strike the hour. At first the sound of any thing connect- 
ed with human life and the common world gladdened his 
heart,— but another thought, and he began to shudder at the 
rapid flight of time. Twice, tlirice, yea a fourth time it struck ; 
the mould dropt from his trembling hands, and he listened 
in agony to the remaining chimes, t^ the twelfl^ had vibrat- 
ed upon his ear, and died away in the distance. ** And this 
too^— is this a delusion ?*' groaned tJie wretched man. ** Do 
the spirits of darkness sport with time also ? No, it cannot 
be !" He drew his watch from his pocket and perceived 
with unspeakable gladness that it «tili wanted half-an-hour 
of midnight. 

All around was silent, and William again resumed his 
work, tifl a sound, fioniliar to hunter^s ears, arose in the 
neighbouring bushes, and a huge boar came rushing up to 
the circle. ^ Kay, tins is not a deception !*' exclaimed Wil- 
liam, hastily levelling bis gun at the bristly monster as it 
stood grinding its white tusks at him. The flint gave no &pe^ 

and WiHiam drew his hanger, but the phantom vwdshed as 
II. 2 k 
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ttie former had done, and William a^n knew the work of 
the jKend. 



Eybry second of time was now precious, and William pur- 
sued his fearful work with the energy of despair. Sixty 
bullets were already cast; he raised his eyes for a moment 
towards the heavens, and beheld the clouds once more giving 
way, and the moon pouring her beautiful light through tht 
vapoury chasm : but at the same instant he heard his name 
called in well-known accents from a little distance : *' William ! 
William !" The voice was his own Katherine's, and her 
form suddenly emerged from a neighbouring copse, and 
seemed about to spring forward to avoid the clutches of the 
miserable hag, who had already tormented William with her 
fiendish appearance, and who now seemed endeavouring to 
lay her long, shrivelled, fleshless arms on the beautiful girl 
who fled abhorrent from her clutches. Katherine seemed 
to be gathering her last strength for a final effort to escape 
her fiendish pursuer, when the old tree-legged soldier sud- 
denly crossed her path, and interrupted her flight. ^ William ! 
William ! Oh save me, William !" she again screamed, as 
the old hag flung her withered arms around her, and ap- 
peared to be dragging her backwards. This sight was too 
much for William to bear; he threw away the mould with 
the last bullet in it, and was about to spring out of the circle, 
but just at that moment the clock struck twelve, and the 
whole implements of magical incantation, with the attendant 
> phantoms, vanished tcom his sight, and he sunk exhausted to 
the ground. 
A horsemlm now rode up to the circle on a black steed 
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4nd addressed William in these words : ** Thou hast stood 
thy trial well, what wouldst thou wish me to do for thee ? 

'' I wish nothing from thee," answered William. ** What 
I wanted I have prepared for myself." 

'* With my help/' rejoined the stranger. *' Therefore 
part is mine." 

** Thou hast no share in it I called thee not," replied 
William." 

The horseman laughed scornfully. ^ Thou art holder 
than many I haye known. Take the hnllets which thou 
hast cast Sixty are thine, three are mine. Those will go 
straight, — ^these askew. There will he joy when we meet 
again!*' 

William turned away from the mysterious figure with a 
look of inexpressible horror, and exclaimed, — ** Never, 
never will I meet thee ! Away I" 

'^ Why dost thou turn from me ?" said the horseman with 
a diabolical grin. *^ Dost know me ?" 

^ No, no !" shouted William in a voice of horror, ** I will 
not know thee ! I do not wish to know thee ! Whoever 
thou art, I adjure thee to leave me !" 

The dark horseman turned his steed, but ere he rode off 
he said with thrilling solemnity : ^ Weak mortal ! Every 
hair 'on thy head attests that thou dost know me ! I am he. 
whom at tiiis moment thou namest, though with horror in 
thy heart." 

With these words he vanished, and the branches under 
which he had stood fell with a heavy crash to the ground. 
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*< Merciful God, William, what has be&llen yon!'* ex- 
claimed Katherine aad her mother at onoe, when William 
entered the cottage after midnight. ''You look like one 
newly risen from the grave." 

'^ Only the effect of the night-air," answered WiUianL 
^ And in trutii I feel a little feverish." 

'* WUiiam," said the old forester, who had not yet retired 
to rest, *^ You hare met with something in the forest. Why 
wonld you not he prevailed upon to remain at hmne? Some- 
thing evil has met you, I swear." 

William was straek by the eamestaess of l^e <M man's 
moBHer. ** Well now," he began to reply — ** I confess some- 
thing has happened — ^but give me nine days, at the end of 
that period you shall know aU that has befaUen me."^ 

*' Gladly, gladly will I give yon nine days, son William!" 
said the old man. ^ And God's name be praised that it is 
something which can wait nine days. Let him alone now 
dame; and you Kate, hid your lovor good night. I feel 
quite at rest now. ' Night, says the proverb^ is no man's 
fnend,' but an honest man has nothing to fear at any time." 

It required all the dissimulation William was raast^ of 
to conceal from Bertram how truly his worst suspicions 
were beneath the mark in case; and the very frankness 
and cordiality of the M man touched his heart to the quick, 
•— ^onsdous as he was of guilt. He hastily withdrew to 
conceal his emotion, and entered his room with the deter- 
mination to destroy the accursed bullets. ''One only— -a 
single bullet only will I keep !" — he cried, and raised his 
hands to Heaven in the attitude of earnest supplication — 
*0 let the purpose atone for the means used! With a 
thousand acts of penitence will I atone for this offence ; — 
but can T,— can I now go back, and in retracing my steps 
forfeit all of happiness that earth holds for me?" 
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After hAYiDg^ thiis rowed, WilUam sunk exhansted in bodj, 
bat somewhat tranqnillized in mind, into the anns of sleep* 



Tb» duke's commisaioner presented himself at the cottage 
next morning, and proposed, before the trial-shot, to make a 
small huntin^party with the young forester. *' It is quite 
right)*' he remarked, *' that the old solemnity should be kept 
up ; but a Jager's ball is best proved within the broad forest 
itself." 

William turned pale at this proposal, and begged that he 
might at least be dlowed his trialnshot first But old Ber- 
tram shook his head significantly, and William yielding to 
his &te, withdrew instajitly, and in a few minutes appeared 
ready accoutred for the chase. 

The old forester tried to suppress his rising mis^vings of 
heart, but in vain, — ^they overmastered all his strength; and 
ICatherine caught her Other's sadness, and moved about the 
house performing her work listlessly and almost uncon- 
sciously like a person in a dream. ^ Might not the trial be 
put off?" asked the maiden inquiringly at her father. ** I 
have thought of that too," replied the latter, *' but — " here 
he checked himself and remained silent 

The priest now entered the cottage, and reminded the 
bride of her bridal-garland : the mother had locked it up in 
a drawer, and hastily attempting to open it injured the lock, 
so that it could not be got at A child was therefore sent to 
a neighbouring village to purchase another garland for the 
bride. ^ Be sure to bring the finest they have," called 
the bride's mother after the child, who in obedience to this 
direction, in its simplicity, pitched upon a funeral gardland of 
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myrtle and rosemary intertwined with gilder, wiiich aeemed 
to it the finest in the shop. When the ominous wreath was 
presented, both mother and dang^hter shrunk with horror 
from the sight, but instantly recovering themselves, tried to 
laugh at the child's simplicity, though the accident cast a 
weight oyer their spirits from whicJ^i they could not with 
all their e£forts disengage themselves. The stubborn lock 
was again applied to, and yielding this time with almost no 
resistance, the proper wreath was placed upon the 
maiden's beautiful ringlets, and the inanspioioiis one depo- 
sited in the drawer. 



The hunters returned, and the conuMssioner was inexhaus- 
tible in praise of William's skill. ''After what I have seen,*' 
said he, *' it is almost ridiculous to call for other proof; but 
old customs must be kept up. To despatch the form, how- 
ever, as briefly as possible, — yonder is a dove sitting on the 
top of the pillar, bring her down." 

"For God's sake, William," screamed Katherine, "not 
the dove ! Last night I dreamt that I was a white dove, and 
that my mother had put a ring around my neck, and then 
you came, and my mother was covered with blood," 

William raised the gun which he had already levelled, but 
the commissioner, when he marked his suspense, laughed 
aloud. " What I So timorous ! Nay, such silly fears be- 
come not a forester's wife! Courage, girl, courage ! Or 
stay, — perhaps the dove is a pet of your own ?" 

" No," answered the girl, ** mine it is not." 

" Well then," cried the commissioner,*-'^ courage, my lad 
—steady — fire !" 
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The trigger was pulled, but at the same instant the y^ang 
bride herself uttered a piercing shriek, and fell to the ground. 

'^ Incomprehensible girl I" exclaimed tiie commissioner, 
supposing that she had only been overcome by her feelings, 
and stepping forward to raise her up, — ^but a stream of blood 
flowed down her face, her forehead was shattered, and the 
deadly bullet lay in the wound. 

** What has happened ?" exclaimed William when the cry 
resounded behind him. He turned round and beheld Kathe- 
rine lying in her blood in the agonies of death; and nigh to 
her, he saw the old fiendish-looking soldier, who stood eyeing 
the whole scene with an expression of hellish mockery in his 
features, muttering between his teeth : 

*• Sixty go true, 
Three go askew.'* 

William, in the agony and madness of mingled horror and 
despair, drew his hunting-knife, and made a thrust at the hi- 
deous figure, exclaiming : " Accursed ! Is it thus thou hast 
deluded me?" More he could not utter, but sunk exhausted 
to the ground. 

The commissioner and the priest vainly sought to comfort 
the bereaved parents. Scarcely had the mother laid tho ill- 
omened funeral wreath on her daughter's corpse, than her 
stricken heart ceased to beat. The father soon followed his 
wife and daughter to the land of spirits ; and William breath- 
ed his last in a mad-house. 



THE 



PIPER OF NEISSE 



BY A. APEL. 



In the Silesian town of Neisse, which you know is built 
upon a river of the same name, there once liyed — ^if we on^^ht 
to put any faith in an old chronicle— « yery old Musician, 
who for many years practised that most harmonious of all 
wind-instruments, the ba^ipe. He liyed a yery quiet 
decent sort of life, and at first touched his pipes- merely for 
his own amusement; but the neighbours soon discovered his 
merits, and in calm nights would gather in crowds under the 
window of his dweUing to hear his music On these oc- 
casions he played with so much skiU and taste, that old and 
young were charmed with his performances ; and their 
piper never wanted a wellnstored flagon and trencher. 
The beau of Neisse appHed to him for new scores from 
which to serenade their mistresses in the soft twilight, — 
the graver citizens invited him to their feasts and festi- 
vals, — and not a bride within the limits of the township 
would have thought her marriage-ceremony properly per- 
formed, unless Master Wilibald had been present and played 
his bridal-dance on the occasion. For this very purpose he 
had composed a most original melody, in which the grave 
and gay, the mournful and brilliant, were exquisitely mingled* 
so as strongly to suggest the varied aspect of matrimonial 
life itself. A feeble idea of this wonderful composition may 
be gathered from the fine old German air, called * the Grand- 
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Uitiiex^B Dttiee^ widcfa, till within these few yean, wai alwi^ 
played at our weddingpi. Whenerer Master Wilibald struck 
ap this time, the proudest spinsters in Neisse would have 
blushed to have sat still,-— old stiffjointed matrons footed it 
as deftly as their grand-daughters,— -and silyer-haired grand- 
fathers leapt up and whirled about with the youngest of their 
descendaiits. It was these rejuvenescent properties of this 
marvellous melody whidi obtained fiNr it the name of * the 
Grand&ther's Dance.' 

A young man Hved with Master Wilibald, who, though a. 
painter by profession, was generally taught to be the sou 
or tosternson of the old bagpiper. But the musician's art all 
at once lost its effect upon this youth, who remained thought- 
ful and melancholy even when Wilibald was joying his 
most lively and mirth-inspiring tunes in the same room 
with him. It sooa became evident that there was a sound 
cause for this. The youth was in love. £mma» the mayor's 
daughter, had captivated his heart; and the poor youth was 
so desperately over head and ears in thi^ his first passion, that 
he could think of nothing else but his £urone. And she, to say 
the truth, loved him as heartily as ever bashful maid loved 
handsome youth ; but then her fiither was in the way; he 
was a proud, consequential, overbearing man,-^ver alive to 
the dignities of his municipal office, and as vain of his pretty 
daughter as a father could be. 

Piper Wilibald saw and marked all this, and from time 
to time promised to assist the love-sick youth in his distress. 
But he found great difficulty in setting about the affidr. At 
one time he thought of exhibiting to the good citizens of 
Neisseanew Oberon and Pappageno in the persons of himself 
and the mayor, and to make the consent of the latter to hia 
daughter's marriage with Wido the ccmdition of his release from 
the musical spell which he designed to cast over him. At 
another, like a second Orpheus, he proposed to draw away 
the bride by the enchanting force of his melody from her 
Cather's home. But Wido constantly objected to these very 
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ntioiial schemes, as well as every other which tiie good-natared 
mnsician could think of, for the silly youth ooald not endure 
the thought of creating a moment's uneasiness to one so 
nearly related to his Emma, and yainly thought to win hei' 
father's consent by dint of importunity and good conduct 
** You are a fooV said Wilibald, "if yon think to make any 
impression on such a Nabal by honourable and open dealing 
on your part ! When you have secured your bride, you may 
find him beginning to soften ; but till then his heart will be 
as unmoved as old Pharaoh's, and only the plagues of Egypt 
will drive him to yield. I have the wish to do yon good; 
but really I take blame to myself for having foolishly pledged 
myself to do nothing in this matter but with your consent 
However, death clears all scores, and, once in my grave, I will 
help you nolens volens in my own way." 

Poor Wido was not the only hapless wight whose path 
had been strewn with thorns and briars by the mayor of 
Neisse. The whole Bni^herschaft entertained very little 
affection towards tiii^ir chief, and took every opportunity 
to thwart or annoy him ; for his demeanour was so tjrrannical 
that he had irritated them to the very last pitch of endurance, 
and above all did they bear him hearty grudge on ac- 
count of the exorbitant fines which he was in the habit of 
levying upon any one who chanced to indulge in a little gaiety 
or extraordinary expense. No sooner was the yearly wine 
ftdr over — ^whioh was always held in the month of January — 
than the poor citizens were called upon to pay their heavy 
mulcts for last year's transgressions into the mayor's treasury. 
At last the town rose in a body, and, breaking the last tie 
of obedience, assailed the house of the mayor, and threat- 
ened to set fire to it and consume its proprietor with all his 
ill-gotten wealth at once. At this critical juncture, Wldo 
hastened to Master Wilibald and entreated him to use \m 
soul-subduing music for the purpose of softening the irritated 
feelings of the mob, and thus saving the life of Emma's father. 
*' Doubtiess," added the youth, <<he will in his gratitude offer 
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you any reward you can name, and you will for my sake de- 
mand his daughter's hand for me." The piper laughed at 
"the youth's words, and only remarked, '' we mu^t humour a 
child's follies to prevent him from cr3dng." So he took his 
pipes under his arm, and sauntered slowly down the market- 
place, where the moh, armed with pikes and hatchets, and 
4;orcfaes and pickaxes, Were commencing a furious attack upon 
the mayor's mansion-house. 

Here Master Wilibald coolly planted himself with his hack 
against a pillar, andhegantoplay 'the Grandfeither's Dance,' 
whereupon countenances which but a moment before were 
distorted with fury brightened up, — brows which had been 
knit together in wrath became smooth, — axes and torches 
dropt from upraised hands,— and the whole multitude stood 
jtransformed in the twinkling of an eye from an infrniated 
mob to a gay dancing party. The piper then took his way 
through the streets of the city, followed by old and young; 
and each bux^her went dancing and skipping into his own 
house, with feelings as different from those which animated 
him, when he left it in the morning, as can well be con- 
ceived. 

There was no end to the mayor's thanks. In the excess 
of his gratitude he even offered to share his property with 
Master WiHbald. But the piper assured him with a smile 
that he coveted nothing of the kind, and would feel quite 
rewarded if his lordship would just grant a friend of his one 
favour, which he could easily comply with, — ^it was hb 
daughter's hand which he was solicitous to obtain for his 
own dear Wido. 

But the suggestion displeased the mayor exceedingly. After 
making a number of excuses, from all of which he was suc- 
cessively driven by the pertinacious piper, who would not 
listen to any other proposal than that now advanced, his 
lordship at last became quite incensed, and ordered Master 
Wilibald to be clapt into prison as a disturber of the public 
peace, a line of conduct which we occasionally see higher 
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autluMities than the mayor of Keisse pvrmiiig, under mmifaur 
circumstances, in our own days, ^ay, so &r did he ciny 
his resentment, that he caused Master Wilibald to be 
indicted for practising arts of sorcery, and finaUy averred 
that he was the identical piper of Hamdn who had ahrvadj 
done so much mischief in that ill-starred town. 

Great was the ccnamotion produced in ^eisse by Hhe ap- 
proaching trial ; with their natural dread of necromaney, tad 
the fiEite of the yOuUg Hiunellians before their eyes, the 
justiciary officers were at work day and night; already the 
chamberhiin calculated the expense of the faggots, — the bell 
toller craved a new rope,-— the carpenter erected scaffolds for 
the spectators, — and the gentlemen of the law began to re- 
hearse th«r various parts in the approaching judicial drama; 
but Master Wilibald was as active as any of them; at fint 
he laughed outright at all the bustle and prqnration which he 
understood was going forward, and now in the most s^^tefol 
manner, after all was nearly ready for his h^ and aolema 
trial, what did he do but stretched himself out upon his straw 
pallet and most unhandsomely gave up the ghost ! 

However a short time before he fairly quitted the worid^ 
he sent for his dear Wido, and thus addressed him : '^ Young 
man, you now see that according to your way of going about 
things I can give you no assistance. Indeed I am quite tired 
of your stupid mode of thinking and acting. You have now 
learnt-— or at least ought to have done so— that the goodness 
of hiunan nature, which some people talk so much about, ka 
very deceitful thing, and not at all to be trusted to in any 
matter of the slightest moment. Indeed, for my own part^ 
I could not rely one momoit <Hi your fidfybnent of the last 
request I am about to make you, were I not aware that your 
own interest is so much mixed up with the matter that self- 
love will induce you to attend to it. When I am dead, be 
careful to see that my old bagpipe is buried witii me. To 
keep it would do you no service ; to bury it with me may be 
the means of doing you infinite pleasure." Wido promised to 
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obey the ]ast injunction of his friend, who shortly afterwards 
closed his eyes in death. 

The report of Master Wilibald's death brought out old and 
young to ascertain whether it were true. Among otiiers 
came the mayor, who was in secret very well pleased with 
the turn which affairs had taken, for he had always some 
lurking suspicion about him that the old fellow would yet 
laugh at themalL He now ordered the body of the old piper 
to be buried as quickly and quietly as possible in a piece of 
unconsecrated ground; and when his directions were askea 
as to the disposal of the bagpipe, with a shrewdness which 
did the first magistrate of Neisse infinite honour, and saved 
poor heart-broken Wido some trouble, he directed it to be 
buried with its wicked master. So they pLiced the pipes in 
the coffin beside poor old Wilibald's body, and buried the 
whole, late in the evening, in a neglected comer of the 
churchyard. 

But in the course of the following night very strange 
things happened. There was a tower in the neighbourhood 
of the church, upon the top of which a party of watchmen 
were idwa]^ stationed at night, for the purpose of raising the 
alarm in case of a fire taking place in the neighbourhood. 
No fire happened that night, but something which gave the 
watchmen infinitely more alarm; for about midnight they 
beheld, by the light of the moon, S^ter Wilibald rising out 
of his grave, which was neari;he churchyard wall. He held 
his bagpipe in his arm, and as soon as he had got himself 
&irly up out of the earth, they saw him plant himself with 
the utmost steadiness against a tall tomb-stone which shone 
in the moon's rays, and begin to finger his pipes just as he 
used to do when alive in the town of Keisse. While the 
watchmen were gaping alternately at so strange a sight and 
at one another, a great many other graves in the churchyard 
opened, and the anatomies within them peeped out with 
their white fleshless skulls and eyeless sockets turned to- 
ward the spot where the piper stood<^who was now blow- 
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ing away as if nothing had happened to him — and after nodding 
a while to the gay measure, sprung fairly out of their 
coffins, and began to shake their rattling fleshless limbs in 
some sort of measure to the tune. The whole inhabitants^ 
of the churchyard soon appeared in motion, and even the 
grated windows of the vaults beneath the church were 
quickly filled with grinning skulls, which seemed to crowd 
upon each other tall the bolts and bars were wrenched away 
by their skeleton hands, and the whole fearful assembbige 
burst out of their places of confinement and rushed towards 
the dance which was already begun around the piper. But 
what a scene now took place when the bleached anatomies 
began to tilt and caper about over the graves and among the 
tombstones, with an energy of action which perhaps they 
never possessed while in the body ! Here a party whirled 
about in the light waltz, till the eyes of the watchmen grew 
blind in looking upon them, — ^there a couple of large-boned 
skeletons revelled apart from all the rest,—- on one side a 
multitudinous assemblage of shroud-infolded forms stood gaz- 
ing with apparent impatience on a dance which some of their 
number were performing,-— on another sheetless skeletons, 
and forms whose limbs were yet infolded in their grave- 
clothes, old and young, tall and short, were blended together 
in one imdistinguishable mass, beating time to the music with 
their arms and feet. At last the clock tolled twelve, and all 
hastened at the sound to their respective tombs. The piper 
also put his pipes under his arm, and slipt quietly into his 
grave in the corner of the churchyard. 

The watchmen made their fearful report of the occur- 
rences of the night to the mayor long before day-break ; and 
the prudent magistrate, after extracting all the information 
he could obtain from them, enjoined the strictest secrecy 
upon them, and promised to keep watch with them the fol- 
lowing night himself. But the news were far too wonderfiil 
to be kept locked up in the heart of any one who was aware 
of them ; and accordingly, long before night-fall, the whole 
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town was in commotion, and every window and roof in the 
neighbourhood of the churchyard thronged with grave- 
looking citizens, who spent the interval in keen discussion 
regarding the possibility or impossibility of the things al- 
leged in the watchmen's report. 

The bagpiper was true to his time, for at the first stroke 
of die eleventh hour his grave was seen to open, and its in- 
mate instantly made his appearance with his pipes below his 
arm, and proceeded deliberately to his former station, where 
he began his tune. The ball-guests seemed to have been 
waiting the signal, for at the very first notes they came 
trooping forth from their graves and vaults, leaping and 
bounding over every thing whidi stood in their way with 
an agility many of them surely never possessed while denizens 
of the upper world. There were corpses and skeletons, 
shrouded and bare, great and small, leaping and iskipping, 
wheeUng and whirling around the piper, in time to the tunes 
he played, till midnight tolled, when the whole assembly iik- 
stantly retired to rest Of course, after such demonstratioa.. 
the stoutest sceptic in Neisse could not gainsay the marvel- 
lous account of Master Wilibald's freaks after death; but 
the mayor had no sooner quitted his station on the watch- 
tower, than he issued his warrant for the apprehension of 
ihe young painter, from whose examination he hoped to learn 
something which might enable him to put down the new 
and unheard-of nuisance. 

Wido reminded the mayor of his breach of promise to 
Wilibald, and maintained with much spirit that it was solely 
in consequence of this conduct on his part, and his subse- 
quent harsh treatment of tiie poor piper, that the latter now 
refused to remain quietly in his grave. This speech made a 
deep impression upon the assembled civic-dignities, who 
ordered the body of Master WiUbald to be instantly and 
respectfully removed to a decent part of the churchyard. 
But the sexton, to show his penetration on the occasion, took 

-the bagpipe out of the coffin before he again deposited it in 
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the aartli, and csrried it to his own hous^ where he hung 
it <vyer his bed. For the sexton reasoned briefly but natui- 
rallythns : whether the musiGian be the enchanter, or is en- 
ehantedhinuelf, while thus following his profession even after 
death, it is evident that he cannot play to others without 
his instnunent, so thait to remoTe the latter wiU be the 
certain means of securing decent repoae to the unwiiliiig 
dead, and preTenting the repetition of such lutseemly gawp 
bl>l8 as the two preceding nights .ha.ye witnessed. The sexton 
wait to rest that evening with something Uke the aalas&ctioa 
one feels at having done his duty under trying drcomstanceB. 
But just as th^ clock strudk eleven* a rap was heard at the 
door, and on opening it he beheld the remorseless bagpiper 
(mce more making night hideous with his unearthly pi^esence, 
'' My ba^ipes !" said the dead man with the greatest oool* 
ness ; and wiiilst the pooraexton waa hesitating what jueunrar 
to return to this demand, the piper etepped Into the room hii»- 
self and took down the inpes» with which he proceeded to his 
(M statiMi in the churchyard, and b^gan to blow ft maary 
strain as if nothing at all had happened* Howov«r on iMi 
occasion Master Wilibald adopted new measures, for he M 
the whole troop of ghosts through the gate of the cfaiirdib- 
yard into the town, and paraded at their head through the 
streets till midnight, when the spectral train returned again 
to their dreary abodes. 

Considerable alarm was now ezpxessed by the astonished 
buighers of Neisse, that such unusual proceedings should at 
last terminate in a general assault upon the living inhabitants 
€i the town by Master WiUbald's fearful troop. Th^^e was 
ail assurance of mann^ and boldness about the latt^ which 
indicated something very impertinent, if not idarwing ; and 
to avoid all risks of unpleasant coUifion with auch personages^ 
the more pacific citizens earnestly entreated their mayor to 
put a stop to these midnight frolics of the dead* by fulfiUiog 
his promise to their piper. But the mayor was deaf to all 
entreaty, and even threatened to burn the young painter a« 
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art and part in his Mend the musioian's cantrips. But the 
following night the churchyard troop behaved much worse 
than eyer they had done ; for though the piper's music was 
not heard, yet they were seen dancing in the streets more 
furiously than ever, and, horrible to relate, the figures of all 
the young ladies of Neisse who were known to be betrothed at 
that time, were seen dancing along with them ! Next morn- 
ing Neisse was filled with lamentation and weepings when 
it was discovered that all the maidens whose forms had been 
seen dancing with the spectres the preceding night, had been 
found Ijring dead in their beds. The citizens were now 
driven to despair, and resolved to encounter the wrath of 
their mayor rather than that of Master Wilibald. So they 
went in a body to their great man and told him in as plain 
terms as their language allowed, that he must fulfil the 
promise which he had made to the piper. The mayor still 
hesitated, but the citizens were imperious ; and an unwilling 
consent having been drawn from the father's lips to the mar- 
riage of his daughter to the young painter, the wedding was 
celebrated that very evening. 

The marriage-guests had been assembled around the supper 
table for a considerable time, when the first stroke of eleven 
sounded in their ears, and immediately afterwards the dis- 
tant notes of Wilibald's bagpipe were heard -approaching. 
With mingled fear and curiosity, in which however the latter 
feeling greatly predominated, they hastened to the windows 
and beheld the piper approaching followed by a long train of 
figures all arrayed in white shrouds. The fearful train drew 
nigh, and horrible to think, actually* entered the bridal-hall, 
with their piper at their head, and mingled with the guests. 
A scene of fearful confusion ensued, for the living and dead 
tumbled over each other, in the alarm of the one and the 
confusion of the other ; and many were preparing to leap 
from the windows in order to escape the dreadful society of 
sheeted ghosts, when a shout of joy resounded through the 

hall, and many of both parties were seen rushing into each 
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others' amis, while the tear of affectum rolled down their 
cheeks : for who did the spectres prove to be but the rery 
maidens who had been so ktely cut oS in the full bloom of 
youth and beauty, and whom the good piper had now given 
back in all the brightness and glow of health to their enraptured 
friends. Never was there such a night of happiness in 
Neisse ! even the stem mayor danced for joy at the turn 
which affairs had taken; and the wonderful old bagpiper, 
after having played a gay farewell, disappeared and was 
never again heard or seen in the town of Neisse. 



HANS HEILING'S ROCKS 



A BOHEMIAN hBGESD. 



Many years ago there lired a rich farmer in a small Tfllage 
on the Eger. Tradition has not preserved to ns the name 
of the Tillage, — but it is generally belieyed to have been 
situated on the left bank of the Eger, opposite the little 
town of Alch so well known to all the invalids at Carlsbad. 
Veit, our farmer, had a very pretty and amiable daughter, 
the hope and pride of all who knew her. Elizabeth was in- 
deed very handsome; and then she was so good-natured, 
and had been so well-trained to every maidenly duty, that it 
would not have been easy to have produced her equal in all 
the surrounding country. 

The young Arnold, whose father had recently been re- 
moved by death, resided in a little cottage at no great dis- 
tance from Veit's house. He had learned the trade of a 
mason, and had just come home, after a long absence in a 
distant part of the country, when his aged parent was seized 
with his mortal sickness, and, after a few days* illness, left 
his only son without a relative and almost a stranger in the 
village of his fore&thers. With the exception of the naked 
little cottage which had sheltered his infancy, young Arnold 
inherited no other patrimony ; but he in reality enjoyed a 
more valuable inheritance than wealth or titles, in that high 
sense of honour and integrity, united to an exquisite percep- 
tion of the beautiful in both the physical and spiritual worlds. 
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which had honourably distin^shed his ancestors in their 
own little sphere of action, and which had descended nnim- 
paired to their last representative. 

Am<^d dropped tears of unfeigned grief upon his Other's 
grave, and in the first hours of his orphan solitude forgot 
that the world might yet contain a heart which loved him. 
It was not strange that sorrow should have veiled to him ail 
the bright unstained faces of childhood, which he had often 
seen lighted-up with the sympathy of joy, but never dimmed 
by that of grief; but why did he forget the kind-hearted 
little maiden, who had grown up by his side, and whose form 
and voice were mingled in his earliest reminiscences, and 
who had wept so bitterly when her companion took leave of 
her to go to his apprenticeship in Prague ? He was now a 
fine-looking tall youth himself, and he had often thought of 
Elizabeth when he remarked his own progress ; and at such 
moments his fancy was sure to picture her growing up like 
himself into the fiill bloom and stature of youth. She had 
once wept for him when his own heart was little touched, — 
surely she would have wept again had she known hon^ sad 
her Arnold was ? Perhaps Arnold felt his grief too sacred 
a thing to allow of Elizabeth's image mingling with his 
thoughts ; for in the sadness of bereavement we feel as if we 
were insulting the memory of the departed when we admit 
our recollections of the living, however lovely and beloved, 
to illumine the gloom of our thoughts. 

The third evening after his father's death, Arnold was 
seated lost in sorrowful musings, near the new-made grave, 
when he heard a light step gently approaching, and on look- 
ing up perceived a beautiful girl advancing with a basket of 
flowers upon her arm towards his father's resting-place. 
An alder-bush concealed him from the girl's observation, but 
one glance at her lovely features awoke the remembrances 
of other days, and told him that it was the little girl whom 
he once knew and loved so well, who now stood before him 
in all the ripening charms and tender graces of eighteen, and 
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who had come to place a wveath on his fiitiier'fi grave, — ^the 
tribute of youthful respect and love to venerable and revered 
age. 

She kneeled in ike loll Hght of the setting sun, and her 
raveuotresses floated in uiioonfined mglets over her cheeks 
and shouUerSy as she leaned her head upon her hand and 
murmured ia a low silvery voice : ** Rest thee, — rest in 
peace, virtuojos man I May the eardi 'be light which covers 
thee, and tiie joys which thou knewest not in this vale of 
tears be thine in the reahns of light ! Rest thee, — rest in 
peace ! Though no flowers strewed thy path in life, they 
shall at least adorn thy lowly grave." 

Arnold could no looker remain concealed; he ^rang for- 
ward, and with one bound clasped the terrified maiden to 
his. bosom. ^Elizabeth, my own Elisidbeth," he exclaimed, 
** do you not know me ?" 

** Ah, Arnold, is it you ?" she repliecl, gently striving to 
extricate herself from his ardent embrace. «Itis long,- 
very long since we last saw each other." 

^ And you are still so good and so beautiful, and you loved 
my &ther, Elizabeth? Dear delightful girl!" 

** Yes Arnold, I loved the old man much, and often did 
we converse together about you; the only solace left to 
him in life was his son." 

'^ Was I really a source of joy to my revered, my beloved 
parent I Now do I thank thee, God, who hast preserved 
me from the snares which beset my path. But Elizabeth, 
things have strangely altered with us since the days when 
we played around my Other's knees before his cottage door, 
and we were both so fond of each other! The good old 
man slumbers beneath that tur^ and we have both grown 
up, — and our hearts perhaps are altered with our persons,— 
and yet I feel as if mine had changed not towards you." — 

<' Neither has mine," added Elizabeth as she tenderly 
gazed upon her rest<»red companion. 

*< Elizabeth," began Arnold in a voice through whos« 
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solemnity intense passion reveftled itself, ** we lored < ne an- 
other in our infant years, — ^in eluldhood we still loved each 
other, — circumstances which I could not control tore me 
for a season from you; but here^ where I have again met 
you,— here, above the sacred ashes of the dead, — ^here, 
where we both came to muse and meditate in silence over 
the solemn themes of death and immortality, — do I feel as if 
I had never for one moment been separated from yon! 
Elizabeth, her whom I once loved witii a child's affection, 
do I still love with the passion of man 1 Here* on this sa- 
cred spot, do I solenmly declare I love you ! Ajxd you "— - 

Elizabeth hid her glowmg face in her hands while Arnold 
repeated his last words in a melancholy and imploring tone. 

At last the beautiful girl raised her tearful features to* 
wards the anxious youth, and said with deep eamestaess :— * 
** Arnold, I am yours, — 1 have ever loved you !" 

The youth pressed the maiden once more to his beating 
heart, and sealed with a passionate embrace the confession 
of love. 



Next morning, while Elizabeth was preparing her fiither^s 
breakfast, the old man began to talk about Arnold. ^ I feel 
a sort of pity for the poor lad," said he. '* You must re- 
member him, I think, Elizabeth, for many a day you haye 
played together when you were young ?" 

<< Remember Arnold," — stammered Elizabeth, blushing 
deeply, " why should I not ?" 

'< You might have reason to be ashamed were it other* 
wise," resumed Veit; "for though his father continued 
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poor while we got rich, he was always an honest man, and 
I hear that his son treads in his steps." 

" Really, father," interrupted Elizabeth somewhat hastily, 
'< I believe Arnold is a very deserving young man." 

*' And pray where have you learned that with so much 
certainty ?" inquired the father. 

** They say so in the village," faltered Elizabeth. 

" I am glad to hear it," replied old Veit. ' *' If I can as- 
sist the lad in any way, I shall be happy to do it." 



Before the shadows of the dial told that mid-day was come, 
Arnold and Elizabeth met each other by appointment in the 
garden behind Veit's house. With joy Elizabeth recounted 
the conversation which she had had with her father in the 
morning, and the two lovers agreed in putting that con- 
struction upon the old man's words which they were most 
anxious they should bear. " Yes!" exclaimed the trans- 
ported youth, who now beheld himself on the point of 
realizing his most ardent wishes — ** Yes ! I will go to your 
father this very evening ; I will tell him all, and demand his 
consent. And then I will take my departure with a light 
heart ; and having amassed a competence for my beloved 
Elizabeth in the exercise of my art in richer countries, I 
will return and claim her promised hand." 

In the evening Arnold, equipped in his best attire, knocked 
with a beating heart at neighbour Veit*s door, and was 
ushered into the presence of her father by Elizabeth herself* 
In a few words the youth explained his intentions, and con- 
eluded by demanding the old man's promise, that if at the 
end of three years he should return home with a little pro- 
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perty, siiifki«iit at least to provide comfortably for Elbabeth, 
he should be receired aa his* soiMiihlaw, and that in the 
meantime Eliaabeth shimld be regarded as his affianced 
bride. But what words ean express the poor yontii's dis- 
appointment when, after commending his discretion and 
honourable intentions, old Veit coolly told him that the idea 
of obtaining his consent to his daughter's betrothiil under 
present circumstances, was utterly wild and impracticable ! 
" You may return if you choose," added the old man^ ** at 
the expiry of the period you mention ; and if Elizabeth is 
6till unmarried and disengaged, and if your fortune should be 
reasonably proportioned to hers, then I will not oppose your 
union; but I shall cerUunly never be so much wanting in 
my duty to my child as to refuse any reasonable proposals 
merely because there is a possibility of your return." 

** And is this your final resolve ?" inquired Arnold with a 
look of unspeakable earnestness. 

** It is," rejoined the other calmly. 

'' Then God help me I" exclaimed the youthy rushing oat 
of the house in phrenasied diespair. 

Elizabeth had overheard the conversation betwixt her 
lather and Arnold, and with him had felt the fiurest hopes 
of life blasted in one brief hour. She now stepped gently 
out of the house and followed her lover, who directed his 
steps towards the church-yard, with the design of once more 
watering the cold turf which covered his father's lemains 
with his tears before he set out on a long and^ uncertaia 
pilgruMge. 

The youth was bending over the grave when Elisabeth 
approached. '< Arnold! Arnold!" die exclaimed, flinging 
her arms around his neck ; " Oh it must not, cannot be, my 
Arnold ! We part not thus !" 

'* Elizabetlu I must ! Forbear ! You break my heart-> 
but I must go !" 

** And will my Arnold never return again ?" 

** Elizabeth, I ndU do all that man can do in my circum- 
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stances. Every moment of my time will I devote to that 

purpose for which alone I now live. Within three years 

will I return, if the grave has not closed over me ere they 

dapse. Will you continue true to me ?" 
<< True till death I" replied Elizabeth firmly. 
^ Even though your father should strive to compel you ?" 
^ Even though they should drag me to the altar !" 
** Then part we now in hope I Elizabeth, at the end of 

three years thou art mine ! Till then, farewell!" 
Arnold stooped and imprinted a kiss on the weeping^ 

maiden's forehead ; then tore himself from her arms, and 

plunged into the darkness of the night 



Early every morning Elizabeth visited the spot where she 
had last parted with Arnold, and her father chided her not 
for so doing, because he reckoned it only a girlish fancy 
which would soon be lost sight of when a new object pre* 
sented itself to her imagination. A year had passed away 
in this manner, and greatly to Elizabeth's satisfaction, no 
new suitor had yet announced himself. But towards the 
end of the second year, a person who had left the village in 
extreme indigence in early life, returned in very opulent cir- 
cumstances. Hans Heiling, as he was called, had travelled, 
or affirmed that he had done so, through a great many 
countries ; and in addition to his apparently limitless wealth, 
he possessed an inexhaustible store of anecdotes and mar- 
vellous narratives, which so endeared him to old Veit, that 
every evening seemed to him unsupportably tedious if Hans 
did not spend some hours of it by his fireside. The neigh- 
boors indeed shook their heads at many of Hans's relations; 

2 M 
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aad there was also somethiii^ uoaccouatably mysterious in 
lus disappearance every Friday; bat Veit was apon the 
whole so well satisfied with his new neighbour, that when 
he made formal proposals to him for his davi^hter*s hand, he 
intimated that if hejcould make hunself agreeable to the giri 
herself, he had no objeefaoos to the match. As for Eliza- 
beth, she, as may well be supposed, hated the very sonnd of 
his name; and at his approach her blood seemed to herself 
to freeze within her veins. Huns .Qeiljuog was the only ooe 
of God's creatures ^hom she detested^ — (the <HXly human 
being in whose presence she felt unhappy. 

Elizabeth was seated at her spinning-whe^l before the 
door of the house, one fine summer-evening, when Haiu 
suddenly presented himself before her. The girl trembled 
as she stood up to inform him that her father was not within 
the house ; and shrunk with horror., from him when he sat 
down beside her, and seized her by the hand. 

** It is not becoming, sir, that I should remain alone witli 
you," said the girl, rising up to retire, while the hateful 
monster pressed his gallantries upon her, and affected to 
whisper some pieces of soft sentimentality into her unwilling 
ears; but Hans followed her into the house, and had im- 
printed one kiss upon her burning cheek, which she vainly 
struggled to avoi^ when his eye feU upon a little golden 
cross which the maiden wore around her jieck as a remem- 
brance of her deceased mother, and suddenly, as if struck to 
the heart by an arrow, he reeled back, and rushed forth 
from the house, leaving the maiden overjoyed at her miracu- 
lous deliverance. 
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Tbe third yeax^ ef Arnold's absence was drawing to a close, 
and £]izabeth, who^had ^scovered a meilns of avoiding' any 
renewed importunities from Hans, o^ even a angle word or 
look from him, by wearing the little golden cross fully dis- 
played upon her breast, now crossed the Eger every day, and 
ascended a' height which looked over the country towards 
I^rague,' silenitly hoping she would one dky discover her true 
love on his way back' to claim her. 

About this time, she one morning missed hto little golden 
cross ; she felt assured it must have been taken from her 
'Beck while shiB slept by one of her own maids, whom she 
had overheard the preceding evening whispering with Hans 
Heiling behind the house. With tears* she oommuuicated 
her suspicions to her father; but he only laughed at what 
he considered a piece of childish distress, and b^n to tell 
her in plain teims that she must now consent to marry 
Hans^ for. the three years wer6 paiBsed, and Arnold had ceiv 
tainly forgotten her. In vain did* EUeabeUi remcmstrate 
with her inflexible father,— in vain she represented how im- 
|K>ssible it'was fbr her ever to love a man whom from the 
bottom of her hei^ shdloalihed;-M)id Veit had long • since 
pronoimced love to be the dream of fools; marriage was a 
comfortable thing in itself, but lovo waa a diadow,— a 
phimtom having no real estistence,—- only the tinsel which 
adorned the state matrimonial, Aot th0 suhstanoe of its 
oomfortl*. Elizabeth felt how untruo her fiither spoke; 
but she dared ndt to disobey his stem commands, or dispute 
his parental authority, even in a matter so nearly related to 
her own happiness. A last brief respite of three days was 
all that her most urgent entreaties enforced with tears could 
extort from her parent; yet hope still lingered in her 
bosom, and she clung to the little brief space thus left her 
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with all the anxiety of the crimiiuil who hourly expects the 
arrival of the reprieve which is to snatch him from igno- 
miny and death. It happened during this important crisis, 
that Veit and his intended son-in-law, in walking together 
through the village, encountered the host on its way to a 
person at the point of death. All bowed before the sacred 
image; Veit in particular prostrated himself in humble 
heart-felt homage; but Hans raised his head with an ex- 
pression of indescribable horror, and sprang into the nearest 
house. His companion looked after him with wonder, but 
too plainly saw that all was not as it should be with him, and 
returned to his house, resolving that the mysterious Hans 
should receive no further countenance from him in prose- 
cuting his pretensions to Elizabeth's hand. 

Elizabeth meanwhile sat in the light of the declining sun 
upon the top of the little mount which looked towards 
Prague, weeping and praying iu silence for the arrival of 
Arnold, when on a sudden the datter of horses' hoofe 
sounded in her ears, and a gay cavalcade, headed by a 
handsome youth and a grave-looking old man, galloped up 
towards her. Abashed at the presence of so many men, the 
maiden cast down her modest eyes, but raised them with as- 
tonishment the next moment when she beheld the handsome 
cavalier kneeling before her : *^ Elizabeth, iny dear Eliza- 
beth !'* exchumed the gallant stranger. ^* Arnold, my 
Arnold I" faltered the enraptured maiden, as she sunk into 
his arms overcome by her mingled emotions. 

Never did departing sun shine upon a happier group than 
stood that evening on the top of the height above Aldi, and 
never was man more astonished than Veit when he beheld 
his daughter advancing towards his house, leaning on the 
arm of a gay cavaUer, and followed by a train of splendidly 
arrayed horsemen. At first some vague suspicions excited 
, by Heiling's mysterious conduct arose in his mind, and as- 
sumed a kind of definite form — ^the pageant which greeted 
his eyes might be the work of enchantment^ a wicked de- 
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Insion of the arch-fiend to whom the accursed man had sold 
himself. But when Arnold with his venerable companion 
entered and addressed him in the language of respect and 
love as the father of his Elizabeth, and explained by what 
succesfflve pieces of good fortune he had risen to eminence 
and wealth, the old man could no longer hesitate to resist 
the evidence of his senses, and taking his daughter's hand, 
he placed it in that of Arnold's, saying: ''The girl is 
your's ; and may Heaven's blessing attend.you both !" 

« Friend Veit," began the old man, after a long pause of 
delidous silence, ** Friend Veit, I have one request to make, 
which I am sure you will not deny me. Arnold, your son- 
in-law, is also my adopted son; under my direction those 
talents were expanded which have raised him in so brief a 
space to the highest eminence in his profession. Let the 
two lovers be united to-morrow, as the day after I must re- 
turn to Prague, where important business demands my 
presence." 

^ Well, well, my dear friends and ehildren, be it so," re- 
plied the overjoyed fiither. ^ To-morrow shall the priest 
attend you yonder at my farm on the Egerberg." 



Teiere was joy in every house in the village on the morrow, 
which was the feast of St Laurence; and all the youths and 
maidens were arrayed in holiday suits, for old Veit was very 
rich, and was resolved to do honour to his daughter's nup- 
tials. Hans Heiling's door alone was shut, for it was Fri- 
day, and it wiU be recollected that he never came abroad 
upon that day. Veit had chosen an open place under a 
large linden-tree in the middle of the village for the celebra- 
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tion of the foBtiTal, and thither the joyful train proceeded 
when the rites of the chnroh were over. Alter some hours 
of mirth and festivity here, the yoong^ folks proceeded fnm 
the linden-tree to Veit*8 house on the Egerberg, which was 
beautifully situated amongr: the treea which adorn with a 
leafy coronal the roeky precipice that: rises ^utof the yalley, 
and wh<n« a iftplendid supper was spread out imder a canopy 
of fruit-trees. 

Twilight had idneady begun, to draw her mantle over 
fhe yafiey, but her approach was un^ioticed by the festiye 
party. At length the stars rose one by one into the dark- 
ling hea'tcenSy and' midnight diie w nigh. Yeit was recounting 
the adTentureS'Of his own youthful yeanyjmd marked not 
the lapse of time ; at last his iye met the impatient Arnold's* 
and he rose to escort his' children to the door of l«heir cham- 
ber. At this moment the TiBage' dock struck twelye, a 
fearful hurricane arose in the valley beneath, — and Hans 
Heiling suddenly stood, with features hideously convulsed, 
in the midst of the terrified assemldyv 

<' Satan," cried he, ^ I now release thee from thy thral- 
dom to my power, but first annihilate these !" 

'< On that condition thou art mine !" answered a fearful 
voice. 

^ Thine I am, though hell await me; but annihilate 
these," replied the wretch. 

A sort of fiery vapour now enveloped the hill, and Arnold 
and his Elizabeth, and all the guests, were in an instant 
transformed into rocks in the attitude in which they stood 
or kneeled around the table. 

^ Hans Heiling, thy vengeance has been satisfied upon 
them; but they are happy, and thou art mine for ever!" 
thundered a fearftd voice through the thick smc^e, as the 
wretched man finng hunself down &om the top of the rock 
into the foaming. Eger, whose watera hissed as they received 
him. 

Since that day many an enamoured pair have performed a 
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pilgrimage to Hans Heiling's rocks, and invoked the blessing 
and protection of the souls in bliss. The pilgrimage is dying 
away, but the tradition still lives in the hearts of the 
peasantry, and to this day the guide who conducts strangers 
up the gloomy valley of the Eger to Hans Heiling's rocks 
points out the stony forms into which the faithful lovers 
and their bridal-guests were metamorphosed. 
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